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ADVERTISING IS INFORMATION 


One of the very helpful services rendered 
by Successful Farming is the information 
brought to its readers thru the adver- 
tising columns. 

New products, new uses for old products 
new methods and services are descri 
accurately and clearly. Information is 
obtained comfortably by the evening lamp 
thru reading advertisements that other- 
wise would require time and travel. 

In recent years there has been a notable 
of adver- 
tising. When business publicity was of 
the most formal character, even the dry 
goods stores | giving only the names of 
articles for sale without descriptions or 
prices, merchants found that the “patent 
medicine” advertising of that day, with 
its intimate details, built fortunes for the 
manufacturers. 

Gradually, mercantile firms ventured 
to discuss qualities and finally to quote 

rices. The latter step was taken with 
ear and trembling, because it was thought 


38/that competitors would take advantage 


and sell for less. 

It was quickly found, however, that the 
— res — oe, _ mh pang 
and this fact doubtless an impor- 
tant part in developing the enebers 
practice of marking in plain figures, 
quoting prices in advertising, guarantee- 
ing satisfaction and rendering greater 
service. 

Today, the great majority of adver- 
tising in Successful Farming is highly in- 
formative. It conveys accurate knowledge 
of desirability, quality, quantity and 
price. Manufacturers have learned that 
they can sell their products more readily 
if the people know about them before 
they visit the store. Advertising saves 
time in making the sale, increases the 
volume and in other ways reduces the 
cost of distribution. For this reason, ad- 
vertised products generally insure better 
value. 

Experience has taught advertisers that 
it does not pay to misrepresent their mer- 
chandise or service. A disappointed cus- 
tomer becomes a liability. 

Readers of P ono Farming have 
another great protection in our guarantee, 
which from the first issue has stood be- 
tween them and any loss thru dealing 
with our advertisers. We value the 
test 
asset. We go even farther, securing fair 
adjustment m cases of misunderstanding. 
Everything humanly possible is done to 
insure satisfactory relations between read- 
ers and advertisers. You arte safe in 
responding to announcements made thru 
columns. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 





GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertisement and every advertiser in 
Successful Farming. We will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent medicines, liquor or mining schemes 


or any other questionable advertising are not 


accepted under any 
readers are our friends and an advertisement in Successful Farming is an intro- the local dealer or direct 


condition. Our 


duction of the advertiser to the homes of our friends. debts of an honest bankrupt. When you answer an 
We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thrue suarantes. 
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A strip of rubber cut from a “U. S.” Walrus will stretch 
more than 5 times its length without breaking 


What kind of 


rubber is built 


. 
, 








into your overshoes? 


HERE are a good many kinds 

of rubber— but the kind you 
want in your all-rubber overshoes 
is tough, live rubber that can stand 
bending and wrinkling thousands 
of times a day without cracking or 
breaking. 

That’s the kind of rubber that 
goes into every pair of “U. S.” 
Walrus made. 

Cut a strip of rubber from a 
*“U. S.”’ Walrus and you’d find it 
would stretch more than 5 times 
its length—and snap back into 
shape like an elastic band! 

Layer on layer of strong 
fabric reinforcements are 
anchored in this rubber—as 





many as 10 separate layers of rub- 
ber and fabric where the hard 
strains come. 

Live, elastic rubber and tough, 
strong reinforcements—these are 
the reasons why the “U.S.” Walrus 
gives longer wear and why thou- 
sands of farmers today know that it 
pays toinsist on the “‘ U.S.” Walrus. 


Other “U.S.” Rubber Footwear 


“U.S.” Boots, built so strongly they’re 
famous wherever boots are worn—“‘U.S.”’ 
Rubbers and Arctics, all styles and sizes 
for the whole family—‘‘U. S.”” Bootees, 
the all-rubber lace shoes for spring and 
fall use—every kind of rubber footwear 
is included in the big “‘U. S.” line. “Look 
for the ‘‘U. S.”’ Trade-mark. 


United States Rubber Company 


“US? Walrus 
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The Future of the Beef Cattle Industry 
It Offers Some Knotty Problems 


By E. N. WENTWORTH 


ARMERS of the cornbelt have become fairly familiar 
with what is commonly called the corn-hog cycle, but 
so far little attention has been paid by them to cycles 

and trends in the cattle industry. One naturally expects 
that if cycles develop in cattle, they must operate over longer 
periods than in the case of hogs, since longer periods of time 
are required for reproduction and the rebuilding of herds 
following liquidation from low prices. Recently Dr. F. A. 
Pearson of Cornell has showed that the range beef cattle 
cycle runs about eight years from peak to peak, as tompared 
to the three-year period in swine. In the case of cattle, 
however, the cycle is not intimately tied up with the volume 
of the corn crop as occurs with swine, but instead is related 
to the time required for expansion in cattle breeding to over- 
step the demands of the various beef outlets. 

The typical beef cattle cycle today may be figured from 
the present mo- 
ment when liqui- 
dation has been 
most drastic. 
During the last 
two years range 
beef prices have 
been lowest in 





from its 1919 peak ts a practical equilibrium between the 
two, there seems to be nothing in the immediate situation 
to suggest a return to the deficiency producing condition of 


. twelve years ago. The present tariff requires that American 


markets must get much further out of line with European 
markets if appreciable quantities of South American or 
Australian beef are to reach our shores soon. 

Beef is constantly referred to as a staple food product 
whose consumption per capita is continually diminishing. 
Evidence of this comes from various sources. Twenty-five 
years ago our per capita consumption of beef was something 
over 85 pounds, while fifteen years ago it was over 75 
pounds. In 1915 and in 1919, it was 56 and 58 pounds 
respectively, while in 1921 it was again approximately at 
the 58-pound mark. Low beef prices and the favorable 
industrial conditions of 1923 permitted a slight increase to 

62.5 pounds, but 
the general trend 
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that the shghtly 
improved profits 
and general fi- 
nancial condi- 
tions in beef cattle industry will suggest a slight expansion. 

Western breeders in particular should make growing 
profits during the next three or four years, due in large part 
to the favorable industrial conditions which are commonly 
believed to be in prospect, and also to the fact that the 
cattle operators of ay have very largely written off 
their losses and liquidated their indebtedness to a degree 
placing them on a firm financial bottom. From this point 
onward, the profits will tempt increased expansion, either 
in the size or number of herds. The competition for ing, 
feed, ete., will then raise the cost of production. The beet 
cattle cycle will then again approach something of its present 
condition, probably eight or nine years hence. 

The beef cattle cycle is not so simple a problem to attack 
as is the corn-hog cycle. In the first place, hog production 
and pork products are much more standardized, and the 
choice of procedure is not quite so rigid in cattle as in hogs. 
The beef cattle breeder may veal his calves, may finish and 
sell them as baby beef or may graze them over to sell as 
feeder yearlings the second fall after birth. He may even 
carry them over for sale as two-year-old feeders, may ship 
from the breeding ground to a northwest maturing ground 
for grass fattening as three or four-year-olds, or may ship 
into certain commercial feed yarcis at any age to have them 
fattened for his account. 

With so many choices possible, liquidation in the cattle 
industry takes place as slowly as does its expansion, and in 
recent years the cycle has been more perfectly and regularly 
i than in the case of swine. The principal point of 
interest to beef cattle men is that we are now just on the 
upturn from the low point of the curve. Prospects for the 
beef producer for the next few years, if the cycle as developed 
in the last twenty-five years is repeated, are distinctly 
favorable. 

With the exception of the war years, America has been 
for two decades on a practically self-sufficing basis from the 
standpoint of beef cattle production. We have neither 
produced materially for export, nor have we imported any 
important quantities. In 1912-13 small importations of 
South American beef reached the eastern markets. But 
altho the surplus of exports over the imports has declined 


there was ap- 


The relative price of range cattle compared with native catile on the Chicago market, using : 
the price of native catile as a base of 100 proximately 0.9 


head per capita, 
. whereas in 1920 
this ratio had a | to 0.6 head per capita. This decrease, 
of course, is much more rapid than the decrease previously 
quoted for beef consumption. The ability to get relatively 
more beef per head today is due to the accomplishments 
of the producer in getting his animals on the market at a 
younger age, and thereby reducing the overhead in breeding 
stock. It is also due to the a of the packer 
in producing more pounds of edible meat per hundred 
pounds live weight than was secured seventy years ago. 
Yet in spite of these mitigating circumstances, there is no 
question but that beef consumption gradually declines, and 
with it the prospects for profitable beef cattle production. 

The principal reasons behind this reduction are two: 
first, the increased competition of other foods, of clothes, 
amusements, automobiles, etc., for the family pocketbook; 
and second, the decreasing quality of beef. The first factor 
has produced a demand for lighter and more quickly pre- 
pared cuts, which has created outlets for light, thin cattle, 
especially cows, that would have cut small figure in the meat 
consumption of a quarter of a century past. The premium 
which lack of weight has commanded has come to offset 
to a large extent the premium which quality once secured, 
and has made the producer careless in his methods of breed- 
ing. This in turn has brought about the second factor, the 
decrease in quality of beef. 

The evidence of this latter situation may be traced 
historically. The first cattle improved for beef production 
that were introduced in any quantities in American herds 
came to this country between 1830 and 1860 into the Ohio 
valley. Just before the Civil war, their pressure was felt in 
Indiana and Illinois, and during the 70’s large numbers of 
well-bred cattle were produced on both banks of the Mis- 
sissippi to the north of St. Louis. In fact, the degree of 
improvement reached such a point that the finest slaughter 
cattle in the world were Ae a in this region for export 
to Great Britain, and a thriving trade was done from 1882 
to 1888. During the last quarter of a century, the cattle 
of this district have deteriorated just as did the cattle of tae 
Ohio valley before them, due to the introduction and inter- 
crossing of the dairy bloods. Today the only source ef good 
beef cattleis west of the Missouri, (Continued on page 60 
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Ow for a Gay Winter 


Radiola 
Regenoflex 


With compart- 
ments to hold all 
the batteries. 
With four Ra- 
diotrons WD-11, | 





and Radiola 
Loudspeaker 
(complete ex- 
cept batteries 
and antenna), 


$191 





This symbol of 
quality is your 
protection 


- with a Regenofler 


Music and laughter — speeches—sports! All 
the fun from the biggest fun centers of the 
great cities—right down on the farm this win- 
ter, with a Radiola Regenoflex. 


It is a sensitive set—brings in the dance music 
clearly over big distances. It is selective—tunes 
out what you don’t want. It is simple—all the 
family can use it. And best of all—its tone 
quality is clear, true, real. For days and nights 
sparkling with fun and lively with new inter- 
ests—get a Radiola Regenoflex now. 


“There's a Radiola jor every purse” 


A, 














Radio Corporation 
of America 
Sales Offices: Suite 391 
233 Broadway, New York 


10 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
28 Geary Street, San Francisco,Cal. 
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Beheading the Overhead Costs of Farming 


A Specter That Haunts the Profit Column 





By I. J. MATHEWS 


OME wag once said that nothing was sure but taxes 
and death, but I would add one other thing that is sure 
to come to every farmer—overhead. Those who have 

delved into the farm business have rather overlooked it or 

laced it in the minor costs but from the extensive accounts 
co both kept and studied covering several farms, I am 
positive that it is the third largest item in the list. With 
most farm operations, especially those involving livestock, 
feed is the largest factor, then comes labor and last but not 
least marches overhead, that silent specter that haunts the 
profit column. 

In order to conduct any farm business at all, certain 
things are necessary. There must be a house for the operator 
or tenant, a barn to shelter the livestock and ro , a 
granary for the grain and an implement shed for the imple- 
ments. There are old ditches to keep cleaned, and new ones 
to dig; weeds to cut along the roadside, buildings to paint 
and fences to build. one of these items are directly 
chargeable to any single project. You might reason that 
the crop on a certain field should bear a pro-rated portion 
of the expense of tiling the field, But here is A, a field near 
the outlet. Water from 
fields B and C drain thru 


wait a year longer for that washing machine and screening 
in that porch is pushed into the dim and too often distant 
background. 

There are those who tell the farmer that he is the most 
inefficient business man on the face of the earth but I do 
not classify with these. I have a large number of business 
men acquaintances. In general, town and city business men 
are no more successful than are farmers but they do have a 
different way of figuring. The successful ones start with 
overhead first because all the elements which enter into 
overhead must be on hand before any real production can 
take place. Is this any different than a farm business? 


AFTER you have reached a certain point of efficiency in 
feeding, you cannot decrease this cost with safety. Ifyou 
are feeding corn and tankage to healthy shotes running on 
clover or alfalfa pasture, your feeding costs cannot be 
lowered perceptibly. Similarly, after you reach a certain 
= in labor efficiency, you cannot economize much more. 
ut overhead, that combination of petty costs which in the 
aggregate figures about a fourth of the total, offers the 
chance to make sweeping 





A, so the tile thru A must , 
be larger than would be F 

necessary to drain this 
field only. There are 
scores of such complicated 
problems as these on 
every farm and at present 
no one knows what the 
real overhead cost of do- 
ing any given farm busi- 
ness is, nor is there any 
body of reliable facts from 
which to secure faithful 
averages. No special in- 





=i reductions. 
eer The large and reducible 


FS, sent . items in overh 
ce at fencing, buildings, ma- 
chinery and on farm land 
that must be drained. 
Fencing offers a good 
illustration of the ele- 
ments that enter into 
overhead. Few realize 
how fence costs affect 
overhead. We recently 
fenced a twenty-acre field 
and using twelve years as 
the life of the fence, our 





vestigator can come on to 
your farm or mine and do 
much else except compute 
the direct costs. The in- 
direct costs must be approximated, generally from meager 
fact basis. Nothing but black on white records, kept by the 
owner himself over a period of years, shed any very brilliant 
light on overhead costs. Take the tile case mentioned 
above. Only when that line of tile gives out and must be 
relaid will the owner know how much of its initial cost he 
should have charged to each crop grown in the field. Poorly 
made concrete or clay tile will last but a few seasons; others 
last very much longer. As an unfailing rule, use a quality 
of material suitable for the purpose intended. 


Ov of the records kept on my ownand other farms, I feel 
justified in saying that on most farm businesses, 25 percent 
is about the proper charge for overhead. For application, 
when you have summed up the purely direct costs, consider 
this as 75 percent of the total. Divide the sum by three and 
multiply the result by four and you will have the approxi- 
mate total cost of raising that crop or livestock. 

There is a class of farmers who positively will not lend 
ear to any talk about overhead costs of farming. They say: 
“Tf I figured in my labor, none of the crops on the farm would 
pay.” If that be so, the man who says this should first 
know, then go—either to the city or work for another farmer 
who can take his labor and make it render a positive return. 

Farming will always be an “he-couldn’t-do-anything- 
else’ vocation so long as operators wear out their jeans and 
rest their brains. True indeed, no man can pry the price of 
farm products up with a lead pencil but even when a small 
proportion of farmers know their costs and realize that with 
certain prices they even give away the fertility of their soil, 
the result is merely that they quit on these unproductive 
lines, thus decreasing the supply where others in the same 
line get an adequate return. 

Every other business man except the farmer bases on his 
standard of living first and his business must support that 
standard, else he engages in some other line. With us farm- 
ers, if the business won’t support the standard, rather than 
revamp the business, we lower our standard—the wife must 





Ornamental posts that would be for the main farm 


entrance, but add to the over: 


overhead charge for fence 
alone will be $1.56 per 
acre each year. 

One has a choice of a 
wide range of material. Woven wire, barbed wire, and 
wood, steel, or concrete posts. We have recently con- 
structed several hundred rods of fence, using woven wire 
with a barbed wire on top to keep cattle and horses from 
riding it down. We used steel posts and on account of 
taking such a quantity of both wire and posts, got them at 
wholesale prices. In long stretches, the labor costs of 
fencing per rod are smaller than in short stretches. The 
cheapest fence we put up was a string 186 rods long and 
when everything was figured, this cost us $1.26 per rod. 
Then we fenced a garden that had just an acre in it. This 
was 10x16 rods and cost $74. Right here is a lesson to be 
learned on some farms. The truck patch, the garden, the 
berry patch and the home orchard should be fenced into one 
lot. You not only decrease the cost of fencing but increase 
the ease of working this spot with horses, an item that needs 
closer attention because one gets few enough days of work 
out of each horse per year as it is. 

In steel posts, one can choose between galvanized or 
painted. Some soils contain a good deal of organic acid 
which will corrode the galvanizing in time. Our experience 
is that a painted post will resist corrosion longer and there- 
fore last longer. 


‘THE livestock pro of the farm influences the kind of 
fence to be set. A dairyman with poultry to use'up theskim- 
milk does not need a hog and sheep tight fence. I believe 
generally, however, that the good offices performed by sheep 
on the farm just as weed killers will more than offset the 
extra cost of more material in the fence. 

When a fence is once set, you are not thru with the cost— 
not by any manner of means. Over a period of years, you 
can figure on 15 percent of the first cost per year to cover 
replacement of posts broken off or corroded, new staples 
driven and restretching and tightening. The end posts and 
corners are the life of the fence and the time of year it is put 
up has much to do with how tight it should be stretched. 
Practically all fence manufacturers (Continued on page 74 
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LOOKING FORWARD, NOT BACKWARD 


WHEN a nation begins to look backward upon its past 
achievements and not forward upon what it might 
achieve, it has reached the zenith of its power. So long as 
the United States has new national problems to solve, 
rivers to harness, swamps to drain, deserts to water, soils 
to conserve, great stretches to bring into usefulness, we 
will progress materially and spiritually. It is the pioneer 
spirit that has made our people great. This great desire, 
to reach out and beyond has made this the greatest tele- 
phone, railroad, automobile, radio country in the world. 

When a family begins to look back upon the family tree 
and long to lie in the shade of its ancestral splendors, that 
family is about to pass into oblivion. You can recall in- 
stantly families that have had great wealth, or at least more 
than their neighbors. Where is that wealth now? Dissi- 
pated by sons and daughters who never knew se 
never struggled to overcome. Only those men wise enoug 
to put their wealth in the hands of trust companies that 
have nothing to do with warring relatives have kept any 
great portion of their estates together for the oncoming 
generations. 

It is the tendency of the human race to lie down on the 
job unless forced to endure hardships that develop character 
enough to endure prosperity when it comes. The worst thing 
that can happen to us is to be born to an easy time of it. 
Often the greatest blessing that can befall us is a mighty 
struggle for life or existence. 

We appreciate and properly appraise only that which has 
cost us most of material things, of education, of spiritual 
development. The world war has not been in vain, for out 
of that titanic struggle will come a solution of racial and 
national differences without war. Out of the depression 
following the collapse of 1920 have come great economic 
truths that we were forced to face and settle. Out of the 
wreckage of thousands of business enterprises and agricul- 
tural losses will come a realization that something must be 
done to put agriculture on a level with other business and 
other labor. While many must suffer in order that future 
generations may live better, we must realize that this is the 
history of the human race. Out of the sacrifice of our pioneer 
fathers and mothers have come the comforts and convenien- 
cies we enjoy today. Out of the sacrifices we make will come 
greater blessings for our children. 

But when parents think they do well to prevent their 
children from facing any hardships, any sacrifices, they 7 
do them harm. When their children have nothing to loo 
forward to out of their own achievements, they have come 
to the place where past sacrifices have been in vain. 

It is time to quit talking of and referring to the collapse of 
1920. As quickly as possible the heroic French tried to 
obliterate the scars of war by rebuilding their villages and 
tearing out the trenches. t is the spirit that conquers 
self and conquers obstacles. There is too much to do to 
start again after the collapse of agriculture to waste energy 
in recounting the past and brooding over losses. Nineteen 
twenty-five is going to be a ae year—as as we each 
will make it. It is great to be alive in the country on 
earth in the best year of all history. 


INCOME TAX PUBLICITY 


F:VERY generation has to learz first-hand the same old 
lesson that could have been acquired from past history. 
Back in 1863 congress passed an income tax law after a 


prolonged debate on whether the matter should be held a 
sacred secret by the government or whether the public 
should satisfy its curiosity by newspaper publicity. The 
taxes were held sacred for four years = oud the demand for 


publicity was listened to and acceded to. It had to be 
abandoned because publicity of private affairs confided to 
the government was too inquisitorial to stand in free America. 


There are too many reasons why your personal affairs are , 
nobody’s business. 


PROPOSED WATERWAY IMPROVEMENT 


"THERE are two bills before congress, the purpose of which 
is the speedy completion of our waterways so they may 
be used in transportation. One proposes to take a lump 
sum of $204,000,000 from the treasury and with it complete 
the river projects within five years. The other proposes 
to issue bonds to the sum of $204,000,000 de mack x after 
ten years from date of issue, and payable within a period 
of thirty years. With this sum the work would be pushed 
to completion in about five years. 

+ The latter seems to be the most sensible plan. In either 
case it is the speed with which the projects are completed 
that is the important thing. In the past the government has 
squandered millions of dollars on projects that never were 
completed simply because too small a eens was put to work 
to accomplish anything. The mud washed in behind as fast 
as it was dredged out in front. 

It may not be generally known by those who have been 
condemning the Esch-Cummins transportation act but the 
fact is that it provides, and makes mandatory, a joint rate 
with waterways on any shipment designated to go by rail 
and water. Instead of the railroads killing off water trans- 
portation as they did before that act, they are compelled to 
cooperate to the advantage of the shippers, for water rates 
are always cheaper than rail rates. 

We either should adopt a policy of utilizing our vast 
waterway systems for which we have been paying millions 
of dollars for development that got us nowhere, or we should 
abandon the idea and quit spending our money. 

We need the opening of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
waterway. We need also, and can secure sooner, the com- 
— of our inland waterways so that a vast — of 

reight may find its way more cheaply and quickly from 
source of production to point of consumption. On one shi 
ment of steel plates by rail and water a saving of $11,7 
was made in freight c ' 

As long as we need to do something for flood control we 
may as well go a step further and water trans- 
portation. 


NEIGHBORS 

LARION, Iowa, Nov. 28—(Special)—Thirty-five neigh- 
C bors of Lawrence Perkins met at his farm to help with 
the husking. The rain deferred the work until the next 
day when more turned out and made short work of the 
husking. Mr. Perkins is in the hospital in Fort Dodge, 
suffering from the effects of an injury received more than 
@ year ago.” 

Every year we see just such a news item in the daily 
press. No doubt many such deeds of neighborliness fail to 
get publicity. No one can fail to read such news without a 
eeling of great satisfaction. It proves, if proof were neces- 
sary, that with the passing of pioneering which demanded 
neighborliness, the needs of our fellow man are not being 
neglected now. It is a safe bet that the Perkins have been 
good neighbors. They, no doubt, have been helpful to the 
whole community. Such people find that kind deeds, like 
good seeds, return a rich harvest of neighborliness in the 

of their need. 

n the Perkins neighborhood they do not “‘pass by on the 
other side.” When a man’s corn is still in the field, instead 
of such sneering remarks as “What do you think of that for 

farmin’! Corn not picked yet, and we’ve had such 
excellent weather.” No, they say, “I wonder what’s the 
matter here. Maybe somebody is sick. Maybe his team 
got cut up so he can’t use it. Something has kept him from 
work. I’ll go find out.” And when they find out, the neigh- 
bors pitch in and give a boost to the delayed work, whatever 
it is. Thatspirit makes a neighborhood a good place tolivein. 

Iowa has no monopoly on neighborliness. In Widner 
township, Knox county, Indiana, George Seirp was danger- 
ously ill. Of course, his work got behind. But in three 
hours the neighbors had filled his silo and later sowed his 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 9 


winter wheat. When farmer learned of the deeds, 
he said: “It sure makes a fellow feel good when he finds his 
neighbors and friends remember him when he is confined to 
his bed and does not know how he is going to get his work 
done. ... I just can’t express my thanks as I would like to.” 

In the same county was the total loss of the Anderson 
barn by fire. Immediate rebuilding was urgent. In a day’s 
time his neighbors had the frame up and in a short time the 
barn was reconstructed. In emergencies such as noted the 
women generally assemble too and cook for the gang, so 
their neighborliness is also a part of the story. 


GASOLINE TAX 


Mest of our states have a gasoline tax. Some do not. 
It is time they did, and here’s the reason: A tax on 
gasoline compels the use of the roads to pay for their building 
and upkeep in proportion to the use made of them. If he 
drives little, he pays little. If he drives much, he pays more. 
Whether the user lives in the state or passes thru, Re pays for 
the wear and tear of the roads. 

The heavy truck and bus use lots of gasoline. A gas tax 
gets these road destroyers as it should. If provision is made 
for exemption of tax on gasoline used wholly for non-highway 
purposes, as in gas engines or farm tractors, then it is the 
most sensible means of paying for better highways. 

Since January 1, 1924, 1,500 bus lines have been added 
to those then in operation. Five thousand four hundred 
new busses travel these new lines. No doubt, truck lines 
have had a similar increase. The fair way to tax the road 
user is by a gas tax. Delinquent states should get in line. 


THE HOWELL-BARKLEY BILL 

TH transportation act of 1920 created a railroad labor 

board consisting of nine members appointed by the 
president, three out of six nominated by the employees of 
the railroads; three out of six nominated by the a 
ment group of the railroads, and three as e 
public, appointed directly by the president, all with the 
advice pe ponent of the senate. These men hold office for 
five years. It is their job to hear all complaints regarding 
wages and working conditions and to decide all cases brought 
before the labor board. When a dispute arises that cannot 
be arbitrated by the road officials and the employees, the 
board is forced to act so as to prevent a strike. 

Having the power to subpoena witnesses secure books 
and other evidence, the board is in a better position to get 
at the facts in the dispute than any other body. The public, 
which always pays for rail strikes, sits in on the hearings 
and has the balance of power. 

It is proposed in the Howell-Barkley bill before congress 
to do away with the railroad labor board and substitute for 
it a federal board of mediation and conciliation with no 
representation of the public on this board. Either the 
employees or the railroads could refuse to arbitrate and a 
strike would result, with the public paying the bill. 

This bill is pushed by the same interests that favored the 
Plum plan of public ownership of railroads, and those back 
of the recent political campaign to establish government 
ownership of railroads. During the short operation of the 
roads by the government the public got its fill of having 
employees run the railroads for their particular benefit. 
They want no more of that. Farmers and farm organiza- 
tions want a labor board that consists of all the interested 
parties to a rail dispute with power to get at the truth and 
enforce its decisions. 


THE AGONY OF INACTIVITY 


TH following letter from one of our readers rings so true 
and so sincere that we are quoting it in full: “The past 
four months when our copy of Suc ul Farming was placed 
in our mail box we have been made homesick for the old farm 
and the November number nearly broke the hearts of two 
old people, namely mother and myself. 

“We were looking at the front cover . Those who 
have lived on a farm until old age caused them to give way to 
a younger generation will realize the feeling that swept over 
us two lonely folks in town. Long did I gaze at that picture 
and my glasses seemed to grow : and taking them off to 
polish I glanced over my shoulder at mother and when I saw 
the tears rolling down her cheeks I came to the conclusion 
that my glasses did not need polishing at all. 

“When old people have given up the farm after many, 
many years of toil and perhaps suffering as the younger 
generation never can or will, one seems to hesitate and 
wonder and deplore the disposition of the younger men and 


women to get away from their farm homes to our large 
cities, where they are subject to difficulties and temptations, 
which too often they fail to overcome. 

“Young men and young women, favored with every com- 
fort of life and not overworked, fancy that they may do 
better in town and with the merest trifle of consideration, 
their hands are withdrawn from the implements of agricul- 
ture and ziven to the office, or shopwork of the city, which, 
alas, often proves vastly less agreeable. 

“Parents thruout the country have not failed to roalize 
this startling truth. Of all occupations that of agriculture 
is best calculated to induce love of country and rivet it 
firmly on the heart. No occupation is more honorable, 
none as healthful, none as peaceful or independent, none 
of more tranquility and happiness. Of course, the farmer 
delights in the prosperity of the city as his market. He 
acknowledges the work of the mechanic and rejoices in the 
benefits that come from the men of science. 

“All speak in some way to the spirit of agriculture. 

“After all is said and done agriculture is the mother of 
us all. She gives employment to navigation and materials 
to commerce. She strengthens population, maintains 
manufacturers. 

“We thank, you, Mr. Editor, for your new cover pictures. 
They may cause tears and heartaches for the old farm, but 
we rejoice that there are still willing hands to carry on 
where faint hearts have faltered and old hands have had to 
give up the struggle.—F. 8. B.” 

The above letter tells its own story. It voices no doubt 
the feelings of many a retired couple who now suffer from 
the agonies of inactivity. Many a middle-aged farm couple 
dreams of the day of bliss when they can retire from the farm 
and move to the city. They do not realize that they are, 
no doubt, hoping for a state of mind so aptly described in 
the above letter. Retired farmers do not belong to city 
life. They cannot be assimilated by city life because they 
have not the city state of mind. They are lonesome among 
thousands. The time hangs heavily on their inactive hands. 

The place for farmers to retire is on the farms they love 
because of the life blood they have put into them. They 
can have e city convenience in a modern home on the 
farm at what it will cost in the long run to have these con- 
veniences in the city. They are where they can look after 
light activities on the farm and live their accustomed lives 
in their accustomed surroundings. 


THE BONUS UNCALLED FOR 

UT of four and a half million soldiers of the world war 

only one and a half million have taken advan of the 

bonus act which entitles them to the benefits of that law. 

After all the fuss made by the veterans for a bonus, it seems 

strange that so few have availed themselves of its advan- 

“om. Captain Edwards says the law provides in effect as 
follows: 


“A veteran with the maximum credit for overseas service 
at $1.25 per day or a total credit of $625 has 20 percent 
added to this making a grand total of $750 which is used to 
purchase a twenty- endowment policy for the veteran 
at the age nearest the date of making his application. If he 
makes application himself, his widow will get a lump 
sum cash payment of $1,580 on rps his death. If the widow 
makes the application she would get only $625, divided into 
ten quarterly payments. In this case the widow would lose 
almost $1,000 because her husband had failed to do his 
duty in this regard. 

“This rule applies in all cases and the amount paid is 
dependent upon the length of service of each individual, 

above cited case being the maximum. 

“Men entitled by their service to a bonus of $50 or less 
are paid in cash in lieu of the endowment policy. Those 
cash payments become due March 1, 1925. 

“If the veterans intend to apply they should apply now. 
If they do not want the bonus under any consideration, they 
should notify the Adjutant General to that effect. 

“T do not believe that the 3,000,000 veterans who have 
failed to apply realize how important this matter is to their 
loved ones.” 


ANOTHER INQUIRY 
MAYBE the agricultural commission will discover what 
is the matter with agriculture and state the remedy, 
and maybe it will not. Maybe it will conclude, as a doctor 
who came too late, that the patient has so far recovered that 
nothing need be done. Anyway, the commission is at work 
and the farm population waits its findings with interest. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By ALASTAIR 


HE final session of the Sixty-Eighth congress is under 

way and has received the annual message of the presi- 

dent. Legislation is still in the formulative stage and 
the principal significance of the president’s message lies in 
the bearing it has on the policies of the administration during 
the next four years, rather than in its bearing on legislation 
in the immediate future. It is the general impression that 
little major legislation will be enacted in the present session; 
that no tax reduction bill will be introduced; that the rail- 
road transportation question will not be seriously tackled 
before this congress dies by statute limitation on March 4, 
1925. 

In his message, Mr. Coolidge committed himself definitely 
to a program embodying the following cardinal features: 
continued economy to make possible tax reduction next 
year; consolidation of the railroads into larger units to secure 
better values for the public; provision for a practical world 
tribunal into which the United States could enter volun- 
tarily; the calling of another conference for limitation of 
arms; collection and liquidation of debts owed by the powers 
to this country; repeal of the law making income tax 
returns public; development of the St. Lawrence; relief for 
irrigation farmers and control of the flood waters of the 
Mississippi and Colorado rivers. 


Committee on Agricultural Legislation 


FeXCerT for his statement opposing legislation of any 
kind to fix the prices of agricultural produce, his sug- 
gestion for immediate aid to the livestock interests and his 
recommendation for the sale of Muscle Shoals to private 
interests under specific guarantees, the president’s references 
to agriculture were general. He is awaiting the findings of 
the committee on agricultural inquiry before submitting a 
special legislative recommendation. It is confidently ex- 
pected that at least part of the program of the committee 
will be submitted in time to permit legislative action in this 
congress. 

The committee itself has laid out its work and consider- 
able progress has been made. Its work looking to a perma- 
nent program has been divided into three major phases, 
namely, agricultural legislation, the administration of 
present laws, and education. Immediate attention is to 
be given measures for strengthening the structure of cooper- 
ative marketing and relief for the cattle industry and recom- 
mendations to this end will be submitted within the next 
few weeks. , 

In the meantime, the committee is delving deeply into 
every law and every phase of governmental activity affect- 
ing the basic industry of agriculture. For this purpose a 
digest is being made of the financial structure, including the 
federal reserve board, the farm loan board and the war 
finance corporation, while similar reports for the use of the 
committee are being prepared on the tariff, on the entire 
structure of transportation, including physical facilities by 
rail and water and freight rates, as well as on foreign compe- 
tition in American agricultural products, the condition of 
irrigation projects at present in operation and in contempla- 
tion for the future, on forest resources and water-power 
development. It is the intention of President Coolidge 
and the committee that on the basis of this exhaustive 
study, there can be set up a system of agricultural legislation 


MONTGOMERY 


that will safeguard the country against cataclysms in the 
basic industry in the years to come. 


Farm Organizations in Action 


No content to wait while the special committee is 
amassing and digesting this enormous mass of material 
the various farm organizations have made a concerted 
move on congress, looking to the enactment of measures that 
have been long to the fore at the Capitol. Here are some of 
the outstanding measures to be urged: 

1. The MeNary-Haugen bill providing for the formation 
of a federal export corporation to handle exportable surplus 
of farm products. 

2. Legislation assuring the farmers the continued develop- 
ment of Muscle Shoals and fertilizer at a fair price. Because 
of the many bills and bids pending before the house and the 
withdrawal of the Ford bid, it is probable that a joint com- 
mittee of the two houses will be formed to agree on a method 
of operating the plant. 

3. The Capper-Williams bill, providing for a federal 
system for cooperative marketing of farm products. It 
would create a marketing board outside any government 
department or bureau and set up cooperative commodity 
boards thruout the country. 

4. The Capper-French truth-in-fabrics bill which a special 
committee of the house was instructed to have ready for 
congress in December. 

5. A measure providing increased appropriations for state 
agricultural experiment stations. 

6. The MeNary-Vestal bill standardizing containers for 
fruits and vegetables. 

8. The Ketcham bill, to lodge the foreign marketing of 
farm products and all work therewith connected in the 
department of agriculture. 

It is to be understood, of course, that the special com- 
mittee may render some of these measures unnecessary. 


Farm Forces Fight Child Labor Amendment 


WIth the opening of congress the supporters and the 
opponents of the child labor amendment to the con- 
stitution are mobilizing their forces. It has developed into 
a battle of major proportions, as the large farm organiza- 
tions including the American Farm Bureau Federation and 
the National Grange have issued their defi to the proposal. 
Altho a bill to repeal the amendment has been introduced in 
congress, action by that body is unlikely and the battle- 
ground will therefore center in the states. In spite of asser- 
tions that the amendment is not intended to affect the boy 
and girl who do desultory work on the farm, the advocates 
of the Twentieth Amendment still persist in using farm 
labor figures to make up the bulk of their statistical argu- 
ment. In this connection the Farm Bureau recently pointed 
out that of the 1,060,858 boys and girls between the ages of 
ten and fifteen inclusive, reported in the 1920 census, as en- 
gaged in gainful occupations, over 60 percent or a total of 
647,309 were on the farms. 


Crop Estimates for 1924 


CCORDING to the estimates made for the annual 
report of the departnient of agriculture which is about 
to be made public, the gross income (Continued on page 90 
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Fighting Unfairness In Business Methods 
A Commission That Is Making It Safe to Buy 


By O. M. KILE 


mission has been delving into many brands of business 

practice. In the face of great obstacles with mighty 
little help or sympathy from the department of justice, and 
with nothing but criticism and abuse from most of the 
leaders in comgress, the commission finally dug out facts 
without which the stockyards and packer control act prob- 
ably could never have been written on the statute books. 

The famous Pittsburgh Plus case decision, which is said 
to be effecting an annual saving to farmers amounting to 
$30,000,000, is another of its important cases. 

The commission has brought to light monopoly condi- 
tions, price-fixing and other far-reaching abuses in many 
other industries. Steel, lumber, sugar, leather, grain han- 
dling—these are but a few that have come under the com- 
mission’s Searching scrutiny and |eventual indictment. 

Is it any wonder then, in view of 
these facts, that the Federal Trade 
Commission is the most thoroly 
hated body in Washington? Is it 
surprising that numerous attempts 
have been made within the past five 
years to cripple the commission or 
even to do away with it entirely? 

The wonder is that in the face of 
this continuous rain of vituperation 
and the constant pressure on its 
members to “let up,”’ that body has 
lived and gone on ahead with its 
work. The only explanation is in 
the personality of the men who have 
led the fight. But even these men 
could not have carried on successfully 
without the support of organized 
agriculture. The National Board of 
Farm Organizations from its incep- 
tion has been a warm champion of 
the Federal Trade Commission. The 
Grange, the Farmers’ Union and the 
Farm Bureau all rallied to its sup- 
port. Joining with these were the 
Consumers’ League and certain of 
the leaders of the League of Women ie 


LD) vnission the past ten years the Federal Trade Com- 





Company” unless he in fact operates a woolen mill; that 
paint cannot be labeled “army,” “navy,” “battleship,” or 
similar suggestive ‘names unless actually identical with 
paints ordinarily used by the army or navy; that golf balls 
must not be stamped “official” unless fully entitled to this 
designation by official action; that a manufacturer must not 
send out fountain pens marked “price $10” when they are 
worth and are to be sold to the public at $2 to $3; that felt 
roofing labels or advertising shall not contain the word 
“rubber,” and so on at the rate of ten or a dozen cases each 
month. 

When you go into a drug store to buy a sponge, in all 
probability you would not know whether a particular 
specimen is “‘loaded’’ or not. Very likely the druggist him- 
self cannot tell. But sponges are sold by weight and clever 
but unscrupulous sponge producers found that by passing 
sponges thru a bath of glucose and 
sand the weight could be consider- 
ably increased. This gave an unfair 
advantage over the honest dealer. 
In fact, all dealers were soon forced 
to adopt this deception for self- 
protection. The better class pro- 
ducers were only too glad when the 
commission stepped in and broke up 
this deceptive practice. Many com- 
plaints of this kind are lodged by the 
better firms themselves. Only thus 
are the high-grade firms able to pro- 
tect themselves and their customers 
from the deceptions forced by the 
unscrupulous members in the busi- 
ness. 

In no business probably has this 
cooperation between the commission 
and an industry been better illus- 
trated than in dairy products. Only 
a year ago the very troublesome 
practice of using short weight butter 
pana in the Southwest was 
oroken up in this way. For years a 
number of creamery companies had 
been selling butter in cartons con- 





Voters. With this background of 
support the commission has success- 
fully repelled the most desperate 
attacks. 

But there is another side to the work of the Federal Trade 
Commission that is of great importance to every consumer. 
Only a portion of the commission’s time is given over to the 
investigation of monopolies and trade combinations. Most 
of its activities have to do with the rooting out of unfair 
trade practices. The commission is making it safe for you 
to buy, particularly to buy advertised articles. No adver- 
tiser can long get away with a deceptive description of the 
article offered for sale and not fall into the hands of the com- 
mission. For that reason it is actually safer to buy an article 
from an advertised description than to select it over the 
counter in a store. The storekeeper may make misstate- 
ments verbally and escape; but if a merchant_puts these 
misstatements down in black and white in an advertisement 
he will soon find himself afoul of the Federal Trade Com- 
mussion, 

The law does not compel an advertiser to tell everything 
about his product, but what he does tell must be truthful. 
The commission has even gone further in some cases and 
now says in effect that all highly important points concern- 
ing the product must be mentioned. For instance, a year 
or so ago a concern began to rebuild automobile tires and 
advertise them for sale. The advertisement did not say 
that these were new tires, but neither did it say that they 
were rebuilt. In fact, the wording was such as to leave the 
impression that these were new tires at very attractive 
prices. The commission ruled that the buyer was bein 
deceived and ordered the company to include the werd 
“rebuilt” in describing its product. 

-The commission has ruled that a product cannot be 
marked “woolen” unless it is all wool; that a clothing re- 
tailer cannot call his store the “Blank Woolen Mills’ 





C. W. Hunt, farmer member of the Federal 
rade Commission 


taining one or two ounces less than 
the standard one-pound package. 
To the average eye this package 
looked no different from the usual 
pound package and was no doubt usually purchased with the 
idea that it contained one pound. The difference was par- 
ticularly hard to detect when buying one of the usual quarter 
or half-package cubical pieces in which butter is frequently 
sold nowadays. 

Since the actual weight of the contents of the package 
was printed on the carton and it could not be shown that the 
salesmen ever actually represented these packages to contain 
a “pound” there was no way of stopping this practice thru 
appeal to the food and drug laws. In order to meet competi- 
tion, high-grade ‘firms had to adopt this same deception. 
The practice was well established and widespread. 

Then an appeal was made by the better creameries asking 
the Federal Trade Commission to forbid this practice on 
the grounds that it constituted unfair practice. The com- 
mission called together all the interested parties in the 
Southwest and got them to agree to discontinue this short- 
weight package. Unfortunately, however, all did not carry 
out this agreement. Then it became necessary for the com- 
mission to issue an order against those offending companies 
to “cease and desist’”’ under penalty of prosecution. 

Another type of troublesome trade practice that the com- 
mission recently broke up in the dairy industry is illus- 
trated by the case of the “Sunlight Creameries” of Wash- 
ington Court House, Ohio. Several companies bought 
cream in the same general territory including parts of Ohio, 
Indiana, Tennessee and Kentucky. Local cream eollecting 
stations were established by each concern and placed in 
charge of managers under contract. This manager receives 
and tests the milk brought in by patrons and issues the 
creamery company’s checks for cream so purchased. The 
practice grew up of enticing (Continued on page 89 
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National Grange Holds Annual Session 


Marks Fifty-eighth Year of Constructive Effort 


HE NATIONAL GRANGE recently closed its fifty- 

eighth annual session. When an organization has lived 

for fifty-eight years and during the majority of that 
period has been the most influential spokesman for agri- 
culture and the interests of farmers, its declarations regard- 
ing the great questions which are so vitally affecting the 
farming industry at present are worthy of most serious 
consideration. While the Grange has had its ups and 
downs, as is true of most institutions, 
yet its record as a whole is remark- 
able in the way of constructive ac- 
complishments. While in certain 
sections the local and state granges 
have at times wandered off into 
unwise and unsuccessful ventures, 
yet the organization as a whole has 
stood firmly by the principles of 
educational, social and economic 
betterment, upon which it was 
founded. 

Thru most of its fifty-eight years 
of existence, the grange has been the 
only organization that could speak 
with any degree of authority for the 
agricultural interests of the entire 
country. The fights it has made for 
and against various propositions of 
nation-wide importance are suffi- 
cient to give it an enviable record 
and entitle it to respect. Free rural 
mail delivery, parcel post, pure food 
legislation, the department of agri- 
culture, with an official in the presi- 
dent’s cabinet, are just a few of the 
many things which the farmers of the 
country enjoy and for which they 
are indebted very largely to the persistent and consistent 
work of the grange. 

At its recent meeting the National Grange adopted the 
following as a declaration of policy: 

1. Strong declaration for the equality of agriculture— 
in legislation and in government plans, also in the adjust- 
ment of tariff rates, etc., to insure an equitable balance 
between producers and consumers. 

2. Emphatically endorsing the cooperative marketing 
idea, and the promise of the National Grange to support 
such legislation in the coming session of congress as shall 
best advance the cooperative marketing principle, under 
federal supervision. 

3. Approval of the plan for a federal commission for the 
development of super-power, in order that its advantages 
may be carried to farmers and country people. 

4. Construction at the earliest possible date of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway, as an added means of 
opening up transportation facilities in the United States. 

5. Vigorous opposition to the proposed twentieth amend- 
ment on child labor, in its present form, and the pledge of 
the National Grange to use all its organized energies to 
prevent ratification; but reaffirming grange interest in every 
form of genuine child welfare, education and development. 

The National Grange voted to favor a high ‘export 
duty or ‘an actual embargo on logs and unfinished lumber 
not yet fabricated into industrial products. 





L. J. Taber, Master National Grange 


Immediate completion and operation of Muscle Shoals 
by the government, or its lease on such terms as will insure 
the production of fertilizer for the farmers at cost, but 
strictly under the terms of the water power act. 

Reorganization of the postal service and adjustment of 
salaries and administrative methods to increase the effi- 
ciency of the department. 

Closer supervision of moving picture films and rigid 
cleanup of objectionable features. 

Increased appropriations and ef- 
forts to stamp out bovine tubercu- 
losis, in the interests of the public 
health. 

Energetic efforts and liberal state 
and federal appropriations to check 
the spread of the European corn- 
borer. 

Full endorsement of the income- 
tax principle, federal and state. 

A well-defined policy by the United 
States department of agriculture di- 
rected towards economic adjust- 
ments, rather than increased produc- 
tion, as the immediate of the 
American farmer. 

Continuation of the immigration 
restrictive laws enacted the past 
year and objection to any letting- 
down of the bars on the “ineligible 
alien’”’ clause, or otherwise permit- 
ting the admission of the yellow 
races. 

A non-partisan ballot in municipal 
elections. 

Support of the federal farm loan 
act and its defense against legislation 
that would have a tendency to interfere with the provisions 
of the act or to compel increased interest charges to farmers. 

Rigid enforcement of all laws, federal and state, and 
positive opposition to any weakening of the Volstead act 
for enforcement of national prohibition. 

Full publicity for income tax returns. 

More thoroly trained teachers for rural schools; plain, 
practical and serviceable rural school buildings, with proper 
sanitary equipment, but without: extravagant expenditure 
of funds; ample playgrounds to be provided in all plans for 
new school buildings in the open country. 

Endorsement of vocational training and especially 
increased instruction in agriculture; health inspection work 
in the public schools with proper teaching in physiology and 
hygiene; stress the necessity for making the spirit of rural 
school teaching point towards country life instead of away 
from it. 

Urging the department of agriculture at Washington to 
use its utmost energies towards balancing production with 
consumption in future agricultural planning. 

Such reorganization of the railroad labor board at Wash- 
ington as shall give the public larger instead of reduced 
representation. 

The National Grange opposes any shifting of bureaus 
or other activities from the department of agriculture 
to the department of commerce. 

The creation of any new bureaus 





(Continued on page 74 

















Balancing production with consumption is one of the problems the Grange wants solved 
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Farm Bureau Holds Sixth Annual Meeting 


The Progress and Program of the Organization 


9 


By A. H. SNYDER 


HE American Farm Bureau Federation closed its sixth 

annual convention on December 10th. It was a time 

for reporting progress made during the past year, de- 
ciding upon policies and plans for the coming , and 
electing the officials to whom would be entrusted the task 
of putting policies and plans into effect. 

One or two cha which were made in the constitution 
are probably more important than any other actions taken 
at this meeting, at least, so far as the future of the o i 
zation is coneerned. Heretofore all officers of the Federa- 
tion and all members of the executive committee have been 
elected for a period of only one year. Consequently, at 
each annual meeting, every executive office became vacant 
and there was possibility of a complete and total change in 
the personnel of the executive body of the organization. 
This gave maximum opportunity for 


would restrict the further issuance of tax-free securities. 

Placing any additional burdens on the parcel post system 
to meet increased salaries of postal employees, is opposed. 

The federal government is asked to make it possible for 
farmers to senda determine whether seeds offered for sale 
are of good quality and adapted to the locality wherein 
they are intended to be used, giving consideration to do- 
mestic as well as imported seed. 

Legislation is requested requiring the labeling of woolen 
goods so as to show the amount of shoddy, silk, cotton and 
other fabrics which they contain. 

Branch banking, as provided in the McFadden Bill, is 


op 

principle of a farmers’ — corporation under 
government charter “to preserve the domestic market for 
the American agricultural producer 
at an American price,” is endorsed. 





political maneuvering, not only dur- 
ing the annual convention, but also 
thruout the greater portion of the 
short period of one year between 
conventions. 

That full advantage has been 
taken of the situation * 


OFFICERS OF THE A. F. B. F. 


O. E. Bradfute, Ohio—President 
E. A. O'Neil, Ala.—Vice-President 


/ Executive Committee 
been evi- East 


Under the subject of transporta- 
tion, favorable expression is given 
to representation of the publie in 
the Railroad Labor Board, the im- 
provement of the Mississippi, the 
Ohio, and the Missouri River sys- 


dent to anyone who has attended tems for navigation purposes, and 
conventions of the Federation, or Coo, Mer . ‘da the building of good roads under the 
who is at all informed regarding the J. C. Brubaker, Pa. joint administration of state and 
situation which has existed in the South federal authorities. 
organization. E. P. Cohill, Md. Approval is given the develop- 
It has not been possible for those W. T. Harris, K: ment of economic electrical power 
upon whom has been placed the task Harry Williams, Tex. for farm uses and the hope is ex- 
of earrying out the policies and Middle West yressed that “electrification of rural 
plans of the organization to pro- Chas. E. Hearst, Ia. omes ... May soon accom- 
ceed with any degree of assurance. J. F. Reed, Minn. plished.” 
Unless they could complete a task S. H. Thompson, IIl. In some of its lines of work, the 
within a year, someone else might West American Farm Bureau Federation 


be given their job and the work 
along that particular line carried on 
in a different way, or dropped. 





has made distinct progress during 
the past year, but there is serious 
question whether the organization 








There was no provision for a con- 
tinuity of service, which is so essen- an 
tial to the stability of any institution or organization. 

By an amendment to the constitution which, if ratified 
by the necessary number of states, will go into effect at 
the next annual meeting, the officers will be elected for a 
term of two years, and the executive committee will even- 
tually be elected for a similar period. In the latter case, 
half the members will be elected at each annual meeting, 
so that at all times one-half the members of the executive 
committee will be serving their second year and will have 
had at least one year’s experience in the work. 

Another important amendment to the constitution was 
designed to place representation in the national organiza- 
tion more nearly upon the basis of the number of individual 
members in local or county farm bureau organizations. 

The resolutions passed at the annual convention serve 
as the program of work for the coming year and officiall 
state the policy and attitude of the organization as ry oe 
many questions and measures having an important = 
ing upon agriculture. Following is a summary of some 
of the more important resolutions: 

“The American Farm Bureau Federation pledges itself 
to the continued support of those cooperative marketing 
organizations already organized and rendering a service in 
the distribution and marketing of farm products. 

“A national wool terminal cooperative agency should be 
established to afford a complete cooperative marketing 
program. The A. F. B. F. should aid in such a move. 

“We authorize the president of the A. F. B. F. to call 
a conference of farm organization leaders for the purpose 
of making not more than three nominations for the con- 
sideration of President Coolidge in appointing the next 
secretary of agriculture. 

“We approve the governmentcrop reportsingeneral . . .” 

On the subject of taxation, the resolutions recommend 
the abolition of the federal estate tax; would tax mo 
derived from the sale of stock dividends as if the divid 
had been paid in cash; approve the gift tax; and they 


as a whole is in as strong position 
at present as it was one or two 
years ago. Internal dissension, the bane of so man 
farmers’ organizations, has had its effect upon the A, F. 
B. F. The past year has witnessed the spectacle of states, 
which are members of the organization, withholding their 
financial and other support, because they did not entirely 
agree with the policies adopted by the majority at the last 
convention, or some particular method used in carrying 
out these policies. 

The future of the organization and the influence it will 
be able to exert will depend upon the extent to which it 
receives the united support of the farmers of the country. 
If it must continually deal with dissension in its own ranks 
and be subject to passive, if not active opposition of those 
who should be its friends, as well as the attacks of its 
enemies, its record of accomplishment cannot be great. 
An organization that is divided in its own ranks cannot 
retain the confidence of its own members, and its friends, 
nor command the respect of its enemies. 

I have attended every annual meeting of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation since it was organized. I have 
been hopeful that it would be a powerful influence in 
bringing better conditions to the great agricultural indus- 
try of the country. It has an enviable record of accom- 
plishment during its short existence. Of course, it has 
made mistakes, but such was inevitable. The important 
fact for the organization to recognize is that the fewer 
mistakes it makes, the greater the confidence it will re- 
ceive and the influence it will wield. As the organization 
becomes older, mistakes which would have been generally 
overlooked in its infancy will bring serious consequences, if 
not corrected. 

One thing that has been an outstanding evil at every 
annual convention of the A, F. B. F. is the relatively la 
amount of time that has been given to politics of t 
organization, and the relatively small amount of time that 
is given to consideration of some of the most complicated 
rh far-reaching questions affecting (Continued on page 30 
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The boys and the Jerseys helped build the farm 


How Conkle Rebuilds Rundown Farms 


A Method That Many Could Follow 


By W. E. FARVER 


HEN Cleophas Conkle of Coshocton county, Ohio, 
W count the farm on which he now lives, the soil was 
only two or three inches deep and crops had a 
mighty hard time to live, much less produce at all profit- 
ably. Corn grew only two or three feet high and it was im- 
possible to raise clover. Forty years of soil robbery had 
exhausted the available fertility while an almost total lack 
of humus made it practically worthless. Of course, land 
in such a rundown condition does not cost much in the first 
place, but in order to make it produce profitably again, 
much expense is necessary. Conkle has rebuilt five farms 
totaling 800 acres in the last twenty years and his books 
show that each one had more spent on it for renovation and 
remodeling than the original purchase price amounted to. 
Conkle started out as a mail carrier between two county 
seats of Ohio. As a result of daily observations and the 
talks he had with farmers along the route, an intense interest 
in livestock took hold of him. It was only natural, then, 
when he took up farming for himself, that he would make 
livestock and dairy cattle 


largely depends. Conkle’s start in dairy cattle was a tiny, 
purebred, Jersey calf given to him by a farmer along his 
mail route. Already he was planning to settle down to 
farming, so other calves were bought as circumstances per- 
mitted. Not long after getting settled, a bull was bought 
and sold, both transactions involving only a day’s time, 
et from them this budding young farmer learned a valuable 
esson. 

In his neighborhood lived a breeder of purebred Jerseys 
from whom a bull and four cows were bought at a very 
reasonable figure. The bull had been advertised and the 
day Conkle brought him home he received what he con- 
sidered a very good offer by telegraph. He accepted and 
shipped the bull in charge of a brother, at once. When the 
brother returned, he brought back the information that the 
bull was no doubt one of the best in the country and that he 
had been practically given away. To Conkle all bulls 
looked pretty much alike at that time. Now he knows there 
is a difference, even tho the bulls do look alike. 

Conkle now has a large 
herd of both Jerseys and 





in particular, his main 
line of support in rebuild- 

ing wornout soils. But 
livestock must be fed; and 

in order to be profitable, 
at least the bulky feed 
should be produced on the 
home farm. Conkle 
wanted to keep a large 
number of animals about 
him so he would have a 
good supply of manure 
available for the land, yet 
how could he hope to feed 
them from such scanty 
crop yields? 

The silo was the solu- 
tion to this problem. 
Conkle says: “The best 
investment I ever made 
in farm equipment was my silos. They make hard work, 
work which comes at a time when some folks like to rest, 
but they have made it possible for me to feed a larger 
number of cattle than any other system I know of and 
cattle have been the foundation of my success.’”’ The corn 
crop practically all goes into the silos. 

The first move toward soil improvement was a generous 
application of lime and acid phosphate with manure as 
fast as it became available. The neighbors say Conkle’s 
manure spreaders get only one day of rest in a week and 
that day is Sunday. Since adding lime, there has been no 
further difficulty in getting a stand of clover. Alfalfa and 
soybeans also make good yields. 

tye has been raised in large amounts every year. In the 
days when the soil would grow little else, it served a very 
useful purpose and now when it is no longer a poor land 
crop for Conkle, he continues to raise it for hog feed and the 
large amount of straw it produces. Straw is always in 
demand for bedding and in turn it becomes manure, a 
product on which the future productiveness of the soil 








The Conkle farm home 


Ny Guernseys. Only high 
A producers are kept. The 
: cream is sold direct to a 

creamery. During the 


winter silage, legume hays 
and grain form the ration. 
In summer good pastures 
are relied upon altho a 
limited grain allowance is 
fed the year round and 
when dry weather re- 
duces the pastures, silage 
and clover hay are offered 
the cows every day. 

Spotted poland china 
hogs form a large item in 
the year’s operations and 
a flock of purebred chick- 
ens help meet the small 
bills. Mules are favorites with Conkle because they can 
rough it on cheap feed better than horses and also because 
he can always find a ready market for them. During the 
winter when not in harness, they spend most of their time 
around a timothy straw pile and with plenty of hay and 
— little grain they come out in the spring in good con- 
dition. 

Some years ago Conkle conceived the idea that too few 
young farmers were taking up the breeding of purebred 
cattle. “After giving the matter some thought, I figured 
out a proposition I felt should appeal to the average farmer 
who really wanted to start a purebred herd,” he stated. 
Quite a number of farmers have taken advantage of his 
share-plan which consists of a partnership, with each party 
owning half of the beginner’s herd. The beginner gets all 
the milk and cream and all unregistered male calves. All 
female calves and male calves that both parties decide to 
have registered are owned jointly. Beginners must feed 
and care for the herd. Uusually these contracts run from 
three to five vears. (Continued on page 22 
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The Northeast Corner of Africa EE 5s Se 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 


15 


Distant Countries 











two trips around the world. 





Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
He has rambled through more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 








of the Red See lies the 
country known as Abys- 
sinia. Our great state of Texas 
and Oklahoma combined could 
be placed in Abyssinia and 
there would be room enough 
left for Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts. 

Wedged between Abyssinia 
and the Red Sea is a little strip 
of land that belongs to Italy. This colony is known as Eritrea. 
| had but a glimpse of this while passing up the Red Sea. While 
this Italian colony is as large as the state of Ohio the land is very 
poor. About the only inhabit- 





Scr th of the southern end 






of the two great rivers of 
northeast Africa. One of these 
branches, called the Blue Nile, 
rises in the heart of Abyssinia, 
and this makes a waterway 
from this country to the Sudan: 
The other great branch of the 
Nile comes from the very heart 
of Africa and is called the 
White Nile. Khartum is at the point where they come to- 
gether. 

It was in the heart of Africa that Theodore Roosevelt went 
for his famous hunt immediately after leaving the White 
House and Khartum was often mentioned in connection with 

this expedition. This city is a 





ants are nomads who have to 
move about from place to place 
with their sheep, goats, oxen and 
camels. Many of these tribes 
live in tents much as their an- 
cestors did hundreds of years ago, 

Abyssinia is one country 
where salt often sells for more 
money than sugar. The Italians 
have been trying to work up 
trade with the Abyssinians and 
salt seems to be the “‘tie that 
binds.” It is used a good deal 
as tobacco is used in our country. 
The average Abyssinian always 
likes to have a stick of rock salt 


hundred years old and in the 
days of General Gordon, Chinese 
Gordon as he was often cailed 
was quite a city. The genera 
made such heroic efforts to 
break up the slave trade that he 
was murdered in the city by his 
enemies, who then almost com- 
pletely destroyed the place. 

The body of General Gordon 
rests in Saint Paul’s Cathedral 
in London and upon his tomb is 
the finest inscription I have ever 
seen upon a monument. A por- 
tion of it is as follows: “Here 
lies a man who always and 





about his person. He licks it as tg everywhere gave his strength to 

tho it were candy and seems to ————— - weak, he wneeiy to - 

like it as much. ‘ : suffering, his substance to the 
Before his death, which oc- Valley of the tombs of the kings poor and his heart to God.” 


curred a few months ago, Frank , 
Carpenter said: “If an Abyssinian meets a friend, he asks him 
to have a taste of his salt stick and his friend brings out his 
individual stick and they take lick about. It is just as it was 
with snuff in the days of our forefathers, when everyone offered 
his friends a pinch of his choice macaboy.” _ ; 
East of Abyssinia is another Italian possession called Somali- 
land. This land is almost three times as large as the state of 
lowa. It reaches out into the Indian Ocean at . 


The present city of Khartum 
is laid out somewhat on the plan of Washington, D.C. At the 
death of General Gordon, the Mahdists, who murdered him 
came into power, and the city was almost entirely destroyed and 
the seat of the Mahdist government made at Omdurman, 
which is on the opposite side of the river not many miles from 
Khartum. Omdurman grew very rapidly and had at one time a 
million people. When the British led by Lord Kitchener came 

upon the scene again, Khartum was restored. 





the Gulf of Aden and I had a glimpse of the 
great rock-cliff bluff known as the “‘Great Horn 
of Africa,” or Cape Guardafui as it is marked on 
the map. ‘ 
This country of Somaliland is wild and unin- 
habited except by bands of wild nomads who 
move from « a to place trying to find enough 
pasture for their flocks and camels; that is, for 
the most part. There are a few coast towns which 





Mahdi is an Arabic name which practically 
means ‘‘Messiah.’”” Mohammedan tradition said 
that among the faithful there would arise a 
Mahdi, or “one who was guided aright.” Mo- 
hamed Ahmed claimed to be that man and he 
succeeded in getting Moslems to believe this 
was true, in spite of the fact that he was a very 
bad man. He founded Omdurman and made it 
a great mili center. It is actually said that 
thisso-called Mohammedan Messiah had a palace 





are far from modern in any sense of the term. 
The Italians tried to get a lot of Abyssinia but : 
King Menelick put up such a strong fight that they gave it up. 

[t is interesting to know that Abyssinia is the original home 
of the coffee plant. In a province called Kaffa, from which the 
name “eoffee” comes, the plants grow wild and it is actually 
said the coffee trees grow large enough to be used for timber. 
The soil of Abyssinia is said to be fertile even tho the country is 
almost surrounded by deserts. The population is about eight 
million, Addis Abeba, its capital city, containing forty-five 
thousand people. Abyssinia was called Ethiopia in Bible times. 

West of Abyssinia is located the great Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, a country containing more 


located in the center of a sixty-acre tract, sur- 
rounded by a high wall, and he had four hundred wives in his 


m. 
This Mahdi and his chiefs lived in drunkenness and vice and 
were heartless. While the Koran prohibited smoking and 
drinking, yet this merciless leader who claimed to be the ‘‘one 
who was guided aright,” disregarded the sacred book of his 
religion and went the limit in all things prohibited by it. Yet 
this man always went finely attired with clothes scented with 
the most pleasing perfume and was very much admired by 

women and men 4» a certain class. 
In this article, however, I want to 





than a million square miles of terri- 
tory—one-third as large as the whole 
United States. While there is much 
land in the Sudan that is worthless, 
yet here is a great, undeveloped em- 


pire when it comes to natural 
resources. 
One hardly thinks of the Sudan 
thout thinking of gum arabic and 


W 

ivory for this country is the world’s 
chief source of supply of these prod- 
u Cotton and grain of various 
kinds grow in abundance and .some 
day this country will be the chief 
granary of Africa. Something like : 
three and one-half million people live in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. Khartum is the capital city, connected by pad with 
both the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. It is at the junction 








give a brief description of some of the 
tombs of ancient kings, especially 
that of King Tutankhaman that has 
attracted so much attention during 
the past couple of years. To get to 
this we have to jump many hundred 
miles almost directly north of Khar- 
tum to Luxor, which is almost five 
hundred miles south of Caira ‘ad 
a most wonderful day at the tomb of 
King Tut and its immediate vicinity 
a few months . While Luxor is on 
the east side of the Nile the Tombs 
of the Kings are in a most desolate 
valley about a dozen miles to the 
Getting up very early in the morning I crossed 


west of the Nile. 
the Nile in a small boat. There was a little company of about 
twenty and six carriages were in waiting. (Continued on page 90 






























INSURING CLOVER SUCCESS 

I am seeding a field to clover for the 
third successive time. The other two 
times I seeded the clover with wheat and 
iat the wheat mature but the clover has 
failed. We are planning to use oats as 
a nurse crop this year. Will there be any 
difference in the variety as to which makes 
a better nurse crop? We wish to get a 
stand of clover if that is at all possible.— 
©. B. P., Mich. 

It is probable that your clover has 
failed because the nurse crop was late 
spring wheat. This makes a poor nurse 
crop, particularly in a dry season. An 
early variety of wheat such as the Mar- 
quis would be fairly satisfactory, however. 
If you desire to use oats, use an early 
variety of oats such as the Kherson, and 
to be absolutely sure of getting a stand of 
clover, cut the nurse crop of oats for hay 
just after it has headed out. Obtainin 
a stand of clover is frequently a question o 
moisture. We presume your soil is sweet. 
If a soil test shows an acid condition, apply 
lime to the soil before seeding clover. 


WOUND DRESSING FOR PRUNING 
WOUNDS 

Will you kindly suggest a good wound 
dressing, something to paint on the wounds 
made when pruning fruit trees and shade 
trees.—P. F. M., Ind. 

The usual dressing recommended for 
the purpose is a heavy paint made of raw 
linseed oil and white lead. It is a good 
idea to add a half-ounce of powdered 
corrosive sublimate to the pint of paint. 
Another excellent wound dressing which is 
permanent is made by mixing dry bor- 
deaux mixture with raw linseed oil. This 
is very effective and is harmless. Be sure 
in either case that the linseed oil used is 
really raw. 





KEEPING POPCORN READY TO POP 

We have some popcorn of the 1923 crop 
which we stored in our attic and it will not 
pop. Is there any way to bring this back 
and make it good for popping, or is it per- 
manently ruined? It was placed next to 
a chimney where it got pretty dry.— 
B. P. C., lowa. 

You can restore this popcorn to good 
popping condition by placing some of the 
shelled corn in a fruit jar, adding a little 
water and sealing the jar. Shaking 
thoroly, allow the corn to stand for two 
days. We cannot tell you definitely how 
much water will be required, as that varies 
with the dryness of the corn, but quanti- 
ties ranging from one to two and one-half 
tablespoonfuls for each pound of shelled 
popcorn are suggested. You will find that 
storage in an outside shed where the air 
can circulate freely about the corn will 
be almost ideal to keep the popcorn in best 
condition thruout the winter months. 
However, we have kept popcorn tightly 
sealed in glass jars for as long as two years 
in the house, and kept it in good condi- 
tion. 


CLEANING COMMUTATOR ON 
DYNAMO 

I have a farm lighting plant which is 
giving some trouble. I looked into it and 
noticed the place where the electricity is 
taken off is very dirty and covered in 
places with hard grease. Could this be 
cleaned safely with emery paper or 
emery cloth?—N. L. F., Minn. 

We presume you refer to cleaning the 
commutator on which the brushes of your 
generator bear. This should never be 


cleaned with emery cloth or emery paper. 
The emery is a conductor of electricity. 





Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mail if a two-cent stamp is enclosed. Ad- 
dress, ‘Subscribers’ Information Bureau," 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 











Use sand paper. If you will apply a piece 
of sandpaper to the commutator while the 
generator is in motion you can clean it 
quickly of all oil and dirt of any kind. 
If, however, your generator is in poor 
working order, the commutator has worn 
out of round, it will be best to call in an 
expert. It may be necessary to send into 
the factory for new parts, tho the com- 
mutator can be turned down round, by a 
good mechanic, in a metal lathe. 


LIGHTING THE POULTRY HOUSE 


Will kerosene lamps take the place of 
electric lights in a poultry house where 
you wish to light the house to increase 
the length of time the chickens see? I 
have been trying three kerosene lamps 
in the poultry house, but they are not 
getting very good results. Not all the 
hens come down off the roosts, altho the 
floor is well lighted.—B. C. E., Wis. 

Kerosene lanterns of the ordinary t 
do not furnish a sufficient volume of light 
to be absolutely satisfactory for poult 
house lighting. They are reasonably ef- 
fective when several are used and pains are 
taken to light the perches as well as the 
floor of the henhouse. Possibly that is 
where your difficulty is. The roosts must 
be flooded with light as well as the floor 
in order to get the hens to come down and 
feed. That is true of any system of 
poultry house lighting. here is no 


question but what the use of artificial’ 


light to supplement daylight is a practical 
proposition when the proper lights are 
used. It increases the length of the work- 
ing day for the hens and thereby stimu- 
lates egg production during the winter 
months. Gasoline lanterns, and of course 
electric lights, where available, are still 
more convenient and usually more easily 
arranged to insure complete distribution 
of the light. 


CARE OF STALLION 


We have had difficulty the last three 
years from the fact that there has been no 
stallion of quality in the neighborhood. 
For that reason when we had an oppor- 
tunity to buy a good horse the middle of 
last summer, we made the purchase. As 
long as we could have him in a pasture, 
everything went all right, but now that he 
is in the winter quarters, he is hard to 
manage, and as we have him by himself, 
he seems to be lonesome, and does not eat 
well. We have been pretty busy, so we 
have not paid much attention to him. 
What would be the best method of han- 
dling a stallion under winter conditions?— 
M. E. B., Mo. 

If it were possible for you to work this 
stallion —— day he would be very much 
better off. If there is no work for him to 
do, at least he should have plenty of 
exercise. It should be a rule to give the 
stallion the equivalent of six miles travel 
either in work or simply walking the ani- 
mal every day. Furthermore, the animal 
should not be put off cut of sight and 
hearing of the other horses, but where he 
will receive daily attention. If you will 
give him daily work to do in order that he 
may have an appetite and in order to 
keep his muscular system in trim, and 
handle and control him daily, you will have 
much less difficulty. Furthermore, groom 
him once daily just as you would your’ 
other horsés. hile the amount of feed 
naturally depends upon the condition of 


the horse, and the manner of working him, 
you can generally allow him all the tim- 
othy or prairie hay he cares to eat, and 
then feed enough grain to keep him in 
good vigorous condition. A ration of oats 
goes well with the hay, or you can use one 
of the following: Oats four parts, corn 
six parts, oilmeal one part; or corn seven 
parts, bran three parts, oilmeal one part. 


FORECLOSURE ON MORTGAGE 


As.I am a subscriber to Successful 
Farming, I want you to answer the follow- 
ing question, if you please: A sells a farm 
to B. B pays A fifty-five percent of pur- 
chase price and gives a mortgage and note 
for the balance, and receives from A a 
warranty deed and abstraet. A sells mort- 

age to C. Mortgage comes due in May. 
& demands the payment of the mortgage. 
B has paid interest and taxes up to date 
that mortgage becomes due and B has his 
crops in. Can C remove B from the place 
at once or is there by law a certain time 


in which B can redeem himself? If B 
should be forced to vacate the place in 
May who gets the crops?—H. A. L., Wis. 


Under the laws of Wisconsin, where a 
mortgage is foreclosed by suit, actual 
sale cannot take place until one year after 
judgment is entered. Within this year, 
the mortgagor is entitled to redeem by 
paying what is due on the debt, with in- 
terests, costs, etc. However, if he does 
not redeem within that time, the pur- 
chaser becomes entitled to a deed and 
cuts off all rights of the mortgagor and 
those claiming under him. It seems that 
when deed has been issued to the pur- 
chaser the mortgagor will have no further 
rights on the place. Where the mortgage 
is foreclosed by advertisement, the mort- 
gagor has a similar right to redeem within 
one year after the date of sale. 


MULCH ON HILLSIDE 

We have some grapes planted on a steep 
hillside. These never can do much, be- 
cause we have had to keep the grapes in 
sod to keep the ground from washing. 
Is it wise in such a case to put on an extra 
quantity of manure to make up for the 
fertility removed by the grass or would 
you believe it to be a question of moisture 
rather than fertility?—O. T. H., Iowa. 

The probabilities are that yours is a 
moisture problem rather than one of fer- 
tility, but of course the manure applied 
would conserve the moisture somewhat. 
It would benefit the grapes and the grass 
alike. While the problem may be one 
chiefly of moisture, there is no question 
but what the extra fertilizer you apply 
will be beneficial, nine times out of ten. 
Have you considered the possibilities of a 

ood heavy mulch of straw? This will 

eep the grapes free from grass and weeds, 
and where it is not possible to cultivate 
on account of washing there should be ex- 
cellent possibilities in a heavy mulch of 
this character. Five or six inches of straw 
would be none too much, and it will do 
away entirely with any necessity for culti- 
vating. Accompanied by proper measures 
of pruning, you should get excellent results 
handling the grapes in this manner. 


Probably the greatest carrier of dis- 
ease is the new animal that is brought 
on the farm. Any new animal should be 
isolated for fifteen to thirty days or even 
longer depending on circumstances. Hogs 
may be disinfected by dipping or spray- 
ing with a coal tar dip of some kind. 
Sheep and cattle may be dipped in a 
similar manner before being brought on 
to the farm, 
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The Music Arts Library of Victor Records 
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A new Victor product | 


Just as a certain amount of reading is part of every- 
body’s life experience, so too there is a proportionate 
amount of music with which every man and woman 
wishes to be familiar. That is the key-note of the 
Music Arts Library of Victor Records, six volumes of 
which are now ready. The Music Arts Library of Victor 
Records represents a great variety of achievement by 
the world’s greatest artists, and provides a wholly new 
outlook on the collecting of recorded music. With one 
exception these volumes, finely bound, printed and 
illustrated, may be obtained for the price of the re- 
cords contained in them. Ask the nearest dealer to show 
you the Library, or write tous for a descriptive circular. 


Real Victrolas are marked Victrola 


Victrola 


“se 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. Ju. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Lid., Montreal 
Canadian pricelist on request 
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One of the volumes of 
The Music Arts Lib- 
rary of Victor Records 































THE FARM LEASE 
PPROXIMATELY one out of every 
five farms in the United States 

changed occupants during 1922, accord- 
ing to the United States department of 
agriculture. With such a wholesale shift- 
ing about of tenants, the problem of get- 
ting the best type of lease and getting 
it drawn in the best and most satisfac- 
tory terms is a big one. 

From experience gained in handling 
some 3,000 acres of Iowa land, the Bailey 
Brothers of Black Hawk county, Iowa, 
have worked out a system of leasing that 
has proved very satisfactory both to them- 
selves and their tenants. In Grundy coun- 
ty the Fearer Brothers have rented a half- 
section from the Baileys for twenty-nine 
consecutive years. In the same county an- 
other tenant holds a lease drawn up in 
1905. In Emmett county one farm has 
been occupied continuously by the same 
tenant since 1915 and another since 1917. 

“Get a good man and the form of lease 
doesn’t matter so much if you are willing 
to treat him right,” says S. O. Bailey, 
one of the brothers. ‘‘Deal shrewdly with 
outsiders if you will, but never with your 
tenant, for he is your partner. If he 
makes money, then vou will. Don’t try 
to make any money from him.” 

Renters are accepted on their past 
records as good farmers and square- 
dealers. Mr. Bailey admits that one will 
make a mistake occasionally and that is 
why all leases are drawn for one year only. 
This in itself might be discouraging to the 
tenant, without the understanding that his 
term would be extended indefinitely, so 
long as everything was satisfactory with 
both parties. Under such a form of lease, 
the owner can make a change after one 
vear should the tenant prove undesirable. 
However, if both parties agree, the lease 
continues in force without being renewed. 
A clause in the lease specifies that either 
party must give the other notice not later 


than July Ist should he wish to discon, 


tinue it. 
Leases Are Simple 

An examination of the leases on file in 
the Bailey Brothers’ office proved them to 
be unusually simple for the very general 
satisfaction they have given. On share 
rent leases the usual stipulation appeared 
stating that all grain, hay and stock should 
be owned on a fifty-fifty basis. The tenant 
furnishes the labor and machinery to oper 
ate the farm and in case repairs that are 
beneficial to him are made, he must haul 
the material free and board the necessary 
help required to make the improvements. 
One-half the seed grain is furnished by 
each party and after the first year,it is 
taken from the bin of undivided grain. 
The increase in livestock is divided equally 
between the two. Grain is stored and sold 
together, the proceeds to be divided when 
it is sold or fed to livestock. The threshing 
and twire bill is shared equally. 

The welfare of one farm is protected 
by clauses in which the renter agrees to 
keep twenty cows, thirty brood sows and 
four brood mares, also to pull burs in the 
corn and haul all manure before expira- 
tion of the lease. 

The cash rent leases are drawn so as to 
place special emphasis on the care of the 
farm. The renter must seed down, at his 
expense, not less than forty acres to clover 
and timothy every year for each 160 acres 
in the farm and must leave as much grass 
on the place when he leaves as he found 
when taking possession. All manure 
must be hauled by December Ist or $100 is 
added to the year’s rent. No noxious 
weeds are to be permitted to go to seed. 

The same amount of plowing must be 
left done at the termination of the lease 
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as was found at the beginning of the 
renter’s period. In case he fails to do so 
or should the farm be sold, all plowing is 
valued at $1.50 an acre. 

The usual description of the property, 
rate per acre for cash renters, etc., is of 
course embodied in the leases. Great care 
is also taken to make sure no mortgaged 
property is brought on the place as that 
invariably leads to trouble, says Mr. 
Bailey. From the successful operation of 
so many leases, one is certainly justified 
in concluding that they must embody the 
principles of fairness to both parties or 
the outcome would be different. And 
certainly as much of the success is due 
to the Bailey Brothers’ attitude toward 
their tenants as to any of the clauses ap- 
pearing in the leases. 


A RECORD ALFALFA SEEDING 

The “champeen”’ new seeding of alfalfa 
for Iowa, if not for many states, is to be 
found on “Walden Farm,” in the south- 
eastern part of the state. - 

This field, tho seeded only in August, 
1923, from its five acres at the first made 
seventeen good big loads from its five 
acres at the first cutting last year, or 
nearly three and one-half loads per acre. 

How this was accomplished on a farm 
where heretofore alfalfa had not been 
considered a successful venture is worth 
recounting. 

On a visit to this 240-acre farm during 
the summer of 1923, the writer was taken 
over several fields by Charles Kirk- 
patrick, the manager and part owner with 
his father. 

One five-acre field was of special interest 
because it was being groomed for an 











Chas. Kirkpatrick in his alfalfa field 


August seeding of alfalfa. We stopped 
for some time at the edge of the field. 

“Alfalfa lasn’t been much of a success 
in this part of the county,” he told me, 
“and I’m not just sure that it can be 
grown succeaatelibe here.”’ 

“‘What’s the difficulty?” 

“The soil is very acid, which we could 
remedy by liming, but what’s worse, the 
subsoil is Lees and not just adapted to a 
crop like alfalfa. We have never had 
what you could call a real field of alfalfa. I 
want one and if inoculated seed, lime, 

hosphate and manure will do the work, 
Im going to have it.” 

Kirkpatrick is a thoro-going and syste- 
matic organizer of his farming operations 
who does nothing without a reason for so 
doing. On the other hand, if there is good 
reason for a certain course of action he 
does not hesitate to follow that course as 
consistently as possible. Which explains 
why he was preparing to make another 
determined effort to get the coveted field 
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of alfalfa despite the discouragements of 
the past. 

Soil tests had showed the presence of 
strong acidity requiring three or four tons 
of ground limestone to the acre. 

“That field has been manured and will 
have a heavy application of lime and 
a good shot of acid phosphate. Then, if 
a heavy seeding of inoculated ‘ simm 
alfalfa doesn’t give results, I’ll be ready 
to admit that it can’t be done,” just as | 
was leaving. 

Two months later a letter from Kirk- 
er read as follows: ‘Put a carload of 
imestone, 70 loads of manure and 2,000 
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Seventeen loads from five acres 


pounds of acid phosphate on the five 
acres. Seed and all cost $40 an acre.” 

Most of us would drop out of the fight 
for alfalfa if the initial cost were half or 
even one-third of that amount. And you 
can be sure that Kirkpatrick counted the 
cost for “Walden Farm” is a business 
enterprise, as well as a farm home. 

But he went farther than the cost and 
reckoned on the probable returns in the 
way of four or five-ton yields of hay worth 
$20 a ton in his feeding operations. Nor 
was the soil-building qualities of the crop 
to be left out of the consideration. 

You already have the answer to your 
question, “How did the alfalfa do with 
$40 worth of encouragement?” 

The five-acre field made seventeen big 
loads of fine alfalfa hay, almost three and 
one-half loads per acre, ten months after it 
was seeded in spite of the driest and coldest 
spring lowa has had for many years. 

Did it pay? 

Did $40 worth of seed, limestone, phos- 
phate and manure pay their way in crop 
returns? 

Kirkpatrick says so. If alfalfa hay is 
worth $20 a ton for ‘Walden Farm”’ live- 
stock, the first cutting paid the cash ex- 
pense bill and left a comfortable balance 
to cover the risk and to pay interest on the 
investment.—H. W. W., lowa. 


WELL PACKED ICE KEEPS BEST 


“The whole secret of packing and stor- 
ing ice is to prevent any circulation of air 
between the cakes,”’ says N. S. Fish of 
Wisconsin. He wants the pieces of ice 
placed as close together as ible and the 
cracks and holes filled with snow or finely 
broken pieces of ice. 

Leave a space of about one foot between 
the ice and the wall. Insulating material 
such as shavings, sawdust or chopped 
straw placed in this space prevents rapid 
melting of the ice and keeps the water 
from coming in contact with the wall, 
causing early decay. There must always 
be a passageway between the pile of ice 
and the roof to permit a free circulation 
of air at all times. 

“With plenty of ice, it is easy to deliver 
sweet cream and realize from two to four 
—_ more a pound for butterfat,” says 

ish. 


LASTING EFFECTS OF LIME 

The farm of Howard Wisegarber, 
Champaign county, Illinois, furnishes 4 
ood example of the benefits of liming. 
‘ields limed twenty years ago with 1,700 
unds of burned lime per acre still show 
its beneficial effects. : 
A neighbor, L. G. Johnson, had one of 
the finest fields of red clover in the county 

last spring. He used ground limestone. 
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doesn’t come around any more 
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But Tin Pedler irresponsibility still exists 


EMEMBER the tin pedler 
who used to sell miscellane- 
ous pots and pans? He seldom 
comes around any more. For your 
wife found that really dependable 
wares were those bearing a re- 
sponsible manufacturer’s trade- 
mark. The first cost may be a few 
cents higher, but over the year 
there is a real cash saving. 

With “tin pedler” or unbranded 
oils, too, there may bea small sav- 
ing in price. But once the oil is in 
your motor, the saving disappears. 
Neither “specifications” nor mere 
looks can make one oil equal to 
another. 

This season, the service you get 
from your car, truck, or tractor 
will largely depend on the oil you 
are buying right now. Will it be 
“tin pedler” oils and the chance 
of breakdowns and lay-ups? Or 
Gargoyle Mobiloil and dependable 
operation, day in and day out? 


Real Economy 


This year, more farmers 
than ever before are stocking 
Gargoyle Mobiloil for the work 


GPO 
Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide 






ahead. They know from per- 
formance that Mobiloil will save 
them real money in spite of the 
few cents more it costs by the gal- 
lon. And that’s why many of them 
will make a special trip to town— 
if necessary—to get their supply 
of Mobiloil, Gargoyle Mobiloil 
is made by the foremost lubrica- 
tion specialists in the world. “Tin 
pedler” oils are frequently job lots, 
coming from no one knows where. 


The crude stocks used for Mobiloil 
are chosen solely for their lubricating 
value. The refining methods employed 
for Mobiloil preserve the lubricating 
value of the oil intact. 

The uniformity of quality and body 
of each grade of Mobiloil is assured 
through many added steps in refining 
which are rarely, if ever, taken in the 
production of other oils. 

These and other factors explain why 
the correct grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil 
almost invariably shows a cash-saving 
in operating costs over other oils, And 
that economy is most striking when the 
other oil's price per gallon is lowest. 

Gargoyle Mobiloil is sold only by 
responsible dealers and marketers. The 
correct grade for your automobile, 
motor truck or tractor is clearly speci- 
fied in the Chart of Recommendations, 
Every Mobiloil dealer has the Chart. 
For real economy make the Chart your 


guide, 
Tractor 
LUBRICATION 


The correct engine lubrication for the 
Fordson Tractor is Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“BB” in summer and “A” in winter. 
The correct oil for all other tractors 
is specified in our chart. Ask for it 
at your dealer’s. 


Domestic Branches: 


New York Chicago Kansas City, Mo. Peoria 
( Main O fice) Dallas Milwaukee Philadelphia Springfield, Mass. 
Albany Des Moines Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
soston Detroit New Haven Portland, Me, 
Buffalo Indianapolis Oklahoma City Rochester 


St. Louis 
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Chart of 
Recommendations 


(Abbreviated Edition | 


T= correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of both passenger cars and 
motor trucks are specified in the Chart below. 

; E means Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
How to Arc. means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
Read the A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
Chart; B means Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 

BB means Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 

Where different grades are recommended for 
summer and winter use, the winter recommenda- 
tion should be followed during the entire period 
when freezing temperatures are experienced. 

The Chart of Rec dati is compiled 
the Vacuum Oil Company’s Board of Automo- 
tive Engineers, and represents our professional 
advice on correct automobile lubrication. 
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. oo } ALATAILATAIA 
- (Med. 12XD) A ‘ 
“ (Med. 87) ATA ete: 
~ All Other ModetelAve lAve (Ave JAre Ave JArc.|Ave 
b alte A \Are] A \Are] A jArc] A jAre] A [Are 
ALATAILATA/ATA AIA 
Hemachel Spi i | 
(Mods. 15,41, 80% 91) A | A 
“All Orher A \Ave] A jAre] A A \Are] A Are 
ALAJTA/LATATA AlA AIA 
L (C Series) AILAITA/A } 
~ Other A Ase A A Arc A \Are 
Ro er AILAIA/LATALATALATAIA 
Waukesha(Mods ¥,Yak2)) A | A |. | 
“ (U,DULEU, FUR AL ALATALAILATAILATAIA 
“ All Other A jAre A lA a he A \Are 
Wiscrman, ALAILAILATALALALAILAILA 
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RADIO PARTIES FOR WINTER 


RADIO is a peculiar blessing on the 
farm because it is at its very best 
from an entertainment standpoint dur- 
ing the cold months, when the evenings 
are long, and the farm folk have more 
time to enjoy things. The “younger set” 
especially crave entertainment for gath- 
erings but in the average farm commu- 
nity the “younger set” includes a great 
many grandfathers, so when entertain- 
ment is supplied, it usually is as wel- 
come to the oldest in the family as to 
the youngest. It did not take the broad- 
casters long to discover just what farm 
eople liked, so now, regularly, from 
Sam stations all over the country, are 
special farm programs interspersed with 
just the type of old-fashioned melodies 
that bring tears of joy to the eyes of the 
older listeners who hear 
again the songs of civil war 
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cation that he most desires, and get it 
easily, after work is done and the chores 
are out of the way, sitting in perfect 
comfort in the living room of the farm 
home. 

But most of all, it seems to me, is the 
wonderful array of church services, both 
from the leading churches of the country 
and from specially arranged services for 
broadeast purposes, that can be brought 
into the most remote farm home by a 
simple twist of the dial. There is a thrill 
to these things that comes from no other 
part of the radio program, and the joy 
it brings to that great majority of homes 
whose desire has always been to be able 
to enjoy just such things leaves nothing 
to be hoped for. Last Christmas eve, no 
fewer than twenty large stations were 
sending special concerts and programs of 
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tenna as bare wire. Jn fact, insulated 
wire has some advartages, in that the 
surface of the wire, which is the part that 
carries the waves, is protected from the 
weather, and does not corrode, therefore 
offering less resistance to the radio energy 
icked up. Heavily insulated electric 
ight wire makes very good material for 
building an aerial. 

Avoid bends, or corners, if possible, 
taking the wire straight down to the win- 
dow where it is to enter the house.’ How- 
ever, this is not a vital point and there is 
no reason why the antenna should not be 
carried on insulators, of course, under the 

aves and entirely around the house if 
this procedure cannot be avoided. 

The antenna should be kept as far as 
possible from electric light lines, and tele- 
phone lines, If you have such lines near 
_ home, and it is possi- 

le to keep your radio an- 
tenna on the other side of 





and even earlier days. 

The average radio set 
will produce ample volume 
to be heard all over a 
rather noisy room, and the 
possibilities of a radio set 
for supplying entertain- 
ment for community gath- 
erings on the farm are un- 
limited, because almost 
every conceivable form of 
entertainment is within 
easy reach.—R 

RADIO BECOMING 

MORE VALUABLE 

The rapid growth of 
radio as a science, and the 
increased use of radio sets 
in the homes has been 
more than phenomenal. 
One conservative authori- 
ty states that for every 
dollar spent in 1923 for 
furniture, thirty-three and 
one-third cents were spent 
for radio. This gives a very 
definite idea of the extent 
to which this business has 
grown. Radio sets are be- 
coming more common on 
the farms, and with the 
changes being brought 
about in programs all over ’ 4 
the country, it is only a question of a 
short time until a large percentage of 
farm homes will list a receiving set 
among their necessary equipment. 

Some broadcasting stations give, every 
half hour, day and night, all the latest 
national and world news. Dozens of 
stations scattered thruout the country, 
give at fixed intervals all day, receipts 
and sales of livestock and all similar 
market reports with any other mforma- 
tion that is interesting to the farm popu- 
lation. Government time signals direct 
from Arlington are broadcast by several 
stations each evening at ten o’clock east- 
ern time. 

Much of this service is opposed by 
various news agencies which formerly 
distributed these various kinds of in- 
formation exclusively to the various 
press associations and newspapers and it 
has required nerve and money to estab- 
lish the right of radio to serve the pub- 
lic. The same is true in case of 
righted music, a battle not yet entirely 
won, but one which will undoubtedly be 
ultimately settled on the side of the 
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people who like to listen. 

Agricultural colleges and other educa- 
tional institutions thruout the country, 
are using radio as the most effective 
means of disseminating useful farm in- 
formation and entertainment, and the 
Kansas agricultural college is now con- 


regular extension course de- 
farm people the opportu- 
nity of going to school. Their courses 
are many and the subjects covered are 
such as to enable almost any farm boy 
to find the type of information and edu- 
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the house entirely, do so 
by all means and avoid 
running the antenna to 
them. These points are 
not always important, but 
frequently noises of one 
kind or another are picked 
up by the radio antenna 
from other lines and it is 
well to avoid the possibil- 
ity of this when you can. 


— 
. . 





WHEN THE WEATHER 
INTERFERES 
Many things unite to in- 
fluence radio reception so 
that it behooves the less 
experienced to display con- 
siderable patience at times 
in order to get the most 
out of their sets. For ex- 
ample, most people now 
have autos, but unfortu- 
nately every day is not a 
verfect day for driving and 
ikewise every night is not 
a perfect night for radio. 
Ordinarily, all cold eve- 








Entertainment for the long winter evenings 


sacred and Christmas music. Not less 
than twelve of these stations broadcast 
that evening that most appealing of num- 
bers, “Holy Night,” and its strains pierced 
the clear frosty air with an inspiring 
quality that will not be soon forgot. It 
is such things that stand out as the one 
big thrill that radio brings and alone 
seem worth to the family on the farm, 
all that the installation of a set might 
cost —R. L., Ta. 


FACTS ABOUT RADIO ANTENNAE 
Any metal suspended in mid-air, insu- 
lated from supporting material, can be 
used as an antenna. Some forms are, of 
course, more efficient than others and the 
peculiar thing is that the simplest form of 
antenna has been found the most efficient 
for all ordinary purposes. I refer to a 
single, straight wire, approximately one 
hundred feet long, stretched between two 
points and insulated at each end. The 
higher this wire is above the ground the 
better, but anything above fifteen to 
eighteen feet is entirely satisfactory. 

If it is impossible to have a wire eighty 
to one hundred feet long in a straight- 
away, two wires forty to fifty feet long, 
separated eighteen to twenty-four inches 
and connected at both ends, will serve 
admirably, but not as well as the single 
wire. Three wires thirty-five feet long, 
similarly used, will make a good antenna 
if neither of the other types is possible. 

Special copper braids or stranded wires 
are available for antenna, but a single 
copper wire, number eighteen or larger, 
will do very well. 

Insulated wire makes as good an an- 


nings, after the first frost, 
can be depended on to be 
first-class nights, but there 
a ae come times when recep- 
tion is almost out of the question. The 
air is charged with static, or electricity, 
which comes crashing thru a receiving 
set in a manner that threatens, at times, 
to break something. 

When these conditions get too bad, 
which is seldom, about all Mr. Listener 
can do is to turn off the lights and quit. 
Usually, even on the worst nights, sta- 
tions not too far away, will ride thru in 
fine shape and the listener is deprived 
only of the more remote ones. 

At times, it is interesting to note that 
stations in one direction come thru per- 
fectly while those in another direction 
are buried in static. It is sometimes easy 
to recognize the symptoms of a storm in 
the northwest by the type of noise from 
the stations in that direction, while the 
conditions of the air in the opposite 
direction indicate fair weather that way. 


RADIO BOOSTERS 

“The radio is a good investment and I 
certainly would not want to be without 
mine,” says J. S. Bowers, a farmer in 
Lyon county, Kansas. ‘‘With the various 
programs that are being broadcasted from 
the different stations, one can always find 
something of interest.” 

G. L. Hamaker is another radio en- 
thusiast from the same county. He lives 
three miles from town. Recently he said 
**Radio is a wonderful invention and | 
find it a big asset in getting weather fore- 
casts, market reports and entertainment 
for the family.” 


There are now more than 360,000 radio 
sets in use by farmers. 
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is Your Opportunity For Saving 


OU should have this book in your 

home. You should know the right 
price to pay. You, too, can save money 
on everything you buy. 

And what an opportunity for saving 
this book brings to yout In appearance 
it is a book. Actually, it is one of the 
largest general stores in the world 
brought right to your door. Thus you 
have before you the most complete as- 
sortment of goods and can select exact- 
ly what you want. 


How the Lowest Prices are 
Made for You 


Our goods are bought for spot cash. 
Cash always buys cheapest. They are 
bought in the largest quantities—tak- 
ing even the whole output of a factory. 
Our buyers search the markets of the 
world for you. East, West, South, they 
go—to Europe, wherever there is a pos- 
sibility of buying standard reliable mer- 
chandise, at lower than market prices. 

Sixty million dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise has been bought for this book. 
Bought in quantities that compel low 
prices. Bought sc that whatever you 
need, the merchandise is ready for im- 
mediate shipment to you. 


**Ward Quality”” Means 
Reliable Goods Only 


But in our world wide search for bar- 


Montgome 


gains, we never lose sight of Quality. 
We do not believe you want “cheap” 
goods. We do believe you want good 
goods, sold cheaply. 

At Ward’s we never sacrifice quality 
to make a low price. We will not deal in 
“cheap” goods that are not worth the 
price you pay. We will not cut service- 
ability to make a lower price. Your sat- 
isfaction with everything you buy, we 
place first. 


Everything for the Home, 
the Family and the Farm 


The Woman’s needs are nearly all 
supplied in this Catalogue. The most 
beautiful fashions for Spring and Sum- 
mer, dresses, hats, coats, everything in 
wearing apparel in the best style for the 
school or college girl, the young woman 
or the matron, has been selected in New 
York by our fashion experts. 


Every Man’s wants are supplied. 
Almost everything a man or boy wears 
or uses around the home or farm, at 
prices that mean a big saving. 

For the Home, there is every new 
thing, from household inventions to the 
newest patterns in rugs and curtains, 
the best designs in furniture. Every- 
thing that goes to make a home more 
delightful and more convenient is of- 
fered at a saving. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Ft. Worth 


Your Orders 


are Shipped 
Within 24 Hours 


When your order comes 
to Ward’s it is appre- 
ciated. It is given care- 
ful attention immedi- 
ately. Most of the 
orders are actually 
shipped within 24 
hours. 


Filling in this Coupon 


- Brings the Catalogue Free 


We want you to become acquainted 
with Ward’s. We offer you this cata- 
logue to get acquainted with you. 
Write for your copy. It costs you 
nothing to find out for yourself the 
saving, the satisfaction Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co. offers you. 














To Montgomery Ward & Co., Dept.60-H 
Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 


Please mail my free c of Montgomery Ward's 
complete Spring and Summer Catalogue. 
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BEARINGS AND GREASE 


TH E bearings of a tractor can cause a vast 

amount of trouble when neglected. A 
few days spent taking up slack and making 
adjustments will add years to the life of 
a machine. The principal bearings of a 
tractor are the crank ings, cooling 
fan bearings, rear axle bearings, drive 
shafts, front wheels and steering mechan- 
ism bearings. 

The crank shaft bearings are generally 
babbitt and before taking them down it 
will be advantageous to examine them for 
wear. This is a rather hard thing to do 
in case the tractor has stood any length 
of time, for the reason that the oil left 
in the bearing has probably congealed, 
filling up what little space there might 
have been between the bearing surface 
and the shaft. It is advisable, therefore, 
to first warm up the tractor. 

After the pan has been removed, place 
a screw jack under the crankshaft near 
the bearing to be examined and work the 
jack up and down just slightly. Hold the 

nger against the end of the bearing and 
touching the shaft. Any give between the 
shaft and bearing can in this manner be 
easily detected. 

It is a difficult matter to get at the main 
bearings in some makes of tractors; how- 
ever, this should not deter the mechanic 
from going ahead. It requires a limited 
amount of skill to adjust the main bear- 
ings but it is not an impossible task even 
for the beginner. The first thing to do, of 
course, is to get at the bearings. In some 
makes it is necessary to remove the engine, 
while in others the bearings are accessible 
from beneath. In either case, the bearing 
caps must be removed and then the shims 
oF in some cases, a small amount of metal 
must be filed from the two halves of the 
bearing in order to take them up. In re- 
moving shims care must be taken to re- 
move the same thickness from both sides 
of the cap. If the bearing cap is pulled 
down tighter on one side than the other, 
heating will result. 

Essentials of a Good Bearing 


One of the essentials of a good bearing 
is that the cap must be tight, not against 
shaft but against the other half of the 
bearing. Another essential of a good bear- 
ing is that at least 75 percent of the surface 
of the bearing touches the shaft surface. 
The manner in which this condition is ob- 
tained is briefly as follows: The shaft is 
painted with blue vitrol and the cap put 
on and tightened. The shaft is then turned 
over a few times and the cap again re- 
moved. The marking will have been 
removed to the bearing surface wherever 
contact has been made. These spots repre- 
sent high spots on the bearing and they 
are scraped off after which the former op- 
eration is repeated. This cycle of opera- 
tions is repeated until the proper amount 
of bearing surface is obtained. 

Before leaving the bearing see that the 
oil grooves and oil channels are cleaned 
out by running a wire thru them. Scrape 
out all of the old, dried-up grease toinsure 
a fresh supply when the work is complete. 

What has been said regarding the main 
bearings also applies to the connecting 
rod bearings. All bearings should be 
equally adjusted and in order to obtain 
this’ desired result all bearings except 
the one on which the work is being done 
should be loosened up. Tighten each 
connecting rod so that the same force is 
required to turn the shaft and when all of 
them have been adjusted to this degree, 
tighten them all and insert the cotters. 
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The roller bearings of the main axle, as 
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well as all ball bearings, should be cleaned 
of the congealed oil and fresh oil supplied. 
This cleaning also removes all dirt and 
it which otherwise would attack the 
Comes and shorten its life. Many 
mechanics do not understand just how to 
ot a Sas of ene See to ee 
ight degree. The simplest method that 
1 ieew of is to tighten the bearing until it 
is snug; in fact, too snug to run, and then 
back t e nut off just cient to allow the 
part to operate freely without binding. By 
tightening up in this manner all looseness 
is taken up and the bearing will run true, 


whereas by attempting to ten the 
bearing properly by ing it to the 
desired point will in all probability allow 


the bearing to run too loose in service. 


A HANDY FOLDING LADDER 


The usual objection to a long ladder is 
that it is so hard to manage while getting 
it to where it is to be used—and its ex- 
treme length when it is stored. 

The sketch herewith shows how an 
ordinary ladder can be jointed at the 
middle and thus not only fold down for 
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storing, but can be used for a stepladder, 
too 


The hinges are cut from heavy sheet 
iron, or bent from heated strapiron, as the 
case may be. The ends are offset as 
shown and are drilled for a quarter-inch 
bolt. The other ends are dri also for 
smaller bolts which are placed thru the 
sides of the ladder. 

Note that the ladder is not cut straight 
across, but at an angle so that, when open, 
the joint runs at considerably more 
a right angle across the sides of the 
ladder. 

Two of the strap iron ends should be 
offset to allow the two ladder halves to 
line up properly when extended. 

Build a heavy wire hook as shown to 
keep the legs ‘fn spreading when the 
ladder is used as a stepladder. The hooks 
are placed over convenient rounds.— 
D. R. V., Nebr. 


HOW CONKLE REBUILDS FARMS 
Continued from page 14 

Thurman Miller, of Tuscarawas county 
Ohio, aspired to Guernseys. He had 
Started with grades but his profits were 
slow. He wanted better stock but his 
finances were short. His entire capital was 
$330. With this amount he purchased a 
one-half interest in four registered Guern- 
sey cows, all of good breeding, from Conkle. 
He took them on a three-year contract 
with the option of longer if he desired. He 
was to have all the milk and half the off- 
spring. At the end of two years, they 
sold out for $2,275, retaining one male. 

D. M. Hershberger of Holmes county, 
Ohio, tells me: “I was a roofer and tinner 
for a number of years, but a love for the 
farm and for Guernseys led me to sign 
Conkle’s contract. Since 1919 I have 
built up a herd of real Guernseys—twelve 
cows, eleven heifers and a few bull calves. 
Some time ago I sold two cows to Circle 
W Farm for $1,100. One of these, 
Galaxy’s Fawn, is now state champion. 
Later, I sold two yearlings and a cow for 
$800 ” 


Thus, in a very brief way, is told the 
story of rebuilt soils with community bet- 
terment thrown in, and how the work has 


been done. Lest someone say: “‘Oh yes! 
He probably had outside y= 33 I hasten 
to say that Conkle never inherited any- 
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thing. The expense of cleaning up an: 


improving a farm came from the profits 
made on that farm. One exception was 
the income from timber on some of the 
land cleared. In some cases this timber 
was worth nearly one-half the origina! 
purchase price of the land. 

Conkle likes to tell how much his wife 
has helped toward their success. She has 
done a great deal for the family’s welfare— 
per more than an else. For days 
at a time she has cooked for as many as 
twenty men, especially during threshing 
and ling seasons. “We have never 
offered excuses at mealtime when stran- 
aes caphicaiiendiny deen art 
men emp y greater part of 
the time, and often additional help. Never 
— ee without hired help Fg any 

of time, so anyone can see part 
the wife has had to play these twenty 
y ” says Conkle. 

¢ peiiins I have learned a few 
things that I tell all young men who start 
out in the farming business, and especially 
to those who take cattle under my share 
P’ ition,” continued Conkle. “It will 
ey eae ae ee. It is 

: Get acquainted with your banker 

early in life. Take care of your credit. 

ing may not come out financially 

as = expect it, but tell your banker. If 
within reason, he will help you.” 

I wondered how he managed to develop 
a love ya ——— a = in these 
trying ys of cityward tendencies. “Yes, 
~ children do love the farm” he replied. 
“| think it wise and the right thing to do 
to give them something which they can 

their own. Since they have been 
four years old, each one has had a pony. 
They derived much pleasure from them 
and they have been of untold value in help- 
ing to drive cattle about the farms. A 
good, quiet pony will help educate chil- 

and teach them to be active, thought- 
ful and always on the watch.” 


SWEET CLOVER FOR PASTURE 

‘‘Never before have I seen twenty-five 
acres of pasture that would c eighty- 
five head of stock all summer until I sowed 
sweet clover,” says Otto Fees of Labette 
county, Kansas. Last spring he sowed it 
with oats for a nurse —_ By May 20th 
the field was covered with a heavy growth 
of clover and oats. The stock was turned 
in then and remained the entire season. 

“From the difference between the yield 
of wheat before and after sweet clover, it 
is evident this legume is worth growing 
just for the nitrogen it gathers,” states R. 

. Mirick of Barton county in the same 
state. “‘I am going to sow 40 to 60 acres 
of it every year until wheat yields like it 
did twenty years a 

Owen Tracy in Harper county pastured 
twenty acres of sweet clover all summer 
and then threshed 173 bushels of seed from 
it. He claims he made more off the seed 
than from his 185 acres of wheat. 

H. E. Rutherford, also in Harper 
county, pastured 60 head of cows unti! 
after harvest on 25 acres of sweet clover 
sowed last spring and the cows were in 
splendid condition when they came off the 
pasture. 


GOOD OATS PAID 


Fifteen to twenty bushels an acre in- 
crease over ordinary oats was secured by « 
number of Ohio farmers the past season 
thru the use of certified seed oats. 

Anton C. Patzer in Franklin county had 
a yield of 80 bushels to the acre on 30 
acres. The average weight per bushel was 
3914 pounds or 744 pounds above the 
standard weight. The yield was approxi- 
mately 20 bushels per acre over the yields 
of the district. Certified Fulghum seed 
was used. 

In Lucas county C. W. Mast used 
certified Miami- seed. His yield of 80 
bushels to the acre was 15 bushels higher 
than the average for the community. 
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Here is Sears, Roebucks er 
to America’s DEMAND for ECONOMY 


The greatest sale in America starts December 26. 
For on that date we will mail more than 
9,000,000 of these sale books to our customers! 


One-fourth of all the families in America wait 
for this sale because they know that the World’s 
Largest Store will again point the way to the 
lowest prices. These books influence prices 
everywhere, and no one can afford to ignore 
the values they contain. 


Even if you are not now a customer of Sears, 
Roebuck and Co., you can share in the great 
bargains we are offering during this sale. All 
you have to do is fill in and mail the coupon 
to our nearest store. This little catalog, which 
shows you how to pay less for the things you 
need and have more of the comforts you want, 
will be sent gladly, free and postpaid. 


Remember, we sell only high quality merchan- 
dise. Remember, we guarantee to satisfy you 
perfectly. Remember, too, that we ship 99 out of 
every 100 orders in less than twenty-four hours. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co, 


Se Less Than A Day 
Your Order is On Its Way 
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Mail the coupon TODAY to the store nearest you. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 65S64 
Chicago Philadelphia Dallas Seattle 
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Shall I Build Now, 


S farm conditions show signs of improvement, many 
are debating whether to get at that long-delayed 
building or repair job at once or whether it would be 

economy to wait another year or two. 

There is no question about the volume of building that 
needs to be done. Since 1920 only enough building has 
been done to meet the most urgent 
necessities, and the accumulated needs 
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Remodel or Wait? 
The Trend in the Cost of Building 


By O. M. KILE 


$16 is shown. The severe break in lumber prices in 1920 
came at the same time and for much the same reason as did 
the break in farm crop prices. Most grades of lumber are 
30 to 50 percent cheaper at the mills today than in 1920. 
Dealers absorb some of this increase, no doubt, and higher 
freight rates take some more of it, but even then lumber is 

much cheaper than in 1920. 

' As the general price level declines, 





are great. In fact, the 1922 Year 
Book of the United States department 
of agriculture says that pressing re- 
quirements of American farmers for 
lumber now amount to 150,000,000,000 


HOW LUMBER PRICES HAVE 
FLUCTUATED 


(No. 1 Common Douglas Fir F. O. B. 


lumber may ease down somewhat, but 
there are good reasons for believing 
that lumber prices are more likely to 
tend upward than downward during 
the next ten years. We must realize 


board feet—a quantity, by the way, Seattle) that our commercial timber supply is 
about four times as large as the total a $ 7.92 being rapidly depleted. Large produc- 
output of all the lumber mills last year. BOOB... ce eee sce ccc cess sae 7.87 ing mills are to be found now only in 

Certain local circumstances will BONG. «0, e eee eee rene eees 10.37 the South and in the Far West. This 
help decide the building question, in WONT... eee eee eee ee ence ences 15.88 means freight bills so big that any 
many instances. If the corncrib actu- Seas s0seoeodscess see mmnEee pages small saving in lower labor costs is 

, ve . es = =— oF 25.42 yah 

ally topples over or the kitchen roof sane 29.92 swallowed up. Nothing but heavy cuts 
absolutely refuses to turn rain any —........ a. se in freight rates is likely to lower lumber 
longer, the debate as to time of build- —- | oe costs materially in the next few years. 
ing must end then and there and ee Oe 19.42 And in the meantime lumber is begin- 
decisive action start. But even at 1906 (Sully).......ccecesceces 16.50 ning to take on a searcity value. 
that, the old crib may be propped up 1924 (September)............ 16.00 Stumpage prices are going up simply 











and the roof patched when it might 
be better economy to rebuild. 

Evidently we must inquire into 
building costs, their present trends and probable movements 
for the next year or two, if we are to answer intelligently this 
question of whether to build now or to hold off a while 
longer. We must distinguish sharply, too, between city 
building and country building. 

Many persons in the cities have been waiting for two long 
years to see the building boom let up and building costs 
come down. Yet the total value of construction contracts 
awarded in the United States during the early fall months 
of 1924 was somewhat greater than for the corresponding 
months of the preceding year. Keen observers insist, how- 
ever, that the city building boom has seen its peak and is 
now on the wane. A slackening demand in the late summer 
brought a considerable drop in the price of brick but most 
other items of building costs have remained fairly firm or 
declined but slightly. No progress has been made in bring- 
ing about lower labor 
costs, except that the 


because there is little more good tim- 
ber to be had. The long-time trend of 
lumber prices seems to be upward. 

Just now there is another factor tending to strengthen 
the lumber market. The slackening in the city building 
boom is apparently being made up by increased building in 
the country. Where lumber production was falling off and 
prices softening last summer, production is now on the 
increase and prices are stiffening somewhat. Farmers are 
normally such large consumers of lumber that a moderate 
increase in their demand at this time would soon have the 
sawmills running at capacity. 

But from 40 to 45 percent of the completed cost of a house 
(not including land, financing or architects’ fees) is labor, 
the department of commerce says. Here is one place where 
the farmer often has a decided advantage over his city 
cousin. It is usually possible at some distance from the 
cities to get good local carpenters at a figure very much lower 
than the union scale. Furthermore, if the building material 
is lumber, the farmer 
and his son can make 





practice of paying bo- 
nuses has disappeared. 
The combined price in- 
dex for all building 
materialgstill stands at 
171, as this is written, 
as compared with 100 
in 1913. This is a big 
reduction, of course, 
from the peak in April, 
1920, when building 
material prices were 
300 percent above pre- 
war, but there is no 
denying that costs are 
still high. It must be 
remembered, however, 
that these are building 
costs in the cities. 
There are certain dif- 
ferences favoring the 
country, as we shall see. 

Since 98 percent of all farm buildings are of wood, and 
according to the department of commerce approximately 
45 percent of the cost of materials in a six-room house goes 
for lumber, we must examine lumber prices more closely. 

Lumber is notoriously a commodity of rapidly changing 
prices. The accompanying table shows how No. 1 common 
Douglas fir, a widely used grade, went from a low of $7.92 
per thousand in 1914 up to $29.92 at the peak of the 1920 
boom, only to drop to $11.83 within a few months and then 
recover to $19.42 last year, Since then a decline to about 











Dividends in the form of comfort and satisfaction may be derived 
jJrom a modest home 


very nearly full hands 
when working under 
the direction of a com- 
petent boss carpenter. 
This makes a big differ- 
ence in the labor bill— 
and the final cost of the 
house. If it is a barn 
or a shed, few farmers 
hesitate to tackle the 
job themselves with 
only a little profession- 
al help at the difficult 
places. Digging cel- 
lars, laying up founda- 
tion walls, grading and 
painting are all jobs so 
nearly in line with the 
regular work of the 
farm that they hold 
little of mystery and 
terror to the prospec- 
tive builder. Since the recent development of the plaster 
board idea, even the finishing of interior walls has become a 
comparatively simple job well within the range of the 
average farmer’s activities. 

It will be seen, therefore, that calculations of costs made 
by city architects and based on the usual high-priced and 
none too productive labor so commonly found in cities 
today, do not form an accurate guide to building costs on 
the farm. Of course, if the farmer merely goes to a city 
contractor and arranges with the (Continued on page 31 
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Buy Direct From Gordon-Van Tine 
Mills and Save $200 to $2,000! 







Gordon-Van Tine 
Home Pian No. 506 Rogan, No. 403 


A big, roomy farm home with 30 x 36. A_ wonderful 
4 bedrooms, livingroom, dini m ... ina "Gothic Roof Barn 
room and kitchen, with hall, staunch, roomy, no waste 


bath, closets,  — in-kitchen space. Floor plan to suit your 


ete $2,198 “Tinun .... $040 


Wholesale Prices 


on Homes, Barns and Lumber! 


Write for 1925 Price List 
and Latest Books! 


Never before have Gordon-Van Tine values been so great nor 
prices so favorable! Don’ t make a move toward building until you 
get our new 1925 prices and latest books! Buy at wholesale! Save 
from $200 to $2, 0. Four big mills—lumber cut in the heart of 
best timber sources—shipments by trainload—~immense volume— 
enable Gordon-Van Tine to sell direct to you at far below ordi- 
nary local lumber markets. Get posted NOW! Write! 


200,000 Customers Save Here 


Write for 
5,000 = Material There are pleased Gordon-Van Tine home-owners 


| FREE BOOKS! sit quae Aongoien. We ship anywhere and guarantee safe 
Immense stocks oa arrival and complete satisfaction. You can save from 







to 50% b read t homes, farm buildi 
di P gy th pe oF thea a — Material i feaber ond ¢- milfs A. © quantity— direct emour ail 
| 10ws plans, photos, specifications, bungalows, 
| country homes; $to 10 rooms. Wholesale prices. | Lumber Roofing Bathroom Build Faster and for Less 
Lath Gar Pram 
Barn Book eS fe Money by Ready-Cut 


| 654 sizes and kinds of barns, ho: ltry indows i Heavy timbers and framing lumber cut and fitted at mill. 
houses, implement qheds. granarice, yor —. See — etc. Saves up to 30% labor cost, and no waste. Substantial, 


farm buildings. Book F; 5 es permanent construction. 


Our 20-Year Guarantee 
Building Material Catalog We are the only concern in the J£/@ UWite Fa 
scwne moghigs ovine Daustsharaware pam: | Seat gursnien Bate By to 
[nis Book Fre courcacoversivonann”  Ksemnb0. Bills Fire! 
We sell lumber, millwork, yd and ts i 
Seni a-Top Slate Clear White Pine Gordon-Van Tine quantity. Whatever you are. ig te del o 


Surfaced Roofing 5x Panel Door Quality Paint repair, send your list of materia’ ifs a we wl igure fee, 


The Standard door of further, Lasts ob thy nage ary 

Green or red; 85 lbs. to e Stan oor Goes ° 

roll. Complete with America. Finest jonger. Special kinds FOUR BIG MILLS P:: S Pee . orale 
nails and cement. Fire- f= menawy for every purpose, Wash.; Hattiesburg, Miss. Wecip homens nearest you. 


a lumber“A” ~~ : 
resisting; | quality white Highest quality house 


peek, ofl an cased Mail Coupon Today 















guaranteed 15 1 
years. Other = colors, 
gradesatlow- complete.Lumber Best mince eee 
er prices. $981 ready-cut, bun- 
dled and marked. Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
= ae Build it yourself 461 Gordon St., Davenport, Iowa 





and save money. 


Gerden-Wenvien Co. 


i1E © is6s 


vatisfaction Guara nteed or Money Back 


461 Gordon St. Davenport, lowa 


Send me Free Books. I expect to 
O Build 0 Repair; as follows: 











Name 
Address 
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Take a Kodak with you 


When nature beckons, Kodak 
calls and you put the scene in 
a picture. It’s all easy the Ko- 
dak way and pleasure a-plenty 
as well. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


At your dealer’s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
__ 































ey"fzt | PERSONAL STATIONERY 
= 8 abet $1.00 


,000 10,000 
We guide roa stepror step Yougss train at home dur- Printed with your Name and Address 
Fah w Y — — We furnish all | Clear, white bond , with envelopes to match. Your 

rial lading fourtesn-volnime La name and address Printed in beautiful, rich blue ink, on 


ww 

"Law Guide” and | both rand envelopes, and sent to you postpaid for 

Ch only rie (West of M ississippi river and outside of U.S. 

: > 3379-0. Chicas? $1.10.) If inconvenient to send the money, we will ship 

The Worle o Largest Business : Sakae ene fusion | C.0.D.Money returned if you are not more than satis- 
fied. Order today. Wrttename and address plainiy. 


eT CAeMeL tell) MO Le L et me | ASENTSMAKEBIGMONEY 2) 725 vcranens propontion 
, this simplified High 


° ELITE STATIONERY COMPANY 

in 9 Years 7024 Main Street Smethpvort, Pa. 
School Course at home 

inside two you. Meets all requirements for en- 


trance to college and the leading professions. This 
‘ courses described im our 
| a me Par) 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-189 Drexel Av. & 58th St, © A.S.1923 CHICAGO 


GET A BUSINESS COLLEGE COURSE AT HOME 
Prepare to earn $1200 to $2500 yearly. Graduates 
placed in good positions. Details free. 
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It pays to put down concrete 
floots,sidewalks foundations,etc., 
with a Kwik-Mix. Turns out a 
wheelbarrowful a minute. Try 
a Kwik-Mix Mixer on jo days" 
trial. Price reduced. 

Write for FREE CATALOG. 
RADGER KWIK-MIX CO., 
1000 Cleveland Ave. Milwaukee, Wie. 





















Brown's Home Study School, 246 Liberty Bldg., Peoria, Minols 
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FOODSTUFFS ROUND THE WORLD 


A report from the Argentine depart- 
ment of agriculture states that the dairy 
industry in that country is in a flourishing 
condition. In Denmark the number of 
milk cows and heifers in calf increased 
29,000 in 1924 over 1923. Heifers not yet 
in calf increased 97,500, indicating the in- 
tention of farmers to increase the size of 
their herds. 

Russia Exports Butter 

Butter exports from Russia for 1924 
is estimated at near 73,488,000 pounds. 
Eggs to the amount of 60,000,000 dozen 
were exported to England and some 65 
earloads of poultry. A trial shipment of 
butter from Siberia has been given very 
careful attention to discover possible 
weak points in the development of future 
export trade. 

Aurtralian Meat Industry Declines 

Due to the entry of South America into 
the British and continental meat trade, 
exports from Australia have continued to 
fall off. The Australian government is 
reported to have announced a bounty of 
ten shillings (about $2.35) per head on ex- 
ported cattle. Sheep carcasses exported 
during the year 1922-23 amounted to 
1,933,000 and in 1923-24, 161,000; lamb 
carcasses, 1922-23, 2,757,000 and in 1923- 
24, 1,021,000; beef quarters in 1922-23, 
972,000 and in 1923-24, 746,000. 

American Bacon Not Liked in Wales 

American bacon for years enjoyed a 
strong demand on Swansea market, Wales, 
but now is hard to sell. Some of the rea- 
sons given for the change are that the 
American product is too strong, too salt, 
too fat, too much salt and borax used in 
curing, and that large quantities were 
dumped on the market in questionable 
condition after the war. The main supply 
comes from the domestic output, Ireland, 
Denmark and Canada. 

Wales Wants No American Cheese 

Like bacon, American cheese once en- 
joyed popularity in South Wales but now 
must beg for a market. This district is an 
industrial area and consumes a great 
quantity of cheese the year around, im- 
ported chiefly from Canada and New 
Zealand. Merchants say that only second 
grade American cheese (not made of whole 
milk) has been offered of late years and 
the market demands a full cream cheese. 

Norwegian Dairy Industry Grows 

The total production of cows’ milk in 
Norway increased from 226,356,000 gal- 
lons in 1900 to 282,000,000 gallonsin 1920. 
Butter and cheese factories, milk plants 
and condensaries increased from 307 in 
1890 to 552 in 1920. 

In 1917 the supply was sufficient to 
satisfy home demand but since the war 
imports have exceeded exports. Within a 
short time it is expected there will be a 
surplus for export, especially cheese. 


FERTILIZER PAID FOR ITSELF 


Fertilizer solved the soft corn problem 
this year for H. E. Kraft of Linn county, 
Iowa. Last spring he tried two kinds of 
complete commercial fertilizer as an 
experiment. One field received a 1-8-3 
mixture, the numbers indicating the 
proportion of nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potassium in the order named. Less than 
100 pounds per acre were used. The other 
field received fertilizer at the same rate 
but in the proportion 2-10-2. 

The fertilizer cost about $30 a ton, 
making the cost per acre around $1.50. 
The yield of corn ran as high as 65 bushels 
per acre and was well matured. Neigh- 
bors’ fields, across the fence, with similar 
histories and care, yielded 25 to 40 bushels 
per acre without treatment. Much of 
their crop was immature. 


More than 9,000 acres of wheat sowed 
in Ohio this fall was of seed that has been 
either registered or certified by the Ohio 
Seed Improvement Association and the 
Ohio state university, 
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THE SPRING WHEAT POOLS 

More than 42,000 spring wheat growers 
in Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota and Montana have contracted to sell 
42,000,000 bushels of spring wheat this 
market year thru their own selling associa- 
tions. About 80 percent of the hard 
spring wheat is growa in the four states 
mentioned, in which this wheat pool has 
been developed. 

With 23 percent of the total wheat 
grown in the four spring wheat states now 
under contract, these farmers assert that 
the pools are a stabilizer on the market. 

Imports from Canada have contributed 
to the available wheat supply of the United 
States about 28,000,000 bushels per year, 
according to the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture. Evidently, there is 
a shortage of hard red, spring wheat 
grown in this country to meet the mill 
demand, and yet farmers have suffered 
from low wheat prices. There is a general 
feeling that only thru strong organization 
can farmers obtain the prices they should 
have for their products. 

The wheat pools are cooperative market- 
ing associations, incorporated under the 
state laws of their respective states. They 
own seats on the grain trading floors at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, where the 
actual wheat is sold to the millers and 
exporters. Every farmer has an equal 
voice in the management of these associa- 
tions. 

The development of these pools means 
that the spring wheat farmer is going to 
drive his own sale deal. He will decide 
when to sell and when to store his grain. 
The wheat pools operate the same as any 
other big company selling its products. 
Just enough will be sold to meet the de- 
mand at a given time. Isn’t it just as 
sound business for the wheat grower to 
place a price tag on his wheat as for the 
merchant to place the price on an auto- 
mobile? Isn’t it business to hold 
back the surplus wheat? Doesn’t it look 
like it is the only safe system for the 
wheat farmer to follow under American 
business methods, if agriculture is to 
prosper? 

Montana began organizing a wheat pool 
in 1921, soon after the bottom went out of 
the wheat market. North Dakota followed 
the next year, and Minnesota and South 
Dakota started in the spring of 1923. 
Thru the agency of the Intermediate 
Credit Act, which was passed by congress, 
the associations are amply financed at 
414 percent interest for movement of their 
wheat to market. 

Every pool member signs an ironclad 
contract, agreeing to deliver all of his 
marketable wheat, except what is needed 
for seed and feed, to his association. The 
farmer delivers his wheat to a bonded 
elevator at any time, takes a storage 
ticket, sends it to the association or pre- 
sents it to his bank, and receives 70 to 75 
percent advance on the average local 
market price for his grade, quality and 
kind of wheat. 

The wheat pools do no hedging, as only 
the actual wheat is sold. It is all sold on 
the actual milling value, and is only sold 
when there is demand for it. 

State bonded elevators handle all the 
pooled wheat. They are paid handling 
ind storage charges, as set by the state 
railroad and warehouse commissions.— 


H. J. B., S. D. 


In the planning of new buildings, or 
emodeling old ones, for the use of poul- 
try or livestock, provision should be 
iade for winter ventilation. Successful 
ventilation consists of the admission of 
n adequate supply of fresh air, without 
lrafts. The larger barns should have a 
ystem of ducts admitting fresh air at 
ie front of the stalls, and foul air ducts 
t the rear. The foul air ducts should 
be connected with roof ventilators, 
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But it is Equal to— | 
6% interest on ‘912% | 


A user of an old cream separator, which was apparently | 
working all right, tried a new De Laval. Much to his surprise 
the new De Laval gave him a cupful of cream more at each 
separation. He figured he had been losing 15c worth of butter- 
fat a day, amounting to $54.75 in a year—and equal to 6% 
interest on $912.00. Needless to say the De Laval stayed. Nor 
is this an unusual case, as 
the same thing, and often 
greater loss, is occurring on 
thousands of farms. 


Improved De Laval— 
World's Best Separator 


The new De Laval is the best 
cream separator ever made— 
skims cleaner, runs easier and 
lasts longer. Among other new 
features and refinements it has a 
self-centering bowl which elim- 
inates vibration, causing it to 
run smoother and easier. It gives 
you a rich, smooth, high-testing 
cream, and skims cleaner under 
all conditions of use. 


The De Laval Milker 


If you milk ten or more cows 
a De Laval Milker will soon pay 
for itself. More than 25,000 in 
use, giving wonderful satisfac- 
tion. 


Trade Allowance 


Old centrifugal cream sep- 
arators of any age or make 






































accepted as payment 
on new De Lavals. Sold on ® 
easy terms ranging from ae 







$6.60 to $14.30 
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You can go 
every 


No LONGER is the farm iso- 
lated fromthe entertainment, 
education and cultivating 
influences that center in our 
big cities. With a radio setin 
your home your family may 
join the audiences that listen 
nightly to the great singers, 
the instrumentalists and 
noted artists who entertain 
in the metropolitan centers. 

Every farm should have 
its radio equipment. Not 
only to liven up the long win- 
ter evenings, but for special 
farm news and information 
that is broadcast daily. 

Buy a good radio set and 






EVEREADY 


Radio Batteries 
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tu’ the city 
night 


be sure to specify Eveready 
Radio Batteries. Remember 
that good batteries are im- 
portant to its successful oper- 
ation. Always use Eveready 
Radio Batteries — and you 
are assured of the battery 
vigor and long life that mean 
economy in radio operation. 
There is an Eveready Radio 
Battery for every radio use. 
Your dealer sells them. 
Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL Carson Co., Inc. 


Headquarters for 
Radio Battery Information 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 


they last longer 
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Eveready Hour, Every Tuespay at 9 P. M. 
Eastern Standard Time 
Broadcast through a chain of prominent 








radio stations. 
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% or SELF-FEEDING 


Catalog 
Free 
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41) peeakeiy, 
Also the nationally sold special “Fordson” 
Baler 


. Distributors everywhere. 
Swayne, Robinson & Co., 100 Main St., Richmend, Ind 








and make money milling the highest grade 
roller flour in yourcommunity on the wor 
derful, one-man, self-contained “Midget 
Marvel™ Roller Flour Mill. No milling 


experience necessary. Easy to operate 
with our simple directions. 
from 1¢to 100 barrels per day. Prices from $1675 up. Write 
for our free book, “TheStory of a Wonderful © Mill.” 
Angle American Mill Co., 64 Kennedy Av., Owensboro, Ky. 
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NOW! New Low Engine Prices 
Only *5° 


amonth fora few months 

easy toown thefamous 
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CONSIDERING MOTOR TRUCK 


I am considering the purchase of a 
motor truck for the farm. We live seven 
miles from town. Our road has been im- 
proved and they just graveled it last fall, 
so we have a good road for the truck. With 
our former method of farming we did not 
so much feel the need of a truck, but we 
have increased our dairy herd material] 
and along with this have a young suk 
orchard coming into bearing and some 
apples. Would a truck prove profitable 
under such conditions?—B. R. N., Ind. 

Your one question, “Will the truck pay” 
is the first and most important question 
to answer in determining whether you 
should buy a truck or not. You do not 
say how much perishable produce you are 
going to have to haul to market. _ It would 
seem to us, however, particularly in the 
case of the peaches, if there is any con- 
siderable quantity and the money is at 
hand for the investment, the purchase of 
the truck would be a wise thing to do in 
this case. In the handling of perishables 
where truck facilities are not available, 
there is just as great a consideration as to 
the condition in which the products reach 
the market as there is in the actual cost of 
hauling. In other words, even if you were 
able to haul your peaches and other fruits 
to market by means of horses at a smaller 
cost per bushel or per ton than with a 
truck, there might be a difference due to 
the greater time required by the horses 
and the resulting condition of the fruit 
upon its arrival at the market, that would 
make the truck a very much cheaper 
means of hauling in the long run. The 
value of the product poten J has to be 
considered. However, on a haul of this 
distance with any considerable amount of 
hauling to do, and a good improved road, 
it would seem that a truck should prove 
a profitable investment, particularly if 
there is no other truck in the neighbor- 
hood. The chances are that a good many 
times you could haul your produce to 
town, and when you were not bringing 
out a load of packages or something of 
that sort for yourself, you could arrange to 
bring out a load of freight at a reasonable 
charge for your neighbors. Things to 
consider in deciding definitely to purchase 
a truck are the amount of hauling you will 
do, the time and value of the horse labor 
that the truck would save, and the time 
and value of your own labor that would be 
saved, the first cost of the truck, and the 
probable operating cost of a truck com- 

ared with cost of hauling with horses. 

he possibility of developing a new mar- 
ket by means of a truck is another feature 
which may enter in. Or, after considera- 
tion of all these factors, and a determina- 
tion of the proper size of truck, the 
proposition —— to be a good farm in- 
vestment, and there appears no better 
place to put the money, to purchase a 
—_ would inly seem a wise thing 
to do. 


CORN COSTS FOR 1924 

Missouri farmers produced 6,759,000 
acres of corn at an average cost of 62 cents 
a bushel during 1924. In 1923, 1922 and 
1921 the cost per bushel was 64, 68 and 62 
cents respectively. 

The elements of cost were as follows: 
Man labor, $3.73; horse labor, $4.27; 
equipment charge, $1.70; seed, $.20, an 
use of land, $6.60. Total, $16.50. With 
the exception of labor, all of the above 
charges are fixed. That is, they are not 
influenced at all by yield. | A heavier yield 
would require more work in harvesting. 

The ter the yield, of course, the 
lower the cost per bushel. The most 
effective way, then, to reduce the cost of 
production is to use the best methods 
possible in the cornfield. When the 
average for a state is $16.50 an acre for 

wing corn, it is certain that many 
ines are raising it for less. 
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GETTING RID OF RATS 


I would like a few suggestions as to 
trapping and poisoning rats.—M. L. A., 
Missouri. 

The most effective means of ridding the 
premises of rats always include rat-proof- 
ing, that is, excluding the rats from their 
food supply and depriving them of a har- 
borage. Without doing this, it is almost 
impossible to reduce the rat population 
materially. Cribs, bins, etc., should be 
rat-proofed either by elevating the build- 
ings with the underpinning open and free, 
or by walls of concrete, stone, or brick 
laid in cement mortar some two feet into 
the ground and even with the floor. The 
wall must fit tightly to the flooring and 
not merely extend to the joists or support- 
ing timbers. The idea is to leave no open 
spaces for the entrance of the pests. A 
liberal use of concrete about the place and 
a further liberal supply of heavy hardware 
cloth to screen open windows, ventilators, 
and so on, is advisable. If you put your 
buildings in such shape that the rats have 
no hiding places about them and cannot 
get at the grain or other seed stored in 
them, you will have accomplished at least 
eighty percent of the work of rat destruc- 
tion. } es instance of this came to our at- 
tention only year before last. All crib 
floors on a certain farm were run in of 
concrete, and by means of heavy wire 
screens the bins and cribs ‘were made 
absolutely rat-proof. Still there were a 
good many rats around the place. It was 
comparatively easy to trace them to an old 
barn at some distance from the rest of the 
buildings. When this was torn down and 
the ground plowed a few rats were killed, 
but the quarters of the pests were broken 
up and during the past year not a rat has 
been seen on that particular place. 

If you desire to try poisoning, you can 
mix one part of arsenious acid or phos- 
phorous with nine or ten parts of meal, 
cheese, or glucose, and place in poison 
stations at various points about the 
buildings. Among the rat traps we have 
found both the snap traps and the large 
cage traps quite effective under some con- 
ditions, protecting all other food supplies 
and then baiting the traps with a little 
meal or something of that character and 
covering the cage traps with pieces of 
sacking, some straw, or rubbish, leaving 
only the opening exposed. Until you get 
rid of the rats you will have to attend to 
the traps pretty faithfully whether you use 
the snap traps or the cage traps. Change 
their locations from time to time, placing 
the traps where the rats have been accus- 
tomed to come for their food supplies. 


ROTATES HIS CROPS 


Crop rotations designed for the im- 
provement and maintenance of the soil 
are almost useless without legumes, 
aceording to the experience of O. C. 
Kuethe, Bremer county, Iowa. A three- 
year rotation, corn, oats, clover, has 
given Mr. Kuethe best results. Clover, 
seeded with the oats, produces a hay crop 
and is turned under .in the fall after sup- 
plying pasture for dairy cows, to enrich 
the soil and to boost corn production the 
next season. “The farmer who overlooks 
a systematic crop rotation is missing one 
of the important sources of revenue,” Mr. 
Kuethe says. “The farm that does not 
produce consistently is the unprofitable 
farm.—G. C. T., Iowa. 





JAPAN CLOVER SEEDS FREELY 


Ten bushels of Japan clover seed were 
sowed in Brown county, Indiana, on 
various kinds of soil last spring. Appar- 
ently it does as well on poor as on rich soil. 
in some cases, it was found doing well on 
the sides of ditches. 

_ All classes of livestock grazed the clover 
freely but not so closely that seed was 
prevented from forming. Many farmers in 
brown county expect to sow this clover 


next spring. 
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times stronger without buckles—how much 


If not all that I claim, send it back at my e 
This wide open offer shows that the Wals 


THREE TIMES 
STRONGER THAN 
BUCKLE HARNESS 
Buckles weaken and tear 
straps. As an example, a 
Walsh 1% inch breech- 
ing strap by actual test 

over 1100 lbs. The 
same strap with buckles 
breaks at about 350 Ibs. 

ll. Ordinary harness 

as 68 buckles, Walsh 
Harness has no buckles 
—easy to see why the 
Walsh is three times 





The World’s Strongest Harness 


Before you buy harness, post yourself on the new improved 
way of making harness which has three times the strength of 
buckle harness. Let me send you a set of Walsh No-Buckle 
Harness on Thirty Days’ Free Trial, just as thousands in every state in 
the union havedone. Let me show you how harness can be made three 


handier in every way. Try Walsh on your team thirty days. Send no money. 


harness. Investigate—post yourself—write today for full particulars. 





M0 BUCHLES TO TEAR 
M0 RINGS TO WEAR 


NO M 





better looking—and how much 


se. No obligation on your part. 
must be an exceptionally 


A GREAT ADVANCE IN 
HARNESS MAKING 


Not only is the Walsh the World’s 
Strongest Harness, but it is better 
king. It is easier to put on 
and take off. Easily adjusted to 
fit perfectly any size horse without 
the disadvantage of buckles. It 
has other features not found in 
buckle harness, such as better fit- 
ting hames—zinc galvanized rust- 
f hardware—adjustable strap 
ider—the harder the pull, the 
tighter it holds—renewable spring 
snaps—and many other advantages 





harness has 270 places where 


ng so much fully explained in the free book. 

er wi t repairs, 

Walsh breeching as well Users Say 
as all other parts of the har- Not a Buckle on it Walch Vlerness to 
ness are easily adjusted to Easy to Adjust the best they ever 
fit perfectly any size horse. saw in a harness. — 
Look at your old buckle har- Saves Repair Bills Endorsed by Agri- 


ness and see how the straps are Old fashioned, bark- cultural 
nearly worn in two by friction tanned packers north- Sr 
of the rings. A set of ordinary ern steer hide leather eading horsemen 


and thousands of 








The Walsh cuts down harness costs. The price is 
no more than buckle harness, yet it not only out- 
lasts buckle harness but saves many a dollar now 
spent on repairs. You get three times the strength 
for the same money. 

Mr. C. G. Anderson, Aitken, Minn., who bought his 
first Walsh 5 years and bought 3 new sets since 
for his other teams says: ‘alsh has buckle harness beat a mile.” 
Mr. E. E. Ward, Seneca Falls, Wis., says: “Have used harness for 
over 40 years. The Walsh is the best yet.” 

Hundreds of letters like these in our Free Book. 
Write for it today. 
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there is ring friction on straps. A written guarantee usersin every state. 

The Walsh Harness has no with every set Team with Walsh 

rings, no friction, to wear straps A Proven Success on Harness took 

totuimcbiotioe: | <i on ieh —— Beet Tair in 192k 
t vedonea’ 

with strap destroying friction. salts and 1922. 

Costs Less—Lasts Twice as Long Walsh Harness in Use 
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The lighting engi- 
neers of the General 
Electric Company, 
who plan “white 
ways” for cities, 
giant searchlights 
for airplane routes 
and “flood lighting” 
for industries, are at 
the service of com- 
munities desiring 
expert advice on the 
right way to light 
anything. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 





your farm 
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on a lighted road? 


Electric light on the high- 
ways is a good investment 
for any community. It 
makes night driving safer, 
helps protect life and 
property, and increases 
land values. 


More than this, the building 
of a highway lighting line 
usually makes it possible for 
farm homes along the way 
to obtain electric light, heat 
and power service. 


}|}so the only thing I could 
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OUR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

In all my twenty years of editorial 
experience, nothing has ever been so hard 
to do as to write the cripples we have 
been helping, that our funds were all 
spent and they could get no more help at 
Pe. I had to send Ellis home for the 

olidays and I wrote her that unless we 
t more money in the Crippled Children 
‘und, she could not return to Chicago for 
further treatment. Dr. Coons had written 
her that it was quite necessary that she 
continue treatments when the work was so 
near completion. But it takes cash to pay 
for room and board, and to pay the doctor, 
o was to tem- 
rarily close the work we have been doing 
or four years. 

I hope it is temporary so far as Ellis and 
Allie are concerned. I want to see them 
finish their treatments, and two others 
returned for new braces, before quitting 
this work entirely. We already have run 
$150 in debt, hoping the money would 
come in to pay the bills, and I believe it 
will. Yet the only thing to do was to send 
Ellis home and have her wait there until 
there was money to send her back. 
Send_ money to Successful Farming, 
with “C. C. Fund” written in the lower 
left-hand corner of the envelope so it will 
be known to belong to the crippled chil- 


dren. Every cent is spent on oo. 
The children and their parents 
thank all good givers for their wondesfal 


help.—Alson Secor, Editor. 





FARM BUREAU HOLDS SIXTH 
ANNUAL MEETING 
Continued from page 13 
the agriculture of the country. The im- 
—- made by an organization of this 
ig depends in very large measure u 

e soundness of its attitude regardi 
great —_ to which it gives pcre 
tion. It cannot afford to come to hasty 
conclusions or act upon subjects without 
understanding them sufficiently to act 
intelligently. Every misstep destroys a 
certain amount of confidence in the or- 
ganization and is extremely costly. 

Yet, at every annual meeting, a long 
list of resolutions is passed, expressing 
the attitude of the organization toward 
the widest variety of matters of the most 
far-reaching importance, and it is done 
without opportunity for the voting dele- 
gates to inforsn themselves regarding the 
matter upon which they are voting, or 
the effect of the attitude they are favor- 
ing or opposing. 

t is hoped that the amendment to the 
constitution, providing for two-year 
terms for officials, will remove much of 
the politics that has been so evident in 
the organization thus far, and, if such is 
the case, a most important step will have 
been taken. More time should then be 
available for consideration of questions 
vitally affecting the agriculture of the 
country and the action of this great or- 
ganization should be based upon more 

thoro understanding and more mature 
judgment. 

The influence wielded by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation during the com- 
ing year and future years, and its ability 
to carry out the program outlined at its 
recent meeting, will depend to a great 
extent upon the support it receives from 
individual farm bureau members and the 
leaders in state organizations which are 
members of the national federation. 
There will always be honest differences 
of opinion in large organizations of this 
type and, consequently, there will al- 
ways be majorities and minorities. If 
the minority follows the policy of with- 
holding its support from, or obstructing 
the carrying out of a program adopted 
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by the majority, the progress made will 
be limited accordingly. If the organiza- 
| tion presents a united front and has the 


Benes | loyal careeet. and effort of its entire 


| membership, its progress and influence 
cannot be measured. 
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SHALL I BUILD NOW, REMODEL 
OR WAIT? 
Continued from page 24 


itter to come out and build him a house, 
the cost will ordinarily be found to be 
even greater than for the same building 
in the city. The contractor must have 
pay for the extra time consumed in get- 
ting back and forth into the country, the 

dificulty of getting workmen to le: ave the 
cit y, and similar irregularities and incon- 
yeniences. 

A very important consideration in city 
building operations, is the cost of financ- 
ing. It has not been unusual in recent 
years for 20 percent of the cost of a house 
to represent nothing at all but financing 
charges. Where a builder sells a house 
on the usual small cash payment and 
monthly installment plan, he tries to get 
a big enough price so tha at the second mort- 
gage given by the purchaser—usually 30 
percent or more of the entire price—repre- 
sents gross profit to him. Out of this the 
builder must pay his financing costs. 

The farmer seldom builds that w ay. He 
either has the cash or borrows it. Often- 
times this means a mortgage on the farm. 
If there is already a small mortgage out- 
standing, then that means refinancing— 

taking up the small mortgage and getting 
abigger one. Right now is a highly favor- 
able time to arrange this sort of financing 
thru the Farm Loan System, either the 
Federal branch or the Joint Stock branch 
of this same land bank system. These 
banks are finding it easy to sell their bonds 
at good prices now and so can furnish 
money on short notice and at interest 
rates lower than they have been for years. 
From the standpoint of financing, the 
present time seems especially favorable 
for the farmer who would find it necessary 
to float a loan before starting to build. 

Summing up, then, we find that while 
the costs of building materials are still 
some 70 percent above the 1913 level, yet 
there is little prospect of further early 
drops in price. Considerable decreases 
in prices took place last spring and summer 
and even as late as September, but since 
that time they have tended upward rather 
than downward. Lumber cannot go much 
lower in price until freight rates drop, 
and there seems to be no early prospects 
for any such action on the part of the rail- 
roads. In the long run, lumber must tend 
ipward because it is getting scarce. 
Plumbing, hardware and miscellaneous 
building supplies have dropped somewhat 
and would be likely to be first to show 
further declines if one were in position to 
wait indefinitely. But these latter are 
not major items of expense in the usual 
farm building. 

City prices for building labor are still 
about as high as ever—too high for the 
farmer to use if he can possibly avoid’it. 
Usually much cheaper local labor can be 
utilized in farm building and one of the 
very highest items of cost materially 
lowe red. Financing conditions are par- 

ticularly favorable just now. Money is 
plent iful and the rates are low. The farm 
lan banks are prepared to give quicker 
ervice than for several years past. 

Whether any individual farmer should 
build or remodel now, or wait for lower 
prices, is a question that must be answered 
ares ly by the circumstances in each case 

, for instance, the urgency of the 
weed, whether cheap labor is available 
od similar considerations. One thing 

ms fairly certain, however, prices for 
erials and labor are about as cheap 
tow as they are likely to be within another 
twelve-month and no important declines 
re anticipated under two or three years. 
lf present comfort and satisfaction or 
mproved farm facilities are important 

‘onsiderations, there is little to be gained, 
apparently, by waiting another year. 
_ t go ahead and build now or prepare 
0 wait two or three years. 
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watt ewe uiwell T mean positively 
am not satisfied merely to be 

ete T belo that being Yo os 

j) is the condition most fundamehtal to happiness 
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aot to achieve 
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that which T will gain ---Therefore 
during this year T shall as far as possible 
live the natural which makes for health. 


Tus is the personal platform of those who would make 1 9s an penn Se a It 
will mean new energy, new optimism, a firmer grip on life for every one w’ 
it and practices it. And it is not a difficult program. 


Health is natural. Sickness is man-made. In the midst of all our achievements we 
would do well to remember with shame that we have so largely disregarded the laws 
of nature as they apply to our own bodies. 


We neglect exercise. We try to see how little sleep will suffice us. We deny our- 

eelves fresh air. We eat the wrong things. And worst of all, we unthinkingly load 

our systems with drug stimulants which contribute nothing of real value, but which 
slowly and surely rob the body of its reserve strength. 


Perhaps the most widespread offender among these artificial stimulants is caffein. 
It has absolutely no food value. It seems to give new energy, but actually it lashes 
the tired nerves to action when they really need rest and nourishment. 


Pe Oe Oe ee ee oe hh 
right living. This is not a ae yey yb eye o It is a cam 
health! Postum is not a cure Cv couse, & eeut a eckeiiete feyennebe, ads 
air or sleep. It is simply a delicious drink, made of roasted whole wheat and bran, 
eaehal 0 ihe to deik-ah Oe Ghia alaiees Ghn-athh exten ak By 
drinking Postum, and leaving off caffein, millions of people have eliminated one of the 
causes of nervousness, headaches, indigestion and sleeplessness. They have taken one 
bigot toward enriching thes ives with belt. 


oe 


YOU ARE LOOKING FORWARD TO A NEW YEAR, with new opportunities 
—and, we hope, a new record of physical fitness. Menet aaa 
sho, en nad yon: 0p tr Dean ten Gite toe: This is only a step—but it is a 
eat of Wis meus ingested Sieur Van's enusiation yon aah ania! Accept the offer 
of Carrie Blanchard, famous food demonstrator. 


, ’ “I want you to try Postum for days. I 
@arrie Blanchard’s Offer! want to start you out on your test by giving 
you your first week's supply, and my own directions for making it. 
“You will be glad to know, too, that Postum costs much less per cup. 


“Will you send me your name and address? Tell me which kind you prefer— 
Instant Postum or Postum Cereal (the kind you boil). T'l ces thet you gut che feet 
week's supply and my personal directions right away.” 





Posrum Ceasar Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich, 





without cost or obligation, the frst week's supply of 
: Instant Postum . ... - 0 Check which 
Posrum Ceazat ..... you prefer 


Postum is made by the Postum Cereal 
Company, Inc., Bartle Creek, 
Mich., also makers of Post Toasties #} : 

Doublethick Corn Flakes), Post's : 
Flakes and Grape Nuts. Your ff]; Name 








sells Postum in two forms. 5 tin 
fastane Postum, madeinthecupby ff}: Steet 
eeet cates heeedld coger 4 State 
easiest drinks in to pre ; 

Postum Cereal is also In Canada, address Cawapiaw Postrum Canaat Co,, Ltd., 
—_ - 7 45 Pront St., East, Toronto, Ont. 
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I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, ree 
i) mail 
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et Your Grapes From Your Own 


January, 1925 


Vines 


The Third Year Should Show a Fair Crop 


acts of Noah after he left the ark 

was to plant a vineyard. His age of 
about six hundred years failed to y 
him in the least. Perhaps he selected the 
grape for planting because he knew he 
would get a first picking of fruit in short 
order. Or perhaps he selected the grape 
because it was well known even at that 
early date. At any rate the mention of 
the grape in connection with Noah indi- 
cates the antiquity of grape culture. There 
are ancient traditions including those of 
Greece and Rome which bear out the idea 
that the grape was in fact one of the 
earliest known of all fruits. 

This ancient fruit is today one of the 
most popular. There has n @ most 
wonderful development in varieties suited 
to most any condition from the semi- 
tropical to the condition we find in our 
northern plains region. As a matter of 
fact, grapes for home use can be planted 
in practically all parts of the United 
States, provided the proper varieties are 
selected. No farm home need be without 
grapes for jelly, conserves, juice, or dessert 
use, if only a little space and a little care is 
given the vine after the proper variety is 
selected. 

For a good many years the horticul- 
turists tried to grow the European wine 

rape in the northeastern part of the 

Inited States, but of course all of these 
attempts ended in failure. There has 


Oe of the very first of the recorded 








Notice the cross bars at the top of the posts 


been some record of the wine grapes such 
as they grow in California being grown in 
New York out of doors when grafted on 
native roots, but this is not a practical 
proposition for the average person, partic- 
ularly the people living in the Middle 
West. The varieties we must depend upon 
in this section for our commercial plant- 
ings, as well as our home vineyards, are 
the descendants of the native grapes, in- 
cluding varieties such as the Concord, 
Moore's Early, Delaware, Carman, and 
80 on 

It would hardly seem necessary to dis- 
courage a person from planting the Eufo- 
pean, or California grapes as we more 
commonly know them thru the north 
central section, but a recent experience 
indicates that there are still people who 
feel there is no reason why those more 
tender varieties could not be grown in our 
section. A man who lives m Michigan 
insisted on being told how to grow Cali- 
fornia grapes near Detroit. He was in- 
formed that if he was prepared to grow 
them under glass, he could have the in- 
formation he desired. Now no one of us 
is going to grow California grapes under 
glass when we can get such excellent re- 
sults with the modern descendants of our 
native grapes. Anyway, it would not bea 
practical proposition to attempt to com- 
pete with the natural climate of south- 
eastern and southwestern United States 
by making a new climate in this country 
under glass. 

To my notion, there are two or three 
things about grapes which make them par- 


By L. S. GOODE 


ticularly valuable for a farmer to t. 
They must have a well-drained.soil, and 
it follows from this that often they can be 
planted in the most hilly and rough land on 
the farm. The grape shows a remarkable 
resitance to drouth. The best fruit is 
grown where there is just enough rainfall 
or even a deficiency, for the majority of 
crops. The soil need not be particular! 
rich. In fact, if the soil is excessi ric 
the plants may get away cut of hand, and 
even fail to produce fruit. Some of the 
wild grapes grow naturally only on the 
very poorest soil. Generally i 
however, a light, friable, and well-drained 
soil is to be preferred. Select a soil with- 
out hardpan. While a little clay will not 
be objectionable, it cannot be considered 


particularly desirable. H reall 
ought to be broken or subsoiled. 
would rather take a soil somewhat lacking 


in fertility, for it can be enriched by the 
manuring the growing of cover crops, 
and as a matter of fact, it is so much less 
difficult to man grapes on such soils 
that I would prefer it. Where a soil is 
not well-drained, it is possible that tiling 
may be called for. 

Take a look at the different pictures on 
this page. You will note that m one case 
the grapes are wing on very level 
ground. You might be interested to know 
that there isn’t a hill within a mile of the 
vineyard illustrated in the small picture 
showing the cross pieces at the top of the 
posts. On the other hand, the large pic- 
ture at the bottom of the shows a 
vineyard planted on a steep hillside, grow- 
ing in a region where I doubt if there is a 
full acre of absolutely level land within 
two or three miles. The one thing both 
vineyard soils in these instances have in 
common is good drainage. Otherwise, the 
soils are quite different. On the level 
ground the soil is a sandy loam with gravel 
subsoil. In the other case the soil is almost 
a clay loam and there is a light clay sub- 
soil, but the ground is well drained simply 
because of the contour of the land. 

Given a piece of ground on which you 
can plant grapes, the first point to consider 
is the selection of varieties. If possible, 
go more or less according to the varieties 
now being grown in your community. I 
would be inclined to select the best pro- 
ducing varieties the neighborhood ws. 
If it is Concord, well and good. If Moore’s 
Early, select that, or if Niagara, Camp- 
bell, or whatever variety it is, make your 
selection accordingly. If grapes are not 
being grown in your locality, a wise plan 
would be to plant a few vines of several 
varieties and then make your selections 
from those that are successful, replacing 
the others as they are killed out or fail to 
produce. You can easily layer a cane or 
two of the successful varieties and produce 


your own plants for replacement without 
an excessive amount of work. Incidentally 
your own experiment station can be of a lot 
of help in this connection. The horticul- 
tural experts there can tell you exactly 
the variety which has done the best in 
your locality, if any trials have been made. 

After the selection of variety and the 
ordering of the plants, it is time to con- 
sider the preparation of the ground. Under 
usual conditions it is a part of wisdom to 








These grapes in Northeastern Kansas are 
pruned by what is known as the four-cane 
kniffin system 


apply to the soil a good liberal topdressing 
of well decayed, coarse barnyard manure. 
This can be applied right away, and then 
just as early as you possibly can work the 
und in the _—e plow the ground 
leeply, even eight or ten inches deep, 
if that is possible. Disc the ground thoro- 
ly until there are no clods left, simply disc- 
ing and re-discing so that the manure will 
be thoroly incorporated with the soil. A 
good point in this connection is to lay off 
the ground in lands the width at which you 
expect to plant the rows. Then you can 
have a dead furrow on the line where each 
row is to be planted. In some cases a sub- 
soil plow is run in the dead furrow, and the 
soil is then turned out with a moldboard 
plow to make a deep trench in which to 
set the plants. 

I would prefer rows running north and 
south. This insures an even distribution of 
light. This is not always possible, and 
rather than get into trouble on account of 
an unfavorable slope of ground, I would 
run the grapes on the contour of the land 
rather than keeping the rows north and 
south. 

The distance of planting will depend on 
the variety to some extent and on the 
character of the soil. Take a weak-grow- 
ing variety such as the Delaware on an 
average soil, the plants may be set eight 
feet apart in rows eight feet apart, while 
a strong grower like the Concord may well 
be given ten feet of space each way. In 
light of some experience, I am inclined to 
favor rows ten (Continued on page 42 








Rolling land is particularly adapted to successful grape growing 
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= of Dust for Days 


Yet the cut steel, case hardened transmission gears of the 
Light-Weight OilPull are in no danger 





Dust—dirt—sand—grit—those vipers 
that gnaw at gears—that steal away 
power—that wear out bearings—that 
hasten depreciation and add many dol- 
lars to upkeep—are powerless to hurt 
the new Light-Weight OilPull Trac- 
tor. Youcan operate it in a cloudof dust 
day after day without fear of damage. 
For in this OilPull all operating parts 
are enclosed—all transmission gears 
are machine cut, case hardened steel, 








Dual Lubrication—long life construc- 
tion—fuel economy—low up-keep— 
are retained. 

The design is light—low—compact. 
Yet, because of such important features 
as Ball Bearing Transmission—com- 
plete enclosure of all operating parts— 
enclosed gears running in oil baths— 
unusual carburetor design—and many 
others, this small Light- Weight Cil- 
Pull actually delivers more power at 








and operate in dust-tight cases, in 
baths of clean oil. Gears so protected have been 
known to operate for years—under hardest usage— 
and still carry the original tool marks. By such 
cOnstruction friction is robbed of its teeth—power 
is increased—life of service is lengthened—and 
cost is reduced. 
The Light-Weight OilPull 

For over 15 years OilPull principles have been 
tested out on thousands of farms. Results have 
proved them sound. 

In the Light- Weight OilPulls all the basic OilPull 
principles—Triple Heat Control—Oil Cooling— 


The Light-Weight Powerful 


OILPULL 


A 10-Year Tractor 


steam engines 
threshers, husker-shredders, alfalfa and clover hullers, silofillers and motor trucks, 
Serviced through 33 Branches and Warehouses 


draw bar and belt. 


In wet, slippery places—it gives double power—due to a 
Patented Drivewheel Interlock— by means of which the 
operator locks both drivewheels together at will. This 
prevents one wheel slipping, miring or digging ir. 

Mail Coupon for Free Catalog 
Every man interested in modern farm power equipment 
should know about this Light- Weight OilPull—one of the 
outstanding successes in the quality field. 
Our new catalog shows all the features of this Light- Weight 
model—explains everything—contains many illustrations. 
Just mail the coupon. Get all the facts. Know what your trac- 






Advance-Rumely { 
Thresher Co., Inc. / 


LaPorte (xcorporsted) Indiana 





























Increase the value of your property &, 
home grounds at a cost of only $7 for 
Picture above contains 17 ap, 
bier, 10 Spirea Van Hoottei, 3 Spirea Anthony 
Waterer. A collection worth twice as e 
as I ask for it. Other wonderful 
in my pew catalog to introduce | 
scape planting in every neigbor- 
hood around every,home. 


Plant Now--Save ¢ 


50% it: 


vested with Fersis 
as far, buys double 


beat Ferris prices, 


= apes See's 

















ean boy one of 

be bl or any ox of the above for 
id. Address 
i. FERRIS NURSERY 

r 200 St. Hampton, 








Medium size, solid, 
dark red color. 
Tough skin makes 
good ~~ 200 
per pkt 2oatpaid. 
















MUSKMELON 


Sonderegger’s earliest 
ripens in 60 days Me 
dium size about 3 Ibs 
Deep, sweet, golden yel- 
Mc yw fesh Px: Oc; 


oz., 35c; 50c 
FREE For seed, shrub, bulb, 


eget ble and planting 
BOOK i to rmatio “sen i for 
this new beautiful 1925 calalog 
today 
SONDEREGGER NURSERIES 
and SEED HOUSE 
Car! Sonderegger, Pres 
5IB Court St. Beatrice, Nebr. 


f ~ & SAVE MONEY ON4-@) 90 


LFALFA 


Extra Hardy Tested Recieaned Seed. Sow Alfal“a ~~ 
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spring. Much cheaper than Clover and twice as profit- 
abie. Our prices will save you Big Money. Have highest 
Grass Seeds of 


quality Clover, Sweet Clover, Timothy, 

ali kinds. Ask for our big liépage cata | 

rices. Have wonderful valuesin all Field and Garden 
is. Ali seeds sold om money back guarantee. 


tod: 
Se Berry Seed Co., Box1519, \ Clarinda, towa 
ments for your 


arming adv 
merchandise, etc. 


@eeds in farm machinery, 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 













\| Successful Farming believes every 

farm family needs and deserves 
the products of a home orchard. 
\) Every farm family can and should 
have the health and pleasure to 
be derived from an abundance of 
home-grown fruits. The experi- 
ence of thousands of home orchard- 
ists proves the family can have 
this fruit, and that the orchard 
large enough to insure a full 
supply every year will, in most 
J years, return a profit besides. 















HIS APPLE SIDELINE PAYS 


When a farmer takes the time to con- 
sider and investigate carefully the oppor- 
tunities that lie on his farm, he may be 
surprised at the number of so-called side- 
lines that can be worked and made to add 
something to the year’s income. Asa A. 
Miller, a young farmer of Cass county, 
Iowa, found this to be true, by experience. 

When he took charge of the old home 
farm, a few years ago, there was a small 
orchard of apple trees of various kinds. 
They had generally furnished the family 
with fmt gen = for their own use and 
every fall there was a small barrel of sweet 
apple cider on tap, besides. It was 
all that was expected of these few trees. 
Years ago there was not so much talk 
about pruning and spraying and what 
knowledge there was on the subject was 
not as widely disseminated as it is now. 
Therefore farmers did not know much 
about these operations, and as a conse- 
quence there were many windfalls and 
wormy apples. 

Young Miller, however, had taken a 
two-year agricultural course at the state 
college, and when he assumed charge of 
the home farm he took the little time 
needed to spray and prune the trees. They 
responded to this treatment far beyond 
expectations. The yield was measurably 
increased, there were far fewer windfalls, 
and the fruit was sound as a dollar. Almost 
every year since then Miller has had some 
apples to sell, and, because of their fine 
condition, they sell at a very satisfactory 
price in a nearby small city. 

Foresight had been used in planting the 
small orchard. Instead of trees of one 
variety, or varieties that matured at the 
same time, Miller’s father had selected and 
planted varieties that ripened from early 
canner till late fall, mostly winter 
apples, thus avoiding the pitfall of plant- 
ing too many trees of the same kind, whici 
frequently happens when an orchard is 
started primarily for home use. So there 
are good apples in the Miller cave thruout 
most of the year. 

Two years ago Miller had a crop of more 





he marketed some that sold readily 
$2.50 per bushel. He sprays the trees 
three or four times a year and figures that 
he gets big returns for the time spent on 
his orchard. And not the least valuable 
feature of this sideline is the fact that the 
Miller children can go into the caveany 
day for most of the year and find the 








Fae a day that keeps the doctor 
away.’—W. C. M., Iowa. 


ONE CROP PAYS FOR 
REJUVENATION 

When the Faust Brothers of Shawnee 
county, Kansas, began the rejuvenation 
lof an old and neglected orchard in 1921, 
many of their trees were so thick, as a 
visiting horticulturist put it, that a spar- 
row could scarcely get thru them. = 
jtwo years they pruned and sprayed, i 
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Mrs. F. Maitland received 
$1500 from an acreofEmlong’s 
Blue Ribbon Strawberries last 
year.J00Emlong Plants brought 
E. W. Moele, of Minn., $65. $1000 

r acre is usual for growers who 
eep to our plants. You can do as well! 
Plants we send you will be of same 
strain as those above. 

Every Plant Guaranteed 
to LIVE and GROW 
Long, sturdy roots developed by 
Emilong’s exclusive cultural methods in 
ideal virgin soil assure you quick, 
; eters D ant growth and heavy yield 
of big berries, the easy kind{o sell. Our 

ts thrive under severest condi- 
ions. Emlong’s plants are a// certain- 
ties. You take no risk. Every plant 
is guaranteed tolive,to grow, 

to produce. Be sure of ~a Profit 
) by our 5t yoane exnerien 
BARGAIN PRICES Why pay big 
prices for strawberries? Gréw them 
Bocar artic big claps Wie 
for free Illustrated Catalog fail of Big 
interesting Bargains. FREE catalog teils 


FREE Book tells 
about MASTODON 


iveot all Everbearers, LS Fill 
A Qt. 


New coreless Black- 
berry, tremendous 
cropper, bears second year. Berries 2 inches 
long, and sweet as ey. 
Ges facts from our 1925 
mtains valuable, 
feliable ‘information on 
preparing ground, careof 
}< bere etc. Advancedcor- 
rect guideto success in rais- 
ing Strawberries, Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries, 















than sixty bushels and late in the spring | 
at | 









‘oses, Gladii 
plants and Shrubs. 
ies on 51 years of develop- 
this book, ¥ strains. You need 
book. Write for it at once. 
NOW—it is FREE! 


Y EMLONG & SONS 
Boxs Stevensville, Mich. 








Is your land yielding a satisfactory 
profit? Here’s an amazing new FREE 
book that tells how to make it yield 
$500 to $1200 per acre. Thousands 
are making these profits. Others, who 
have only a very small space are hav- 
ing their own strawberries free and making 
cash profits of $50 to $200 besides. Send us 
your name and address—a postal will do— 
and we'll send you your copy. This book 
also tells about raspberries, blackberries and 
grapes. i a it’s FREE. a6) 
Box 816 
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accordance with the advice and directions 
of the state agricultural college. The 
third year (1924) the twenty-two trees 
getting this special care yielded three hun- 
dred bushels of Jonathan apples, nearly 
everyone of which was spotless and with- 
out insect damage of any kind. The 
Fausts live near Topeka, where many 
people pass the orchard on their Sunday 
and evening drives, and so attractive and 
of such quality were the apples that they 
found a ready sale at the orchard at $1.25 
a bushel. This single year’s crop more 
than paid the — rejuvenating the 
orchard, and with good care henceforth 
it should. 0, on producing well for many 
years.—— 


THE MIDDLE WEST CAN GROW 
FANCY APPLES 


Any idea held by a visitor to the Mid- 
West Horticultural Exposition last No- 
vember in Waterloo, Iowa, that ,.. 
Middle West could not grow a quality 
apple must have been rudely shat 
Probably for quality of exhibits the Mid- 
West exposition has never been better, 
and those apples were Middle Western 
products. 

If additional proof is necessary, the fact 

hat Fred Buree of Leavenworth county, 
K: unsas, had an opportunity to ship the 
entire crop from his young orchard to a 
commission firm in the state of Washing- 
ton should be conclusive. When Kansas 
apples are in demand for shipment to the 

tate of Washington, famed for being the 
home of quality apples, why should 
Middle Western growers fear the compe- 
tition of Northwestern fruit in our local 
market? 

There is no sound basis for this fear of 
competition. As a matter of fact, if the 
Middle Western fruit grower will give to 
his orchard the same care the North- 
western grower gives to his, the returns 
will be at least as good and on account 
of the saving of freight which he can effect 
he probabilities are that the net profit wil 
be materially larger than your North- 
western growers can expect. 


SELLING NUT TREES FOR ALMOST 
NOTHING 


Many farmers are persuaded by people 
who come along, or by some catalog that 
is sent to them, to sell walnut trees for 
what seemed to them a good price for raw 
lumber. Gun-stock people and furniture 
firms are always on the lookout for the 
man who has any amount of the wood, but 
| have found their requirements very 
dificult to meet. The trees must be so 
many inches in diameter; all knotty 
parts are counted out; slight defects are 

inted out also, and so on. When the 

tual amount for the whole trees is se- 
cured you may be surprised by its small- 


\ farmer I once knew was approached 
a gun-stock firm and to sell 
fifteen or twenty trees he had on the 
place. ‘The price seemed very alluring 
: the farmer was a bookkeeping sort of 
man, and before he gave the bidder an 
swer he went and looked over his books. 
On the eredit side of his ledger he found 
that one year he had sold $58 worth of 
lled nuts; but by just a little figuring 
learned that for an investment at the 
he would get from the gun-stock 
ple those trees were paying the best 
rest of anything on the farm. 
Vhen he realized that they were really 
sset to the farm he began to study the 
ts and bearing possibilities of nut 


and, by keeping the trees in good | 


lition and studying the markets for 
fruit of these trees, he has since then 
- much more than his books then 
ed.—W. Z. R. 


t the sprayer and the spray materials 
ly early. You cannot fight insects 
Without ammunition. 
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“Good Equipment Makes a 
Good Farmer Better” 


RE'S the beginning of another year 
Hes the view ahead § is the best the 


farmers have seen for a long time. 


In the meantime, all your farm machines have another sea- 
son's work to their credit. It’s time to check them all over, 
now, while you remember just what they can do. Which 

are worn out? ich ones are losing you money? 
Which methods are behind the times? 


Important changes have come to pass in ten years’ time as 
every man knows. Good farming has had to change along with 
the rest, to a faster, more efficient, more economical pace—and 
that has been largely a matter of change in farm machines. Farm 
machines today must save more valuable time and take the 
place of more expensive human labor. Many of the old, small 
capacity tools, made for a time when labor was cheap, are 
wasting profit. Sometimes they eat up the cost of new equip- 
ment in a single season. The time for slow work is past. Now 
is the day of ae binders, 2-and 3furrow plows, 2row culti- 
vators, mechanical power and motor haulage. You can't beat 
down the price of labor but you can make that labor do two 
or three days’ work in one! 


To make money, your farm must handle the most productive 
work in least time, with least labor. Increase your — 
acre. a Se labor costs. Diversify. Plow more 
wedge gs my capri yap pty: cut wider swaths. 
Plant every hill full—the missed hills in a field have a big effect 
on the yield. Save extra pounds of butter fat by efficient cream 
tion. Spread manure by the load instead of by the fork- 

Gd. at tinder chil Gagan power habs Yee 


Never was there a better time for the use of good judgment, 
combined with practical vision. Put the right pieces of modern 
equipment on your farm, handle them well, and you can't 
avoid a profitable year. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CoMPANY 








OF AMERICA 
606 So. Michigan Ave. (Incorporated ) Chicago, Illinois 
oA er 
‘ 
THE McCORMICK-DEERING LINE 
of Farm Ore ERATING EQuipMENT includes tractors, cream separators, 
ure spreac eed grinders, grain and corn and hay machines, and 
practically allo ther good equipment needed by the up-to-date farmer. Sold 
and serviced by 15,000 McCormick-Deering dealers in the United States 
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“IT make $150 every year 
with this Planet Jr.” 


“Yessir, Joe, I read a piece in a farm paper which made me sit up 
and think. I checked up on the store price of stuff I’m growing now 
right here at home and figured that I’m saving $150 every year.” 

Planet Jr. Garden Seeders and Wheel Hoes are making 
thousands of dollars for farmers every year who used to buy the 
food their farms now raise. Their first small cost is a fraction of 
what they pay in a single season, and they last for years and 
Look for Planet Jr. Tools at good hardware and imple- 
Ask your dealer or write us for catalog. 





years. 
ment dealers. J 


s.L. ALLEN & COQO., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Specialized Field and Garden Implements in the World 
Dept. 30 


5th and Glenwood Ave. Philadelphia 





Look for 
“Planet Jr.”” 


Livincston’s GARDEN Favorites 


Cabbage 


t An extra early variety 
which matures a week be- 
y fore the ordinary early 
iy kinds. Each plant pro- 
duces a head at about the 
game time. It is very firm 
and stands shipping excel- 
ently. Head is round, medium 
size and with a few smal] out- 
er leaves. A prolific producer. Pkt. 2 cts. 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 


233 E. Chestnut St Columbus, Ohi 
150-ACREFARM ONLY $3500 GET A FARM 
$4500 Insurance, 14 Cows On the Boo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
‘onditions never better to buy good lands at 














and salads. 
--beautitully 


Wwstrated and deseribmg Lirmgsten's Complete Line. 








And young stock, 3 horse s, valuable equipment, | ™ ow in A’ Fment plan or 

crops; handsome 8-room house, fine big hip-roof base- | Prices that will never ower, Crop pa iD 

ment barn.Only part cash. Details pg.64 Illus. Cat.Free. | | easy terms. Say which state interestea in. Ask about 
| homeseekers rates. nd for Booklet No, 27. ‘Address 
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These trees make their owner money because 
he knows how to care for them and does it 


APPLE TREES MAKE HIM MONEY 


Too sick to carry the main burden of 
fasm work any longer, Jake Bircklebaw, 
McLean county, Illinois, turned his place 
over to the hired man and busied himself 
in hisorchard. Now the orchard is making 
him more profit than the rest of the farm. 
The orchard consists of some two hun- 
dred trees of sixteen varieties. Part of it 
was planted in 1903, and part in 1914, the 
latter coming into bearing two years ago. 
Since then a few young trees have been 
a out, and also a plum orchard. 

The leading varieties are Jonathan, 
Baldwins, York Imperial, Grimes, North- 
ern Spy and Delicious, with a few Wealth- 
ies, Whitneys, Duchess, Red June, Early 
Harvest, Salome, Maiden Blush and 
Minkler to provide apples during the 
entire season. There are a few trees of 
the old-fashioned Bellflower, but they 
do not yield well in that section of Illinois. 

Gets Good Yields 

The season of 1923 some of the mature 
trees yielded as high as twenty bushels 
each. Three Delicious trees set out five 
years ago, produced a barrel of market- 
able fruit. 

Scale forced Bircklebaw a number of 
years ago to start spraying. He nay has 
this pest completely cleaned out but con- 
tinues to spray because he learned that it 
was necessary in order to produce salable 
fruit. His spraying outfit consists of a 
barrel spray equipped with a hand pump, 
twenty feet t of hose and a ten-foot rod. 
With a fifty-gallon barrel he can spray 
his whole orchard. 

Each spray contains liquid lime-sulphur. 
The dormant spray is made up at the 

rate of five gallons of lime-sulphur to fifty 
gallons of water. The other sprays are 
composed of one gallon of lime-sulphur, 
two pounds of lead arsenate and two 
pounds of lime. 

Sells Thru Advertising 

Practically all the fruit is sold at the 
farm thru advertising in the local papers. 
People come for miles around to get _ 
graded apples they know will keep. 
1923 Bircklebaw sold over 400 bushels at 
from $1.25 to $1.50 a bushel. 

Apples for spring use are stored in a cave 
and also in a local ‘cold storage plant. 
Those in the plant were badly scalded last 
year but in the eave the apples kept 
almost perfectly. ‘The cave is a concrete 
arch ventilated with a five-inch tile and a 
window. The Ben Davis proved to be the 
best kee rs but the Winesaps also kept 
very W ell 
Plums sell readily in this community. 
The chief varieties in Bircklebaw’s orchard 
are Green Gage, Prune plum anil Free 
Stone. Twenty more plum trees were set 
out this year. Poultry is kept in the 
orchards to pick up the bugs and their 
owner has found they prevent a great 
om of damage from pests and gather 

ood living besides. 

” Toomn were set 25x25 feet, with peach 
tree fillers which all died. There is no sod 
about the young trees but no regular 
cultivation is done. In the sider orchard, 
potatoes were growing Betv.een the rows of 
trees. 





Strout FarmAgency, 427CN Marquette Bldg. Chicago,lil. | H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 
All of our advertisements are guaranteed — | 1700 Soo Building, inneapolis, Minnesota 








Thru the development of a sideline 
cultivated merely to supply the home 
table with fruit, Bircklebaw has found 
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more profit than his entire farm yielded 
him before. Furthermore, it represents 
the work of a sick man who would have 
been able to do little else. 


DO NOT GROW BLACK CURRANT 


I made out an order to a nurseryman 
for some black currants for my small fruit 
planting and he wrote back and said he 
did not handle them as they were a means 
of spreading the white pine blister rust, 
and that the government recommended 
that black currants be eliminated from 
all fruit planting, and in some states that 
the planting of black currants is forbidden. 


Is this the case? Why is the black currant | 3 


any worse than any other currant from 
this standpoint?—M. W. L., Mich. 

The nurseryman to whom you sent your 
order certainly did the right thing in re- 
fusing to sell you black currant. The in- 
formation you have received from him is 
correct. The black currant is the cause 
for a vast amount of the spread of white 
pine blister rust. That this should be the 
case is because it is more susceptible to 
the blister rust than other varieties of 
currant and the gooseberry. The white 
pine blister rust is a plant disease with a 
life eyele which includes currants and 
gooseberries and the pine as hosts. The 
disease cannot spread to the pines without 
first growing on currant and gooseberry 
plants, and these produce pine-infecting 
spores of very short life. According to a 
farmers’ bulletin No. 1398, which has just 
been issued by the department of agricul- 
ture, white pines are reasonably safe from 
infection w the nearest currants and 
gooseberries are nine hundred feet or 
farther away, but the cultivated black 
currant seems to be a favorite host of the 
blister rust. A diseased cultivated black 
currant plant is claimed to produce three 
or four times as many of the spores which 
infest white pine as are known to be pro- 
duced by any other currant or gooseberry 
and many hundreds of times as many as 
are produced by the majority of currant 
and gooseberry varieties. Therefore you 
see why the black currant is in such ill 
repute. White pines are of very great 
economic value. In fact, they are of far 
greater value than the black currant in 
particular and probably all currants and 
gooseberries for that matter, when you 
consider that there are other fruits 
besides these. 


TO CONTROL FIELD MICE 


I was just out thru the orchard and 
notice that there was a little damage from 
field mice on young trees. I trampled the 
snow down good and hard around the 
trees, in some cases taking away the 
grass when it was against the tree. Do 
you think this will be enough, or do you 
think it would be well to spread poison? 
What would be a good poison for controll- 
ing field mice?—M. O. T., LL 

It would be an excellent thing to put 
poison stations thru the tes You 
can use poisoned rolled oats, placing the 
poisoned oats in small bottles which are 


large enough at the neck to admit the) § 
mice but small enough to prevent the meal | 


from being accessible to other animals. 
These bottles are laid on their sides or 
tipped up at an angle so that water from 
rain and melting snows cannot get at the 
poison. Such poison stations should be 
baited and placed in the orchard in the 
fall of the year, in November, if possible. 
However, the stations should be rebaited 
early in January and in the case of your 
orchard, we certainly would set out some 
poison stations right away. A good poison 
inixture to use is made up as. follows: 
‘artar emetic one part, oatmeal four 
parts, mutton suet enough to make all into 
a paste. Or you can use simply oatmeal 
eight parts, and barium carbonate one 
part, the combined material being madc 
into a stiff dough with water. 
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What Mr. Wallace Said 


FrORMER United States Secretary of Agriculture, the late 
Mr. Henry C. Wallace, reported to President Coolidge, 
November 30th, 1923, on the wheat situation: 


“It is quite apparent,” said Mr. Wallace, “that the 
Canadian farmer has advantages which enable him to 
produce wheat at materially lower costs per bushel 
than the American farmer. 

“The Canadian wheat farmer enjoys substantial advan- 
tages over the American producer in the matter of 
yields, land values, the quality of wheat he produces 
and the lower freight rates from points equally distant 
from markets. 


“The yield of wheat, a very important factor in the 
cost of production, materially higher in Western 
Canada than in many of our wheat-producing States. 
“The freight rates from points in Montana are from 7 
to 10 cents a bushel higher than the rates in Canada 
for the same distances to Port Arthur and Fort Wil- 
liam at the head of the Lakes, from which the rates to 
Liverpool under normal conditions are substantially 
the same as from Duluth.” 


In addition to these advantages of yield, quality and lower 
freight rates, the pores of wheat is averaging higher in 
Canada than in the United States. (Compare Winnipeg and 
Chicago quotations.) 


The quality of Canada’s wheat, flour, beef, bacon, butter, 
eggs, cheese, apples and other staples has won for her a 
place in the British market in open competition with the 
world. Canada is a country for diversified farming and high- 
class live stock, with a wide variety of products, ranging 
from wheat and corn to tobacco, peaches, melons and the 
finest apples grown, 


Good Land is Cheap in Canada 


Canada is equipped to produce—with land, railroads, 
elevators, steamships, and a white man’s climate. She is 
waiting for Fes pags people. Homesteads of 160 acres 
are offered free for those who will pioneer. Good land near 
the railroads and the towns, with roads, stores, mail service, 
telegraph and telephone connection, churches and schools, 
is offered at from $15 to $20 per acre—some of the best 
land out doors, yielding as high as 50 bushels of wheat. 


Canada is a self-governed country ruled by the will of a free people. It 
is a land of law and order, and respect for constituted authority. Canada 
has 40,00€ miles of railroad opening up millions of acres of new land. 
Canada has a national plant and equipment for double her present popu- 
lation, Canada offers a hearty welcome—Government directors and super- 
visors assist settlers in securing suitable locations. Full particulars will 
be found in our free illustrated books, Use the coupon below TO-DAY. 
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WHEN TO START THE HOTBED 
OST beginners, and people who have 
had no experience with the hotbed, are 
somewhat confused as to the best 
time for starting them. Beginners are 
usually likely to start a hotbed too soon. 
Remember that the age of the plant is 
not so much a factor in the successful 
garden as the vigor and quality of the 
plant. If a plant is started so early that 
it has to be held back and stunted or 
dwarfed because it cannot be planted into 
the open, there is no great advanta 
gained over planting the seed itself in the 
Ope n 
A hotbed has to be made two or three 
weeks before the seed is planted. This will 
_ the manure a chance to ferment and 
1eat, permit the escape of the first heat 
and then the planting of the seed as the 
temperature comes down to a safe point. 
Right in this connection it will be neces- 
sary for you to plant your cabbages, 
cauliflower, and the like about six weeks 
before the time to set them out of doors. 
Tomatoes should be started six or seven 
weeks before you expect to set the plants 
out of doors, and onions and beets usually 
from four to six weeks. With this length 
of time in mind for the common vege- 
tables, you will be able to place quite 
easily the length of time desirable for the 
majority of other vegetable crops which 
are transplanted. 
The same length of time will apply to 
those planted in the small quantities in 
flats in the house. 


GREENS DEMAND GOOD GROUND 

The various greens, or as they are 
called, pot-herb crops, are grown entirely 
for their leaves. For that reason these 
plants must make « very rapid growth in 
order that they may be crisp and tender. 
They generally require a rather cool sea- 
son, plenty of soluble nitrogen fertilizer 
in the soil, and there must be good surface 
cultivation of the soil, and plenty of plant- 
food. Most all of the plants are of quick 
growth, or are part-season crops, and are 
planted in a succession. 

Probably the most generally grown pot- 
herb of all is spinach, and this is princi- 
pally a spring and fall crop. A cool, 
moist, rich soil gives it the best possible 
conditions for growth. It is almost im- 
possible to plant the seed too early in the 
spring. This means that fall preparation 
of the ground is essential, and when the 
ground is prepared a large quantity of 
well-decomposed barnyard manure should 
be plowed under. Then very thoro disc- 
ing in the very early spring will put the 
ground in the very best shape for spinach 
as well as other early vegetables. 

Chard is a variety of beet which is 
grown for the leaves. The chard is a long- 
season plant and requires thoro cultivation 
and growing conditions similar to beets. 
Curled-leaf mustard is an old favorite, and 
in some parts of the South where the 
seasons are too hot to grove the majority of 
greens, large areas are planted commer- 
cially to supply northern markets with 
greens. 

If you wish a decidedly nice treat grow 
a little Chinese cabbage or Pe-tsai. This 
vegetable forms a head something like a 
large elongated variety of head lettuce 
rather than a cabbage. It has a little of 


the cabbage flavor and belongs to the cab- 
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bage family, really being a mustard. There 
is no question but what it is one of the 
best and most delicately flavored of all the 
plants grown for greens. This Chinese 
cabbage is not as well known in this coun- 
try as it should be, tho it is becoming more 
commonly known. People have made the 
mistake of treating it like ordinary cab- 
bage. In order to succeed with it, you 
should sow the seeds very early in the 
spring like mustard. It is a cool-season 
plant, and if you sow the seed too late it 
will run to seed without making very 
much foliage. You can also grow the crop 
as a fall crop by sowing the seeds in late 
summer. 

We like the Chinese oe very much 
as a salad plant also. It looks quite a bit 
like cos lettuce and is sometimes con- 
fused with that, but it makes an excellent 
and very delicately flavored cold slaw, 
being very much more tender than cab- 
bage, with just enough of the cabbage 
flavor to identify it. Grow a few heads of 
the Pe-tsai and the family will have a real 

arden treat. Unlike the head lettuce, the 
’e-tsai may be kept for quite a while in 
the fall under first-class storageconditions, 


REPLANTING ee ASPARAGUS 


There are a number of considerations in 
moving asparagus roots. The old roots 
are usually quite severely mutilated when 
dug and transferred to a new place. How- 
ever, if the work is done by careful help 
and sufficient soil is moved with the 
roots to prevent harm, the stock should 
take hold and do well in its new plantation. 
The crop for the following season is likely 
to be lessened, however. 

One-year-old crowns are considered the 
best for starting a new bed, for they will 
take hold and grow strongly and vigor- 
ously. Older crowns are not so vigorous 
in their growth after transplanting. The 
younger plants become more quickly 
established and grow more rapidly under 
new soil conditions. 

Altho some asparagus plantations do 
well up to fifteen and twenty years, it is a 
fact that the shoots are smaller and in 
fewer numbers after the patch is ten years 
old. Few large commercial growers keep 
the same fields after eight or ten years. 
If in the above case the asparagus roots 
were one year old when planted, there 
would be seven or eight years of growth 
for them. It is always best to leave the 
old plants and start new one-year-old 
crowns on a more favorable soil.—-E. W. 














This shows what one type o, 
mee f paper pots 





WHY I USE PAPER POTS 


I now use paper pots altogether for 
transplanting of tomatoes and similar 


plants. I figure they save me money in 
many ways. 

Their greatest advan lies in the 
fact that you can set any plant, no matter 


how far advanced, without disturbing the 
root system. This prevents the serious 
setbacks so disastrous in early plants. 
Many people complain of two things in 
setting out early plants. If the plant is 
far advanced, the blossoms blast, and if 
small fruit is set they often drop from the 
vines. Another complaint is that the 


plants stafid still so long that when they 
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do start they grow so vigorously they all 
go to vine. 

— of these —_ can be overcome 
with paper pots, if plants are properl 
handled. We all understand that's p nt, 
to do its best, must be set with as little 
——— of root system as possible. In 
settin ants raised in pots, first have 
your holes plenty wide enough and deep 
enough to receive plant. Pour just 
enough water in the holes to wet the 
ground thoroly but not enough to make it 
pack. I also wet plants before setting. I 
then remove the bottom of the paper pot 
with my fingers and drop plant and box 
in the holes up to first leaves. The collar 
of the paper pot then left around the plant 
is pulled upward about two inches above 
— and space filled in with loose dirt. 

ou have properly wet the plant this 
collar will slip ree. very nicely without 
disturbing the dirt on the root system. 

The advantage of paper pots over 
earthen pots is the relative ease of hand- 
ling them. Plants do not have to be 
turned upside down to remove them from 

t. It not only saves time in setting; 

ut it saves time in growing. 

Paper pots can be set closer together in 
the beds. The object of pulling collar 

















It’s no trouble to get pot-grown plants 
successfully transplanted 


above ground is to outwit the cutworm. 
You will seldom lose a plant if this method 
is followed. If your soil and weather con- 
ditions are right your plants will continue 
to grow just as they have in the pots, and 
roe a will set without trouble.— 


THE KIND OF LIMAS TO ORDER 
The shorter the season, the harder it is 
to get results with lima beans. The true 
lima beans demand a long season and con- 
tinuous growth. By the true lima bean is 
meant the tall, or pole, lima. In fact, 
in the more northern sections it is not ad- 
visable to start large late limas unless you 
have a ae | quick soil, and a very 
warm exposure. The cool nights in addi- 
tion to the rather short seasons are likely 
to prove fatal to success with the crop. 
For that reason the bush lima, also called 
sieva beans, are the variety to plant. 
These are heavy croppers and mature even 
in short seasons. It is true that the beans 
are not very large, but the quality is q 
You will have just as butter 
from the dwarf limas as you would from 
the pole limas so far as quality is con- 
cerned. ; 

If there is any question about getting 
the limas grown in the length of season 
you have, select the very earliest and 
quickest soil you have, and then apply 
a sprinkling of nitrate of soda or other 
quick fertilizer to the soil to boost the 
growth along when you plant the seed and 
again in about two or three weeks. 

Bush limas are generally sown in drills 
rather than hills, and in the farm garden 
should be sowed in drills far enough apart 
to allow horse cultivation. You will get 
from seventy-five to a hundred and twenty 
five feet of drill from a pint of seed. We 
have found that from ten to fifteen feet of 
row for each person in the family will do. 

If you grow the true limas the hills 
may & set four feet apart each way, 
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Why More Days We ar? 


6 different answers 
and all of them right 


You know tnat you get .onger service from 
“Ball-Band” Footwear. But,do you know why? 


Six men in our factory will each give a differ- 


ent answer. 


The Designer: 


This man has been with the company 

for over 25 years creating shapes and 
planning styles. He is responsible for the 
fit and the comfort that you always find in 
“Ball-Band” Footwear. He will tell you 
that a boot that fits right will outwear one 
that wrinkles and slips. He is right. His 
part in More Days Wear is an important one. 


The Mixer: 

If you have been wearing “‘Ball-Band” 

you know that they are made of good 
rubber. 


We wish you could talk to the man who 
is kneading the raw rubber, mixing it with 
the proper amount of sulphur and other ma- 
terials to make it tough, live and strong. 


He would tell you that the proper mixture 
is what makes quality, which is most im- 
portant in More Days Wear. 


The man who prepares 

the cotton lining: 

This man is proud of the fact that the 
cloth is so thoroughly impregnated with rub- 
ber that it shows through between every 
thread. Look at your own “Ball-Band” 
Boots and see this for yourself. He will tell 
you that many boots start to wear out at the 
linings, and that “‘Ball-Band” linings cannot 
wrinkle or separate from the rubber, This 
means More Days Wear. Yes, he is right, too. 


The Bootmaker: 

He has before him a hollow aluminum 

last and a pile of rubber sheets cut into 
pattern pieces. He lays these pieces of rub- 
ber on the last and builds up the boot, piece 
by piece. Layer after layer of these soft 
elastic sheets are laid on in exactly the right 
places and cemented with pure rubber ce- 
ment. They must not be drawn too tight or 
allowed to wrinkle or a weak spot will 
develop. This is good workmanship and 
that also means More Days Wear. 


The Vulcanizer: 

While still on the hollow aluminum last, 

the boots are put on a rack, each last 
connected to an iron pipe and rolled into an 
immense oven. 

Then the vacuum pump is started draw- 
ing the air out of the lasts. The rubber and 
fabric of the boot are sucked down to the 
last under great pressure while the heat per- 
forms the miracle of vulcanizing. 

This is the Vacuum Process and was first 
used in the “Ball-Band” pliant. It is one 
more reason for More Days Wear. 


The Inspector: 
“Good enough will not do—it must be 
the best.” 

If a boot or shoe does not measure up to 
our best it is thrown out. The inspector is 
the last one to look over the work and he 
knows that he is responsible for the quality 
which means More Days Wear. 


So you see it is not any one feature that makes 
“Ball-Band” Rubber Footwear so good. It is because 
every step of the making is done as well as we can. 





We make nothing but f and we know how 
MISHAWAKA RUBBER & wooLeN Mro.co. LOOK forthe 
335 Water Street Mishawaka, Indiana 


“The House that Pays Millions for Quality” 


RED BALL 


BALL@BAND 
Rubber & Woolen 


FOOTWEAR 


Look fér the Red Ball 
when you buy. Ifyour 
dealer doesn’t handle 
“Ball-Band” write for 
our free booklet show- 
ing various kinds of 
Boots, Arctics, Light 
Rubbers, Sport Shoes, 
Work Shoes, Wool 
Boots and Socks for 
every kind of work or 
service. 





Short Boot 


Extra strength where strength 
is needed to withstand the 


strains of work and wear. 





Women’s Waldo 
4-Buckle Arctic 





Men’s Arlen Sandal 
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Your Crops 
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You can do it with seeds that have 
vitality and life—that are of er- 
mination and atepted to the soi he 
work of preparing the land and planting is 
the same whether you use ordinary soot or 
ped seed. But the crop tells the story: 

profit—often double or triple—comes from using 
hardy, big-yielding, Mi grown, Isbell’s seeds. 


46 Years of 
Better Seeds 


For nearly a half century, 

Isbell’s have been Sovenop- 

ing yield, vitality and 

ness in seeds. 

imenting, carefu selection, 
sortingand c) methods 


200,000 cystomers have 
quality—— they pla 
bumper crops. 








better 
have 
this - 
‘s seeds year after year and get 
We grow our own seed— you buy direct from 
eliminating 


us. 
saving money and al) risk of substitution. 


This Valuable Book— 


The 1925 Isbell’s Se 
Annual tells how fo 
pre- 


a 
pare 8o ves 
tural directions. = 
quotes direct -from- 
pon brings it Free. F - 
eeee A 
S. M. ISBELL & COMPANY 



























385 Mechanic St. Jackson, Mich. 
Send 1925Seed Annual direct- 
hom srower Drices on Gualith Sede (T) 
Name 
Address 
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. BURPEE’S ANNUAL, This 
is the catalog that tells the truth 
about the Best Seeds That Grow. 

Market ers and florists use 
Burpee’s Annual as a reference 
book, and still it is so interesting 
and easy to read thata million 
amateurs use it as their garden 
guide. 

If you are interested in ening, Bur- 
pee’s Annual will be mailed to you free. 
FREE SAMPLE. First write for a copy 
of Burpee’s Annual; then look through the 
book and select a regular 10c packet of any 
vegetable or flower seed entirely free, and we will 


mail it to you post-paid. 
This free offer is made to get new customers for 
Burpee's Seeds and is good only until May 1, 1925. 


awe ——— TEAR HERE ~<<————--4 
W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 


Send me Burpee’s Annual with Order Sheet, 
good for a free 10c packet of Burpee’s Seeds. 


$26) GOs TINNY 5 IPCUNE 
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« Samples Book 
American Field Seed Co., Dept. 219, Chi 














blackberries are the largest grown, berries | 

1 1-2 in. iong 3 in. cir. Coreleas eweet,] | 

ardy. Cat. with actual photo's FREE. Also Strawberry, | | 
and Raspberry plants. South Michigan Nursery, 

romer, R. 9, 
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AN EXTRA SUPPLY OF SEED 


The cost of the seed with which a garden 
is planted is very small indeed compared 
to the value of the ground in the form of 
rent, taxes or interest on it, and partic- 
ularly with the value of the labor applied 
to the ground to make the seeds produce 
a crop. 

It is obvious that if ten or fifteen percent 
additional money will buy seeds of better 
quality, of a quality that wiH insure the 
maximum return for the labor put into the 
growing of them, the extra money will be 
well invested. 

There is another point to consider, 
which is an important one. Frequent! 
one is unable to obtain good results with 
a first planting because of an unfavorable 
season, or something of that nature, and a 
second planting is necessary. It is well to 
have a few extra seeds on hand to insure 
against disappointment in cases of this 
kind. There will be very little capital 
wrapped up in seeds for the home garden 
and a few extra seeds may be saved over 
until the following year. 

Buy enough seeds, then provide a good 
vermin-tight box to keep the seeds in, and 
if you have more than you can use this 
year you will have them on hand next. It 
is not a bad ong ha buy a little aoe 

uantity anyway, then you are somewhat 
Eiecntent of ened crop failures. If you 
cannot get just the strain or variety you 
are after next year you will at least have 
some of your favorite sort on 


A REAL POTATO PATCH 

“T planted two bushels of Early Ohios in 
my garden and dug about twenty-five 
bushels of potatoes, besides using some of 
them before digging time. I planted two 
bushels of Cobblers in another patch a few 
days later and dug twenty bushels of as 
fine potatoes as I ever saw,’”’ thus reports 
Harlin Sprorleder of Jennings county, 
Indiana. Sounds like a real potato patch, 
doesn’t it? The kind that we used to grow 
before the old patch failed. Well, that’s 
the kind that every farmer wants to grow, 
and by following a few simple rules com- 
monly known to all potato growers, it can 
be done. That the formula will work is 
proved by hundreds of letters received 
similar to this one. “The past season I 
followed your instructions and had the best 
crop of potatoes I ever raised; good size 
and very few small ones.” Thus writes 
O. B. Bogue, a Hancock county, Ind., 
farmer. 

To get fifty bushels of potatoes off a 
quarter of an acre you must be thinking of 
that potato patch now. Select a quarter of 
an acre of the best well-drained ground on 
the farm. To make sure that it’s good 
forget that you have a conscience an 
spread over the top of it at least five loads 
of stable manure. For the early crop, 
any kind of manure will do but put it on 
now and follow this by breaking that 
ground just as soon as it is dry enough in 
the spring. Plow it eight or ten inches 
deep, if possible, and thoroly dise and re- 
dise it until every clod is destroyed as 
deep as you have plowed, and the manure 
has been thoroly mixed up with the soil. 
Good, rich, loose soil, plowed early, thoroly 
prepared, is the first step toward a real 
crop—and don’t forget that manure. Put 
it on liberally now. 

Long before breaking the ground, in 
fact now is the time, get in touch with your 
county agent and learn where you can get 


‘some certified Early Ohios or Cobblers. 


Perhaps the best way is for several to go 
together and pool the orders, or get your 


| dealer to get the seed which has the guar- 


antee, the tag of inspection on every bag, 
for that is the sort of seed that made ten 
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STAHELIN’S 


Strawberry Plants 


Big yielding, successful strains. Will make 
you $500 an acre. Varieties include EATON, 
DELICIOUS, PREMIER, COOPER and 
MASTODON, the New, Sensational EVER- 
BEARER. All Stahelin plants robust, healthy 
and heavily rooted. Very sturdy, Guaranteed 
to live and grow. Yield big everywhere. Make 
big money on strawberries this year! You can 
Save money by taking advantage of our low 
prices. Stahelin Quality is your assurance of 
complete satisfaction. 


GRAPE PLANTS °18 necssx 


500,000 Concord plants of hardy, big producing 
strain, priced at only $18.00 per thousand. Sure 
producers. Will yield big anywhere. Guaran- 
teed to succeed anywhere. These plants good 
enough for anybody. Better than most 
CONCORD offerings. A rare opportunity. 
BLACKBERRIES Stahelin’s root- 
cutting black- 
berry plants known everywhere to be cheapest. 
Cannot be surpassed by any others. Yield the 
finest berries. Positive money makers. Will 
net you $200 to $500 per acre. Fully described 


in our 1925 catalog. 
BIG CATALOG 


F R E E WRITE FOR IT 


All about Strawberries, Grapes, Blackberries, 
Raspberries, Asparagus, Roses and Ornamenta! 
Shrubs. Your guide to success and profits. Full 
of valuable information. 
money saving book. 
BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO., 
Box!9, 


Write today for this 





Bridgman, Mich. 














with the juicy tart- 
of the Jonathan, meat- 
i , beauty 





Kans. : “te 
¥y he untti orieg and 
cor. I won first and second cash 
Golden Winesaps.” 





. From the Pioneer Grower 
of Small Fruits 


Profit Producing Plants 


For quick strawberry money 
grow eee way the 


an fruit belt. Extab- 
lished 1885 and still growing. 
Write today for color catalog 
describing our thrifty and jin 
fitable strawberry plants. Also 
vigorous grape, raspberry, black- 
berry, and dewberry plants. 
Guaranteed andtrue- 





to-name. We ship di- 

rect at wholesale prices 

— raves it you 
now. 

David KNIGHT & Son 

Box 51, Sawyer, Berrien Co., Mich. 














thousand potato patches come back in 


evmanaie TOMATO 


OF THE MARKET." ™ Maker. e, solid 
fruit; pied be introduce te you our 
jorthern Grown Live Seeds and Piz 





‘ORD, ILLINOIS 


CLOVER *4” 


and Timothy mixed. Recleaned Timothy $3.50, Red 
Clover $13.00, Alfalfa $7.50, Sweet Clover $7.00, Alsyke 
$10.00 All Per Bushel. Bags FREE. Write for whole 
sale price list and free samples. 


STANDARD SEED CO., 103 E. Sth St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Indiana. If it is to be a late patch, certi- 
fied Rurals are the ones to buy. This is 
the second essential, then, four bushels of 
certified seed stock, all to be planted on 
that quarter of an acre. 

Treating the potatoes with corrosive 
sublimate and then laying them out on the 
floor in a well-lighted place will keep them 
until you can get them into the ground. 
Besides, it will make them about a week 
earlier, and we are all interested in getting 
early potatoes before our neighbors have 
them. Planting seed pieces about the 
size of an egg just as early as you can get 

















To grow spuds like these follow the advice in 
the accompanying article 


them into the soil is essential. The rows 
should be furrowed out deep and about 
thirty to thirty-six inches apart. Drop 
the seed pieces one in a place from ten to 
fifteen inches in the row and cover with 
three to five inches of moist soil. 

While you are waiting for them to come 
up take the spike tooth harrow, incline the 
teeth backward and harrow the potato 
patch every few days until the rows can 
be seen across the patch. Do not fear 
hurting the plants. They like it. Be- 
sides you will keep the soil mulch on, con- 
serve moisture, and kill the young weeds. 
After the potato plants are about six 
inches high, cultivate close and deep for 
the first and last time. Follow occasion- 
ally with shallow, level cultivations thru- 
out the growing season, as the main idea 
is to eliminate the weeds and conserve 
the available supply of moisture. 

Potato beetles must be controlled early. 
This can be readily accomplished by 
making an application of lead arsenate. 
Better results will be secured by applying 
bordeaux mixture to which lead arsenate 
has been added. If bordeaux is used it 
should be thoroly applied at least three 
times, making an application every ten 
days. Where a small patch is to be 
sprayed a prepared bordeaux mixed with 
lead arsenate can be used to advantage. 

By using the best piece of soil, and 
liberally supplying it with manure, then 
using at least four bushels of certified 
seed on that quarter of an acre, and follow- 
ing this with good culture thruout the 
growing season, the old potato patch 
will — back a yield of real potatoes 
which will be a pleasant surprise both at 
digging time and thruout the whole win- 
ter. J. W. Trusty of southern Indiana is 
another who found that this was the surest 
way to bring the old patch back, for by 
following these recommendations he pro- 
duced twenty-nine bushels of real pota- 
toes from just forty pounds of certified 
seed, which not only surprised himself but 
his neighbors as well.—F. C. Gaylord. 


Okra or gumbo is easy to grow and 





makes a delightful addition to the menu. 
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They came. they saw, 
they stayed 


“Needless to say I was doubly im- 
pressed with the farming opportuni- 
ties here and bought four acres in 
beautiful Santa Clara Valley .I have 
planted anorchard of Dostiett pean. 
which are starting to bear. Have 
over 1500 chickens which pay well. 
Am near a marketfor my produce; 
have plenty of irrigation."’ - 

—C. B. K., Mento Park, CAL, 


“We own sixty acres. The amount 
producedis amazing, owing to the 
long growing season and an abun- 
dance of water. A herd of dairy cows 
brings in a monthly check not to be 
despised."’ 

— Mrs. A. ©. McC., Mopesto, CAL. 


“‘I have purchased ten acres here at 
Arboga, and will plant on it every- 
thing wecan eat. I feelsatisfied with 
the opportunity California offers for 
making aliving and having beauti- 
ful surroundings. We wil! never re- 
gret it mor want to leave."’ 

—C. P., Arsoca, Cat, 
- 
i 
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MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET about life in California 


240,000 people 


filled out this passport 


to better living” 


Farmtnc in Cali-ornia yields 
greaterrewards both in mon- 
ey and in happiness. The 
smiling, kindly climate of 
California means more than 
physical comfort. It has a 
great economic value. Because of it you can 
work outdoors twelve months a year. You often 
get two or more crops a year. You can grow 
more kinds of crops here than in any other state. 


Co-operative marketing 
You can raise profitable crops and control their sale 
through your own co-operative marketing organization. 
Practically every major crop is represented by one. 

Small farms are the rule here—more than half of 
them are under 50 acres. These small farms require less 
capital and less work to operate than larger farms else- 
where. Many families arei ndependent and prosperous 
on twenty acres of good irrigated land properly managed. 

Twice as prosperous 

Young California now stands eighth in population 
among the states. It is first in the number ol ptctenans 
automobiles, It is fourth in crop values and fourth in 
total wealth. It has j ust twice thesavings bank deposits 
per capita astherestofthe United States. 

If you areeven fairly successfulnow and havea mod- 
erate nest egg tostart with California offers a better liv- 
ing. The coupon shown below is your passport to it; 
240,000 people have filledit out already. 

Send thecoupon for“ Farmingin California” —a book 
that tells all you want to know on thesubject. It is writ- 
ten by authorities and is backed by Californians Inc.,a 
non-profitorganization of citizens and i nstitutions inter- 
ested only in the sound development of the state. 


Come to San Francisco 

San Francisco, the headquarters of Californians Inc, 
is also the trading center of California’s Great Valley,400 
miles long, andofthe equally fertiléValleys of the Coast 
Range. It is the starting point for every place in Cali- 
fornia that you will want to go. 

When you come to California, come airect to San 
Francisco, and Californians Inc. will assist youin every 
possible way. Write now for “Farming in California.” 
Address Catrrornians Iwe., San Francisco, California. 
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Headquarters, San Francisco, 
140 Montgomery St., Room 906 


Please send me the booklet, “Farming in California.” 


Name — 
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A Harvest 


You Miss 
=If You Farm in the North 


December, January and February are harvest months for truck 
wers in the South. The produce from their farms goes to 
orthern tables when Northern fields and garden spots are covered 
with snow and ice—and the winter harvest is usually one of the 
most profitable for Southern farmers. ‘ 
In the South, especially in the Gulf Coast section, the winters are 
neither long nor severe. Crops grow at all seasons, and farming is 
carried on without interruption. 


Go Where You Can Live Comfortably 
and Raise Something All the Year 


Get famil ay from the rigors of the Northern winter; into theSouth, where 
on annlivel epenten comfort. Thousands of families have done this within the last 
few years, and they are enjoying a greater measure of health, happiness and pros- 


i i and market- 
ee oe or eos Le. engeatali winter pied toga. 
Good Lands Are Still Low-Priced 


There is still in the South plenty of good land that can be bought at 
comparatively low prices, and on easy terms; and this land is ine 
creasing in value the time. Here, too, you will find good roads, 
good schools, a pleasant community life, and a ready market for 
everything you can produce. Come South for health and comfort; 
come South for profit. a . 

The L. & N. Railroad is interested in helping industrious farmers 
locate in the South. It has no land to sell, but will give you full and 
free information about desirable communities, lands, crops, markets, 
living conditions, etc. Write to: 


G. A. PARK 


General Immigration & Industrial Agent 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Dept. SF-10, Louisville, Ky. 
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If you write now for our 1925. Catalogue, we 
will send the famous HENDERSON Collection | 
of seeds — one packet each of Ponderosa . 
Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tip Bigger and better than 
Scarlet Radish, Henderson’s Invincible Asters, | ¢Ver, the most beauti- 
Henderson’s Brilliant Mixture Poppies, Giant | fu! and complete horti- 
Waved Spencer Sweet Peas. cultural publication of 


HOW TO GET THEM peaks ~ "ty 
Simply state where you saw this advertise- 16col 
ment, enclose ten cents for mailing the Cata- | 2 orpages,72 pages 
logue, ‘‘Everything for the Garden,’’ and the | *otogravure and 
seeds will be sent without extra charge. over 1000 half-tone 


EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS FOR CASH | ji.u**rations direct 


These tested seeds come in a par ge envelope | results from Hender- 
which, emptied and returned, will be accepted | son’s seeds—the fin- 
as a 25-centoash payment on any order amount- | est catalogue we have 
ing to$1.00ormore, Don'tdelay; writeatonce. | ever issued. 


1925 Catalogue 
Now Ready 























PETER HENDERSON & CO. cor =* 
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FORESTALLING. THE CANKER 
WORM INJURY 


Gardeners and horticulturists have 
been acquainted with the canker worm 
since the early colonial da About 
fifty years ago it was i there 
were two species of canker worms. 

of the species, these pests 
are most likely to become abundant in 
neglected orchards or in shade and forest 
trees. A couple of seasons ago, one could 
hardly drive along a shaded road without 
being covered by the canker worms which 
were hanging suspended from the trees by 
their silken threads. At that time, be- 
cause of their abundance, the canker 
worms were doing an enormous amount of 
One orchard with which I was 
acquainted was practically ruined in the 
course of two years, because it was almost 
completely defoliated each year. 

» apple grower is particularly inter- 
ested in control measures, but canker 
worms are frequently found on other 
deciduous fruits and ornamental trees. 

The spring species of the canker worm 
may be partially controlled by plowing 
during the summer. and the fall. Both 
spring and fall —_ are controlled very 

y indeed by proper spraying, and 
sometimes the use of mechanical barriers 
to prevent the ascent of the moths and 
— hatched larvae is to be recom- 
mended. 

The United States t of agri- 
culture bulletin No. 1 entitled “ 
Canker Worms,” by B. A. Porter and 

Alden, gives a complete discussion 
of these canker worms. So long as the 
supply lasts you can obtain the bulletin 
by writing to the United States depart- 
a of agriculture, at Washington, 


GET YOUR GRAPES FROM YOUR 
OWN VINES 


Continued from page 32 
feet apart and then the plants set from 
eight to ten feet apart in the row, according 
to the richness of the soil, setting them 
farther apart on a rich soil, as the vines 
in that case will make such an extremely 
rapid growth. 

One thing I would consider in planting 
is the machin for caring for the vine- 
yard. For the home vineyard or a vine- 
yard up to an acre or two or three, I would 
figure on planting so that the disc already 
on hand would cultivate to within about 
a foot of the row on either side, so that 
once down the row will do the cultivation. 
Remember, to get the most from your 
vineyard a are going to have to culti- 
vate and handle that vineyard just like it 
was & row crop. 

When you order your plants from the 
nursery, get the best plants. It seldom 
pays to get a No. 2 plant. I would per- 
sonally prefer No. 1 one-year-old plants. 
That is what most commercial growers 
order when they are buying. Remember 
that you can never repair poor vines, and 
the vineyard started with poor vines can 
never overcome the = .. While it is 
unnecessary to pay ou i rices for 
the vines, excessively cheap ton or low- 
priced vines are generally low-priced for a 
reason, 80 they are to be looked upon with 
some question. If you want a vine a little 

r to start with, a two-year-old plant 
will be all right if it is an A-No. 1 plant, but 
too often a ere cull plant was 
absolutely unsalable as a one-year-old. 
When you buy one-year-old No. 1 plants, 
you usually get the pick of the lot, and 
that is why most commercial growers 
choose them. 

Your plants may arrive before you have 
the ground entirely prepared. In fact, 
they should be on hand early. Heel them 
in until your ground is completely pre- 

, and you are then ready for the 
setting out of the plants. 

A very convenient method of doing this 
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a deep depression in which the plants may 
be set at the required distance apart, and 
the loose freshly turned soil drawn in about 
the roots and carefully firmed. No water 
will be necessary at theseason when grapes 
should be set out, and cultivation should 
be commenced immediately. A row of 
crops may sometimes be planted between 
the rows of grapes, but if there is any 
question about its preventing thoro 
cultivation the first two or three seasons at 
least, no companion crops should be grown. 
You are starting a vineyard when you set 


out the grape plants, and a vineyard occu-| » 


pies a piece of ground for a good many 
years. In fact a neighbor of mine toldme 
the other evening that his vineyard had 
been set out for twenty-five years, and so 
far as he could see it was producing just 
as well as it ever had, and that is a whole 
lot of grapes, for he is an expert in their 
culture. 

If it is at all possible to do so the first 
season, I would prefer to practice cross- 
cultivation. That is, have the grapes so 
well in line in the rows and across the 
field as well that the disc can be run both 
ways. ‘This will materially reduce the 
amount of hoeing required about the 
vines. 

The first season you can allow the vines 
to run just as you would melon vines, and 
this would also be all right for the second 
season, for early in the second spring you 
will cut back all the growth the vines have 
made to two to four buds. 

In the fall of the second season or in the 
early spring of the third at the very 
latest, posts should be set and the form of 
trellis desired erected. 

For the ordinary four cane kniffin 
system of pruning two wires are the usual 
arrangement, one thirty inches above the 
surface of the ground, and the other two 


runing of the grapes will appear in a 
later issue. 


HIS BEES ARE PROFIT-MAKERS 


The experience of James Mikkelson, 
who farms a hundred and twenty acres 
in Shelby county, Iowa, indicates that the 
man on the farm can have a wonderful 
source of revenue if he takes some pride 
and interest in Work with bees. As Mr, 
Mikkelson says, however, no man should 
keep bees who does not like them, and 
who fails to care for them. 

“T started last. spring with ten stands of 
bees,” says Mr. Mikkelson in speaking of 
his work, “and made an increase of sixteen 
stands by September 7th. During 1924 
| took three thousand pounds of honey 
from ten eglonies, and in 1923 took a thou- 
sand pounds from seven colonies.” 

Mr. Mikkelson has had no difficulty 
whatever in disposing of his honey locally. 
He extracts it and finds that it sells very 
readily at fifteen cents a pound. “If I 
could spend more time with my bees I 
eel confident that I could get much more 
noney from them,” says Mr. Mikkelson. 

Even a professional beekeeper would 
be very much interested in one of the 
stands of bees. There were eight supers 
above the brood chamber, and Mr. Mik- 
kelson estimated that there were at least 
hve hundred pounds of honey in those 
supers, 

In speaking of the sort of food that bees 
thrive on, Mr. Mikkelson spoke of sweet 
clover. “I find that my bees are anxious 
to get sweet clover for feed, and I believe 
that it is one of the best and most depend- 

e feeds we have for bees. They will 
look for the white clover first, but failing 
get this they will thrive equally well 
the sweet dues, and seem to like it 
practically as well. I have five acres of 
Sweet clover this year, and I also planted 
1 the ditches and along the fence rows. 
:ve known my bees to roam for miles 
earch of sweet clover, for I have seen 
mm several miles from home in search of 
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Read why 50,000 farmers 
packed up and moved to Oregon 


Where have they come from—the men who op- 
erate the fifty or sixty thousand farms in Oregon? 


Some have come from Iowa, some from Ohio, 
some from Missouri, from Illinois, from Penn- 
sylvania, from Minnesota. 

They have come from everywhere. They have 
packed their goods and moved in search of a 
better place to farm. 


And they have found this place in Oregon. 


Send for this free book 
This interesting, liberally illustrated book, 
“Oregon for the Farmer,” will tell you why. 


Oregon still has room and opportunity for 
thousands upon thousands of farmers. 

Why not learn more about a land where farm- 
ing is a better paying business? 

Send for the book today. It’s free. And we 
believe it the most complete and reliable hand- 
book on the state of Oregon. Just write or send 
the coupon below, and you will get it by return 
mail. 


‘The Chicago Burlington & Quincy R.R. 
“The Great Northern Ry. 
‘The Northern Pacific Ry. 


AGRICULTURAL BUREAU, Dept. 17-E. 
1401 Burlington R. R. Bidg. 
Chicago, Illinois 





Please send me the free book, “‘Oregon for the Farmer.” 


A Le eS ee 








| Address 
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Our Junior Farmers and Club Department 
Devoted to the Interests of Farm Boys and Girls . 


A POULTRY CLUB GIRL 
= ) I joined a poultry 
club when I was 
twelve years old. 


Club work haggot 
been taken up Very 


much in my county 











at that time, so I 

was the only mem- 

ber representing 

that part of the 

. aa ‘ state 

V Wa Shoffne p 1 obtained sixty 
eggs\from a neighbor—purebred barred 
rocks — this number of eggs I 
hatched and sold fifty-seven chickens in 
September. My profit in money was 
$26.15 When the contest closed in 


I was notified that I had won 
and thirty barred rock 
I was sur- 


December, 
a two-dollar prize 
eggs valued at fifteen dollars. 
pri sed and delighted. 

\ll summer I had been boosting club 
work and interesting my friends in it, 
and when enrollment closed April Ist, we 

ud a full membership of twelve girls 
from eleven to fifteen years of age. We 
eall ourselves ‘““The Blue Ribbon Team” 
and some of our friends have nicknamed 
us ‘Randolph County’s Pride.” We have 
for business every month and 
social meeting at a different date, where 
have a good time. County 
newspapers publish reports of our meet- 
ings and various activities. 

At the first meeting we elected officers. 
The most important ones were president, 
vice-president, secretary, treasurer, re- 
porter, lecturer, editor and clerk. We 
publish a newspaper every month and at 
every business meeting have an entertain- 
ment, usually one hour in length. We 
always have many visitors. At our July 
business meeting, sixty-four people. were 
present, among them our county agent, 
county school superintendent, and a wom- 
an speaker from Columbia, Missouri. 

We have special song books, yells, a 
flower, pledge and colors. Our 
pansy. Our colors are blue, 
Every member of our 
uniform—white 


a meeting 


we meet to 


motto, 
flower is the 
gold and white. 
team wears a 
suits and a badge. 

We girls are in our first year in the pep 
race but we have the cooperation of every 
member, parents, every neighbor and the 
county newspaper. Every girl is full of 
pep and enthusiasm and is working hard, 
but in a friendly way, against all other 
teams.—Vida Shoffner, Randolph county, 
Missour! 


BOY MAKES. GOoopD ON POTATOES 


Yielding at the rate of 266 bushels of 
fine qu alit potatoes to the acre, on a one- 
eighth acre plot, thirty-three ~-_ hels were 
raised during the past summer by Bobby 


Buchanan 


potatoes, he 


Faucett in 
Besides his 


county, Missouri. 
has a silver cup 


und a silver medal to show for his hard 
work 

Faucett started last spring with two 
bushels of the best Minnesota certified 
early Ohio seed potatoes that could be 
found, sixty-two and one-half pounds of 
3-12-4 fertilizer and two ounces of cor- 
rosive sublimate to treat the seed. This 


material cost him $4. His work and that 
of a team and the cost of spray materials 
made a total of $9.81 The crop was 
valued at $28.33 leaving a profit of $18.52 

The su Faucet was due to five 
important practices 

The northern 
seed 


Proper use 


CCESS of 


use of grown, certified 


of fertilizer and selection of 


good soil 


middy « 


Conducted by E. N. HOPKINS 


Seed treatment for disease prevention. 

Early planting and frequent cultiva- 
tion 

Spraying to control insects. 





HEIFER STARTS A HERD 


When Rolla Brader, Cherokee county 
Kansas, bought a Jerse *y heifer two and 
one-half years ago, he little realized he 
would soon have a nice herd. His club 
heifer soon freshened after he bought her 
and paid for herself in less than a year 
with the butterfat she produced. 

The first calf was a heifer, as were the 
second and third. There is now a grand- 
daughter which makes Rolla a herd of 
five, all from the humble start made two 
and one-half years ago. 


MAKES PROFIT ON CORN 

During the summer of 1923, Paul Rat- 
liff, Henry county, lowa, kept an accurate 
record of the cost of raising thirty acres of 
corn on rented land. Paul lives with his 
parents on their own farm. 

From the field he got a crop of 2,025 
bushels which at fifty eents a t ashel was 
worth $1,012.50. Hus cost of raising this 
corn was $897.73 leaving a profit of 
$114.77. In addition, $50 was allowed for 
pasturing, making a total of $164.77. 
The average yield per acre was 67.5 
bushels and the profit $5.47. 

Expenses were as follows: Seed corn, 
$10; rent, one-half crop at fifty cents, 
$506.25; man labor, 45 eight-hour days 
at 32 cents an hour, $82.92; horse labor, 
$163.77; machinery ch: urge, $43.67; i husk- 
ing, $91.12; total $897.73. 

Now figure how much he would have 
made had the field yielded fifty bushels to 
the acre. With the exception of the husk- 
ing expense, the costs would remain the 
same. 


GIRL SPEAKS OVER RADIO 
Agnes Briley, a club girl of Boone 
county, Iowa, recently had the interesting 
experience of telling about her county’s 
club activities over the radio. Agnes is 
only fourteen years old and she was afraid 
folks might not be able to hear her very 











High junior judging team at the International from Kansas. 


the fall of that year. In 1924 four new 
clubs were organized, making twelve in all 
with nearly 300 girls enrolled. 

“It is not possible, you know, to meas- 
ure an education in terms of dollars and 
cents but if it were, without doubt the 
returns from the money spent on junior 
clubs in Iowa the past few years could be 
expressed in millions.” 


RAISED A GRAND CHAMPION 

I would like to know some of the 
thoughts that came to eleven-year-old 
George Tellier, Dakota county, Minne- 
sota, as he steadily fought his way to the 
top at the 1924 St. Paul Junior Livestock 
Show. With his shorthorn steer, Red 
Superb, he won the grand championship 
in competition with 196, other boys and 
girls, a task that called for pluck and lots 
of it. 











George Tellier and his calf 


No doubt he wished at times he had fed 
a little more of this or that grain, had 
curried his steer a little more or some such 
thoughts as plague one in a trying place. 
But he at least had the satisfaction of 
having others tell him he had done his 
work well 

The calf was born October 8, 1923, and 
George began caring for it and keeping 
records March 15, 1924. At that time if 
weighted 460 pounds. When the feeding 
period closed September 6, 1924, it 





Right to left, H. M. 


Coe and L. F. Hall, coaches; Karl Garret, Ralph Gross and Edgar Webster 


well. I am sure many did, possibly many 
of our juniors. 

Agnes was sorry for once that her club 
work taught unselfishness for she would 
have liked to spend the whole evening 
rather than only five minutes, telling 
about club work. 

“In Boone county,” 
radio audience, “‘ a few of the boys first 
took up club work in 1918. In 1923 
almost 100 bovs completed a year of work 
in four different clubs. The girls did not 
get started until 1923 but they worked 
fast so that almost 200 completed projects 


Agnes told her 


weighed 935 pounds. George says: “I 
started feeding him fotir pounds of oats 
and two and one-half pounds of corn twice 
a day. Two pounds of clover hay was 
fed twice a day and after April Ist a nurse 
cow was provided. 

“On June Ist his feed was changed to 
corn, oats and oilmeal dampened with 
molasses water. Boiled barley was fed 
once a day. For roughage he had night 
pasture and clover hay. 

“While he was on feed, I curried, bedded 
and trained him. I made a blanket of 
sacks to keep the flies off.” 
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‘Look for the 


R more than half a century— 
ever since the beginning of “Gold 
Seal’? Rubber Footwear—we have 
been guided in our manufacturing 
policy by old-fashioned ideals of 
honesty and value. We are still 
old-fashioned in this one respect — 


and are proud of it. 


Our reward has been worth-while, 
roving that even in these hurly- 
urly times, “honesty is the best pol- 


icy”. “Rubber-wise” people—those 


who have worn all kinds of rubber 
footwear, looking for the best—in- 
variably make “‘Gold Seal” their final 
permanent choice. They have been 
doing this in always increasing num- 
bers since 1872. 

The “Gold Seal” label is the mark we 
have placed on this better rubber foot- 
wear to identify its quality. Look for 
it when you buy rubber footwear—and 
ask for “Gold Seal” by name. Sold 
by leading shoe stores everywhere. 


GOODYEAR RUBBER COMPANY 


General Offices: 787-89 Broadway, New York 
Branch Offices: 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., 85-89 Buffalo St. 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 371-77 Sibley Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 807 Baltimore Ave. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 1103 Washington Ave. 
PORTLAND, ORE., 61-67 Fourth Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 539 Mission St. 
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$11.50 Delivered East of the Mississippi 
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Drum $2 Extra —Returnable 


Big Volume Lowers Cost 


The volume of Scalecide used 
last year would spray enough 
bearing apple trees, set 40 feet 
apart, to bound the United 
States and make eight rows 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
This big production makes pos- 
sible the low price at which 
you ~an buy Scalecide. The 
new 15-gallon drum, costing 
$11.50, contains enough Scale- 
cideto spray as manytrees, until 
they drip, as one 50-gallon bar- 
rel of lime-sulphur, applied 
with equal thoroughness. And 
it uires only half the time 
and labor to apply Scalecide. 


Scalecide is not an oil emulsion 
but a miscible oil that mixes 
instantly with cold water and 
stays mixed without agitation. 


Ite continuous use for the past 
twenty years throughout the 
fruit-growing world has proven 
that it will not do injury such 
as has been so often attributed 
to oil emulsions and improp- 
erly made miscible oils. 


On every tree, shrub and vine 
that sheds its leaves in wisiter— 
use Scalecide as your dormant 
spray. Then you will know 
that you have done all that 
can be done at that particular 
time by any dormant spray or 
combination of sprays. If your 
dealer doesn’t carry Scalecide, 
show him this advertisement 
—or order direct from us, 
Send $11.50 plus $2 for each 
15-gallon drum. The $2 will be 
refunded upon return of drum, 


Send today for new booklet, “Economy of Scalecide’’— it’s free. 


B.G. PRATT CO. Department 48, 


“we THE COMPLE TE DORMANT SP 





50 Church St. NEW YORK, N.Y. 





Fall spraying with Scalecide controfé 
psylia and peach leaf curl. Spring ap- 
plication controls aphis, pear thrips, 
leaf miner, case bearer and leaf rol- 
ler. Either fall or spring spraying with 
Scalecide controls scale, bud moth, 
European red mite, fungus or blight 
cankers from which are spread fire 
blight, collar rot and root rot. And 
in addition, year after year use of 
Scalecide invigorates the trees. Furth- 
ermore, Scalecide is pléasant to use. 






Carboleine 


A miscible oil —has 
been in use longer 
than any oil sprayon 
the market, exce 

Scalecide, and kills 
scale as well as Scale- 
cideeven ata weaker 
dilution-and known 
to be safe. W) ile it 
will not do a’t that 
Scalecide will do, 
neither will any 
otherdormant spray. 
Price: $20 per 50- 
gallon barrel includ. 
. ing container, f.o.b. 
Hackensack, N. J. 








Oil Emulsions 
While oil emulsions 





tainable elsewhere. 

If you insist on using 

oil cmulsions, let us 
quote you prices, 





0.6. PRATT, 
co 
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Our big, new seed book of 176 pages 
is the best we have ever published 


values in tested seeds, roots and bulbs 
than ever before. We are specializing in 
these and list only the very best varieties. 
More than half a million home gardeners plant 
Maule’s Seeds year after year because they know 
from experience that there are none better. 


Every order is shipped within 24 hours after receipt: 


offering you greater 


MAULE’S 









Send for this free seed book today 
WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc., 806 Maule Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


MAULES SEEDS == 
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Sprin ering 
Guaranteed to yee 
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> H. W. BUCKBEE, 





SEEDS 


UCKBEE’S “Full of Life™ seeds are of highest quality—best that money 
can buy. World-beating Prize Winners at all County and State Fairs. 


BUMPER CROP COLLECTION 
erik Seka Geter ledcee Boo elie 
10 Bulbs— i 

Write today; mention this paper ; 

Send 10: ral ery Clee of Sek 

Full of Life” 
Rockford Seed Farms 

Farm 408, Rockford, Illinois 














Made to Build 
New Business 







Full Size Packages 







and Plant Bek, Thea 
Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, etc. 









a RE RR TS 
Advertised commodities must maintain a high standard of excellence be- | 


cause repeat orders are necessary in all business. 
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BROTHERS RAISE SHEEP AND 
CALVES 

George and Melvin Schaufelberger live 
on a farm of 280 acres in Bond county, 
Illinois. This past summer their father 
rented an additional i60 acres so you can 
see that these two boys have been very 
busy. Melvin plowed with their tractor 
and also* helped his brother bale hay. 








For a time he milked eight cows alone 
while his father was sick. 

Last spring both boys wanted some 
livestock of their own so’ Successful Farm- 
ing helped them buy two grade Holsteins 
for $20 and a ewe with twin lambs for 
$20. Ten dollars were spent for feed. 
The ewe sheared wool worth $3.50. There 
are no clubs in the neighborhood whero 
these boys live but they read everything 
in our club department, they say. 

Melvin wrote in November that hig 
calves were doing very well. All summer 
they ran in the pasture but now they are 
getting silagé, soybean hay and oats. Their 
names are Nell and Bell. 

George writes that he has already ine 
creased his flock of sheep to three old ewes 
and three youngyones. Next spring he 
plans to get more. 

George is in the fifth grade at school an? 
Melvin is in the seventh. 


BEES PROVE PROFITABLE 


Bees made a good profit for many of out 
junior farmers last year. In Lincoln 
county, South Daketa, Anton Haswell 
took up bee raising as a sideline on his 
father’s farm. Last summer three hives 
made him a profit of $80. 

His. methods are so good the county 
agent encouraged him to go to the Sioux 
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Anton Haswell and Flavelle 


Drury 


City fair with a friend, Flavelle Drury, who 
also is doing well with bees. There they 
demonstrated their methods and equip- 
ment. 

In Illinois there is a thriving bee club 
in Williamson county called the Bain- 
bridge Bee Club. It held six regular meet- 
ings last year and demonstrated a glass- 
sided bee hive at the state fair. Honey 
production in the Middle West averages 
around eleven pounds per hive while well- 
kept colonies produce as high as 100 
pounds. Beekeeping offers many oppor- 
tunities for farm boys and girls. 























THE EARLY CROP 
GETS THE PRICE 








NORTHERN-GROWN ‘ 


T’S the early crops that bring you 
the big profits, Will's Northern- 
eh seeds will put your crops on the mare 
et weeks ahead of ordinary seeds. Grown in 
the coldest regions of the Northwest, where 
temperature changes are the rule, Will's 
rains, corn, vegetables, trees and shrubs 
ve become the hardiest varieties in t 
world. Many were developed from native 
Indian species that had already survived a 
century of harsh climate before Oscar H. 
Will & Co. discovered them 42 years ago. If 
they'll growin the North, they'll grow for you! 


FREE CATALOG! 


If it's bigger, earlier 
yields you're after, then 
don't buy seeds until 
you haveseen Will's 1925 
Catalog. 100 illustrated 
pages; many valuable 
seeding helps! Write for 
your FREE copy today! 


OSCARH.WILL& CO. 
Box S-1 Bismarck, N. D. 
Pioneer Seedhouse, 


Nursery and 
Greenhouses 

































(,reen’ss Trees 
ga Shrubs, Vines 
& ic 


No table! Select from the finest gifts of na- 


ture, Ghd know that Green's 50-year reputation insures 
your getting highest quality, healthy, vigorous, truc- 
to-name, wonderfully productive stock. 

We Prepay Transyortation Charges 
Bee Weal fier liberal di tn f, 


I extra 
discounts for early orders, and ship C.O.D. if desired. 
Green's high quality st ock,direct-to-you at money saving 
prices and on pew, liberal terms! Write for your 
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catalog ° 
GREEN’S NURSERY C0., 817 Seoen Sto, Rochester, N.Y. 


TREES-PLANTS- SHRUBS 


To se sure of luxurious foliagé, handsome trees 
and vigorous ornamentals, choose the S. & H. 
kinds. OUR 1925 FREE CATALOG is the most 
helpful guide you can use. Write for it before 
placing your orders. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
guilees Narserymen and Seedsmen tor 71 years 











You should read S ful Farmi 
tisements before buying farm 





| tained farrowed eight pigs and raised six 


| During the summer they thrived on soaked 





Painesville, Ohio | They include an animal husbandry course 
adver. | at the state college after he finishes high 
dise. | school. Then he will raise cattle and hogs. 
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“It takes a little courage, 
And a little self-control, 
And some grim determination, 
If you want to win the goal.” 


SHOOT LIKES PIGS 

Lyle Shoot has always been interested 
in farm livestock, hogs especially. When 
his father moved from town to a farm in 
Coles county, Illinois, six years ago, Lyle 
immediately joined a pig club. He had 
no money and he knew nothing about hogs 
except that he liked them. 

Lyle earned his first pig in May, 1919, 
by doing the milking for a neighbor. The 
second one ~was a purebred hampshire 
which cost $30. This money was bor- 
rowed. Because of the good care this 
gilt had received, she developed into a 
very fine sow and sold the following winter 
for $210. The other sow farrowed eight 
pigs and raised six of them. In February, 
1921, she and five of her pigs sold for 
almost $300. 

On March 1, 1921, the gilt that was re- 


of them. In 1922 a fine April litter was 
raised. The 1923 litter was the largest, the 
number raised being eight. These pigs 
were weaned about the first of May. 


shelled corn, ground wheat and tankage 
with burned cobs for minerals. 

After the first year, there was always a 
gilt to start with so Lyle had no further 
trouble with money matters. His interest 


made him a good feeder and caretaker but 





Lyle Shoot and three winners 


he wanted to learn type. In other words, 
he wanted to be able to know a good hog 
when he saw it. The fairs and livestock 
shows offered a good chance to study so 
he started showing his pigs. 

The prize money the first year did not 
amount to much but Lyle was learning 
fast. The next year, 1920, he climbed a 
little higher in his show work. By writing 
an essay on club work, he won a prize 
trip awarded by Successful Farming to the 
International Livestock Show in Chicago. 
Evidently this splendid opportunity to 
study good livestock must have helped, 
for the following year, 1921, he won a blue 
at the state fair after trying for three 
years. Several first prizes were also won 
at county fairs. 

Lyle also took a pen of barrows to the 
International, where he had learned so 
much, and won fourth place in the junior 
classes. Then and there he resolved to 
win first place the next year. The 1922 
show found him ready with a well-raised 
and finished pen of barrows that had been 
winning at the county fairs. With it he 
won first single barrow and second pen 
in the junior classes and fourth pen and 
barrow in the open classes. 

Lyle showed again in 1923 and cleared 
almost $60 prize money. He is naturally 
enthusiastic about his work. He has 
learned a great deal about hogs, has hada 
good time and shows a bank account of 
almost $300 and besides has hogs worth as 
much. Remember, he borrowed the 
money to buy a pig six years ago. His 
plans for the future are already made. 














More 
Adventures of 


BURGESS 


RADIO BATTERIES 





U. &U. Photo 
The same Burgess Radio ‘A’, ‘B’ and 
‘C’ Batteries which are today faith- 
y ing the nation’s armed forces 
on _~ oe ae the air, and 
used by leading radio broadcasting 
stations, experienced radio engineets 
and amateurs, are sold in your own 
community by your own dealer for 
your own receiving set. 
When you replace your old batteries, 
ask your er for Burgess. Insi 
upon this brand of laboratory prod- 
ucts—you will receive the same meas- 
ure of satisfactory service that haswon 
the confidence of the radio public. 


‘Ask Any Radio Engineer” 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
Engineers a i BATTERIES M. lacturers 


Fang ice Olen: Harrie Trost Bide. 
Laboratories and Works: Madisen, | 
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Pointers On the Winter Care of Brood Sows 
A Little Care Now Will Save Losses Later On 


By JOHN M. EVVARD 


EAVY losses at farrowing time are due in large measure 
H to the way the sows are handled during the wiatering 

period. Bad feeding and bad management are the out- 
standing allies of bad weather in bringing about the devastation 
of. the ranks of the spring farrowed litters. The best ways to 
avoid heavy farrowing losses may be profitably studied. 

Corn, barley, wheat, kafir corn, or any other single grain 
alone, or any combination of the grains fed alone, are not 
sufficient for the pregnancy ration. If such a ration has been 
fed to the sows and they are to farrow soon, it is good policy 
to add a high-class supplement at once and to continue the 
same until the sows farrow. Good supplements are skimmilk, 
buttermilk, whole milk, meat meal tankage, alfalfa hay or 
clover leaves from the hay mow. Pastures of young, tender 
bluegrass, alfalfa, sweet clover, red clover, rape and others are 
also valuable. 

Salt is good for the sows but in case it has been withheld, 
introduce it into the ration gradually. It is better to feed it 
always by itself or in a mineral mixture rather than mixed with 
the feed. An abundance of good drinking water, not icy, needs 
to be emphasized. Some folks are prone to depend upon oats 
as the lone corn balance in pregnant sow feeding. ‘This is a 
mistake. Our experiments and farm experience unmistakably 
teaches us the truth of this statement. 

One year we fed a bunch of gilts on corn exclusively with the 
result that they averaged five living pigs to the litter. These pigs 
had an average 
birth weight of 


from 25 to 100 Ly in weight. Put this loss in weight at 50 
t 


younds and add the 30 pounds lost at farrowing time, and we 

Save a total of 80 pounds which should be added during the 114 
days of young carrying, or at the rate of .7 of a pound daily. 
Of course, much depends on the condition of the sow.at the time 
of successful serving. Considerable of this weight can be put 
on in the last couple of months before farrowing if the sow has 
been neglected in the earlier days. 

Avoid rough handling and do not compel the sows to daily 
traverse heavily furrowed and frozen plowed fields. Sows that 
climb over high thresholds are taking heavy chances. 

Kill off the lice thru the use of crude oil and do it thoroly so 
the little pigs will not get lousy. It is much easier to treat 
ten sows for lice before farrowing than to treat the ten sows 
and their seventy pigs, a total of eighty, after farrowing. The 
expense is less before than after and the results more profitable. 

Drive out the worms if the sows are wormy. Do this before 
farrowing to lessen the danger of the little fellows becomin 
affected. Santonin and calomel are the standard ingredients o 
the effective mixture. A sow will take six to ten grains of each 
mixed, on an empty stomach, to good advantage if the round 
worm is present. 

A dry, warm, tho not hot, steamy and sultry bed in a well- 
ventilated house is in order. 

The brood sow must be kept contented and gentle if the ideal 
is to be approached. Get acquainted with the sows around you, 

. keep them on inti- 
mate terms, treat 
them kindly and 





2.12 pounds with 
an average 
.strength of 79 per- 
cent. Where whole 
oats were fed in 
addition to the 
corn, the litter of 
4.2 pigs weighed 
5 percent less than 
the ‘‘corn feds” or 
2.03 pounds. 
Their strength 
was similar to the 
“eorn feds.” 
Where meat 
meal tankage was 
added to the corn, 
the results were 
most encouraging# 
The litters then 
averaged 8.75 
pigs, their average 
weight was 2.48 
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let them feel “in 
their bones’’ that 
you are their 
friend always. 
This helps out @ 
great deal with 
most sows. All 
these little worth- 
while precautions 
make for greater 
rofits aaa good 
uck, so called, at 
the time of far- 
rowing. 

Avoid constipa- 
tion by natural 
means, but if it 
persists up to the 
day of farrowing, 
give a aan 
ounces of epsom 
salts a day or two 











pounds, and they 
had an average 
strength of 95 per- 
cent. Where but- 
termilk or alfalfa was included with the corn, the results were 
also very satisfactory. 

If one is feeding oats as a lone supplement to corn grain, it 
is well to make the sows a better ration at the earliest possible 
moment. Get them on pasture or give them a liberal allow- 
ance, say one-third to one-half of a pound of meatmeal tankage, 
later reducing to the lower figure. Even the tankage is fed 
along with the corn and oats, those who have a fine grade of 
clover or alfalfa hay may profitably allow it in open racks so 
that the sows may have access to it all of the time. 

Corn and oats need supplementing. Of course, the addition 
of skimmilk or alfalfa hay is fine; in the case of the alfalfa, 
however, care must be exercised that the sows eat at least a 
pound daily, else it may be a disappointing addition. Grinding 
the hay has been a sure shot proposition with us. We were 
jhus enabled to force the sows to eat what we wished, whereas 
with the natural stacked or baled hay it is difficult, particularly 
in some instances, to get the sows to eat enough of the legume 
to do the necessary balancing business. 

While most of the spring pigs of the cornbelt are farrowed 
during the months of April and May, one should not put off 
balancing the sow’s winter ration until it is too late. The better 
schemes of brood sow feeding and management need to be 
followed right thru the fall and winter in order to secure the 
top benefits. 

It is good practice to keep the sow growing nicely, taking 
particular care to have the gilts gain at least a half pound daily; 
or better still, two-thirds to a pound if they are of the growthy 
sort. Old, mature sows should gain enough to offset the loss in 
the litter which amounts to about thirty pounds including the 
afterbirth. In addition, enough should be put on to serve as a 
reserve, for during the suckling period the good sow may lose 


Sows and gilts on the farm of Jim Bloemendaal, Sioux county, Iowa 


before farrowing 
so as to get the 
sow prepared for 
the happy event. 

Exercise is good for brood sows altho it may be overdone. The 
sunshine factor, long since appreciated by practical swine men, 
deserves special emphasis because it is so important. In order 
to induce exercise of the proper sort and at the same time 
permit the sows to get enough sunshine, it may be well to so 
arrange the feeding quarters as to induce the brood sows to 
walk, say a quarter or a half-mile to their feed twice a day. The 
sows thus gain the advantage of exercise and sunshine, both 
necessary for top resuits. 

Oats can be spread out on the ground for the sows to work 
over or the sows may run behind quiet cattle to good advan- 
tage. He who fixes a legume hay rack so that the sows can eat 
of alfalfa or good, leafy clover whenever they care to, gives the 
matrons of the swineherd a fine chance to work for a living. At 
the same time he provides them with a high-grade supplemental 
feed that has proved itself to be a most. effective producer of 
lusty pigs when properly used in conjunction with grain feeds. 

The man who has an accurate breeding record of his sows 
from which he can predict the farrowing dates of each indi- 
vidual sow is most fortunate. To know accurately the farrowing 


dates is of major importance in successful management at far- . 


rowing time. To keep such a record is rather simple. One of 
my good friends makes the whole procedure of record keepin 
very easy by enlisting the aid of a pair of hair clippers, a penc 
and a notebook. He simply marks down the date he starts 
breeding and then all of the sows of the first week are marked 
by — a path with the clippers across the shoulder on the 
elt side. 

The next week he cuts another path between the shoulder 
and the hips on the same side and the third week the hair is 
clipped at the hips. The mark is made on the right shoulder 
for the fourth week and for the (Continued on page 56 
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RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES—ARCTICS—CANVAS SHOES—ATH 
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There are “extras” throughout the entire con- 
struction of the Hood Red Boot. Extra thick soles 
of tire-tread rubber—red uppers which have set 
a new standard for life without checks or cracks. 
Extra reinforcements where the greatest wear 
comes. But the big, outstanding extra is WEAR— 
extra wear under all conditions. 


You can take WEAR as the symbol of 
Hood Service. The Kattle King — Hood 
Arctics — White Rock Rubbers — cut down 
shoe bills by giving longer wear. All with 
greater foot comfort and finer appearance. 
Use the name Hood as your buying guide. It 
is a time tested guarantee of design, materials , 
and workmanship. 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 
Watertown, Massachusetts 













BETTER RUBBER PRODUCTS SINCE 
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Red All-Rubber Uppers 





One, Two and Four Buckl@ 
WHITE ROCK RUBBERS 





LETIC SHOES—HEELS AND SOLES—RUBBER SPECIALTIES—TIRES AND TUBES 




















BONDS THAT BUILD UP 
THE FARMING BUSINESS 


VER 300,000 farmers have borrowed money on first 
mortgages through the twelve co-operative Federal 
Land Banks. Better terms and lower interest rates 
enable them to steadily reduce their indebtedness— 

put their farms on a paying basis. 


Money for these Loans is secured through the issue Of Federal 
Land Bank Bonds. In this way, the savings of thousands of in- 
vesiors, large and small, are gathered into the Banks to be dis- 
tributed to those farmers who can use them profitably. 


There is no safer investment than these Bonds. The Federal 
Land Banks operate under strict Government supervision and are 
managed by men long trained in banking methods and well ac- 
quainted with farm conditions. Every Bond is guaranteed jointly 
by all the twelve Federal Land Banks with combined capital and 
reserve exceeding $50,000,000. 


Federal Land Bank Bonds are tax-free, inheritance taxes only 
excepted. And interest received from them is free from all in- 
come taxes. 


Money invested in Federal Land Bank Bonds earns a good rate 
of interest, unfailingly paid twice yearly. Price and current rate 


will be gladly quoted on request. 


* In case of need, Federal Land Bank Bonds can be turned into 
cash on short notice. Or, they can be used as security for a loan 
at your local bank. 


A Federal. Land Bank Bond may be purchased for as little as 
$40 or $100, Other denominations are: $500, $1,000, $5,000 and 
$10, 000. Your choice of coupon or registered form. Delivered 
by registered mail; all correspondence confidential. Look for the 
words “The Federal Land Bank” appearing at the top of every 
Federal Land Bank Bond. 


The Federal Land Banks are located at 





Springfield, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. Louisville, Ky. Columbia, S.C, 
New Orleans, La. Berkeley, Cal. St. Paul, Minn. Houston, Texas 
Wichita, Kansas Omaha, Nebr. Baltimore, Md, Spokane, W: 


Write for Federal Farm L8an Board Circular No. 16 descriptive of these. Bonds, 
addressing nearest Federal Land Bank or the Fiscal Agent, 


Fiscal.Agent 


FEDERAL LAND BANKS 
Washington, D.C, 
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SPRAY 4 FRUIT TREES 
AND VINES 


Destroy the fungi and worms; be sure 
of larger oon of perfect fruit. 


Stahl’s Excelsior 


















need a sees, 
oragea ira a SPRAYER CO. 


Box 76. 


Clover4: 








This popular, simple, well constructed 
type of seeder is a very sealable article, 
Patent regulator saves your customers enough 
sexi to pay for itself in one fair aized 
sowing. Cuts furnished on request, 


W, H. BOHR 
Manufacturer Westphalia, Mich. J 
















—— Red Cover and timothy mike on ture. Contains nice amount clover-- 

~ BL, .- , A — J--, -f 

KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR Sampies Free of ClovertAitaita, Sweet Clover Timothy, 
rices ca’ ° 

steel American Field Beed Oo.. Dept. 519, Chiened Olle 





Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, $2.95 per 1000. 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. Catalog Millions Strawberry Plants Raspberries, 
American Farm Machine Co. Free | G 3rapes, Bulbs, Flower Seeds, Chicks. IJustrated catalog 
2579 Uni.Av.S.E.,Minneapolis, Mina, | free. Mayer’s Plant Nursery, Box 838, Merrill, Michigan 
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“WHITE GOLD” FOR HOGS 


A pound of salt saved 213 pounds of 
feed and 47 days of time when given to 
fattening fall pigs at the Iowa experiment 
station during the fall of 1924. Truly, it 
is the “white gold” of hog feeds. 

Three lots of pigs as nearly equal as 
possible were selected and fed the same 
except as regards salt and mineral matter. 
The ration consisted of mixed white and 
yellow shelled corn self-fed,plus a mixture 
of cottonseed meal, 30 pounds; corn oil 
cake, 20 pounds; linseed oilmeal, 15 
pounds; wheat middlings, 10 pounds; soy- 
~¥ an oilmeal, 14 me peanut oilmeal 

i and alfalfa meal, 4 pounds—a 
e 

"Let I received no salt, lot II block salt 

and lot III a complex ‘mineral mixture. 


This mixture consisted of salt, 12 pounds; 
ground limestone, 18 pounds; spent bone 
block, 25 pounds; potassium chloride, 2 
pounds; sulphur, 20 pounds; Glauber’s 
salts, 8 pounds; epsom salts, 3 pounds; 
copperas, 3 pounds; manganese sulphate, 


1 pound; sodium silicate, 4 pounds; ages 
sium aluminum sulphate, 39 pounds and 
potassium iodide, 1 pound. 

The lot which received no salt required 
218 days to reach 300 pounds. The ye 
fed block salt spent 158.5 days reachin 
similar average, while the one allowec : 
mineral mixture in addition to salt only 
took 146.5 days. The feed required for 
100 pounds of gain amounted to 574 
pounds without salt, 467 pounds with 
block salt and 436 vounds with salt and 
minerals. 

Salt thus proves its great value. It is 
cheap. Feed enough of it. Supplemented 
with a mineral mixture, it proves still 
more valuable. 


IMPROVEMENT THRU SIRES 


R. C. Blank taught school for thirteen 
years and then settled down on a farm in 
Gratiot county, Michigan. He muddled 
along for four years and then it dawned or 
him that he was running a long time in the 
same tracks. Something must be done to 
bolster up the farm income. He must 
either go back to the birch rule or change 
the kind of livestock he was producing. 

His investment in farm equipment wag 
so high he could not get out except at a 











This ram sheared 29 pounds of wool 


us. | big sacrifice, so he commenced to look 
around to see what he could do with the 
livestock. After much hard thinking, in 
which the experience of other men was 
used as a guide, Blank figured that the 
quickest way out was t« start with pure- 
bred sires and thus effect better quality 
in his livestock. a 
Now he is what I call a sire crank. Six- 
teen years ago he purchased his first pure 
bred Holstein bull. Fifteen years ago he 
started with duroc hogs. At present all 
the livestock on the farm is of excep- 
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tional quality, but the sires are particu- 
larly outstanding. 

The flock of blacktop sheep has now 
grown to 250. Last spring Blank sheared 
203 sheep and got 2,150 pounds of wool. 
At the head of the flock is a ram that 
sheared twenty-nine pounds of five-inch 
staple last spring. 

The story of improvement is’ much the 
same for all the livestock that populate 
the Blank farm. In the pens you see a 
likely lot of young boars; long, stretchy 
fellows with an especially deep side and 
standing squarely on their toes. And the 
owner has studied the sire end of the 
business more than anything else. He 
showed me a boar that was beyond the 
age of usefulness, yet this old boar was 
showing wonderful form and length, not 
even being down in the back as most 
aged boars are. ‘That's the kind of an 
animal that can sire sows that can farrow 
litter after litter without losing their 
forms,”’ the owner commented. 

Whenever Blank has a choice, he buys 
a sire that has already proved his worth 
in some other herd. “A young sire is 
pretty much of an enigma,” is the way he 
put it. “He may be from good stock 
all right enough and he may look good, 
but even this isn’t conclusive proof that 
he will sire offspring that look like he does. 
And with as many head of livestock as I 
have around here, using an untried sire is 
often an expensive experiment. 

Blank has a herd of Holstein cows and 
recently acquired a four-year-old bull 
that had proved its worth on a herd “in 
the woods” north in Roscommon county. 
This bull weighs 2,500 pounds in medium 
flesh, has dairy type to an unusual de- 
gree and demonstrates a docile tempera- 
ment. Blank lets him run with the cows 
and up until now he has shown none of 
the usual bullish ugliness.—I. J. M., Ind. 


INSURING A GOOD LAMB CROP 

“Exercise for the pregnant ewe is as 
essential as feed,” says A. M. Patterson of 
Missouri. Small yards do not permit 
enough exercise and frequently it is 
necessary to scatter rough feed some dis- 
tance from the barn each day to force 
the ewes out. The ideal shelter is clean, 
dry, well ventilated and so arranged that 
the ewes will not crowd each other in 
doorways or alleys. 

Frequent handling is necessary during 
the winter, Patterson finds, to make sure 
the entire flock is in good condition. A 
separate pen for ewes below normal is 
sometimes advisable until they pick up 
in flesh. Avoid over-fatness, too, for 
trouble and loss before and during lamb- 
ing time are sure to result from it. 

For roughage, clean silage free from 
mold is very good in amounts not exceed- 
ing one or two pounds per head daily, 
depending upon the size of the ewe. Al- 
falfa and clover hay are excellent dry 
roughages. They may be mixed with 
corn or cane fodder, stover or bright 
clean straw to reduce the cost. 

Some grain is needed before lambing 
time to help the ewe meet the triple burden 
of growing a fleece, developing a lamb 
and maintaining her own on A One- 
fourth to one-half pound of grain a day 
for each ewe is sufficient under ordinary 
conditions. Oats are an excellent feed but 
may be supplemented with corn if high 
in price. Bran and linseed oilmeal are 
also very good for ewes. Make sure there 
are no ticks sapping the strength of the 
flock and maintain a condition of flesh high 
enough to insure a liberal milk supply 
when the lambs arrive. 


The fall farrowed pig must have care- 





ful attention. He needs a substitute for 
the green feed the summer pig gets to| 
keep him thrifty and healthy. The best | 
winter substitute for green feed is alfalfa 
hay of good quality—C, W. McC., Kan. | 
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The Day that Europe Turned 
to America for Saws 


VER at your nearest hardware 
dealer’s there is a saw you will 
want to see— 
For it is the make that brought 
Europe — and the world —to America 
for saws! 


As though his whole future depended 
upon it, a young man was smithing e 
saw. The place was Philadelphia. The 
year, 1840. 

The blows of the smithing hammer 
on that saw, in the little shop, were 
the real start of America’s saw-making 
industry. 

For while Henry Disston thus smithed 
his first saw, America was being built 
with saws made abroad! 

The young saw maker worked on. 
Trying out steels in a furnace made 
with his own hands. Tempering and 
smithing blades. Setting, filing and 
testing saws. 





fi. A few Disston favorites on the farm: | 
. One 


A Disston Suwanee. 

att ¢ of the easiest running, 

3 “ fastest cutting cross- 

: cut saws made. Four- 
~ cutter type. Used for 
eutting down 
timber and 
cutting fallen 
timber to 









Disston Circular Saws 
of Disston steel, heat 
the Dissto 


n 
way to cut fast and 
stay sharp. 


above but made 
with two cutting 
teeth toeach 
tooth. 












fast and easy without binding. 


Disston No. 40 Wood Saw. Cuts 
| Just the saw for the wood-pile. 





His saws, he resolved, must be better 
than the best. 

Here a carpenter, there a carpenter, 
tried the saws with the Disston name. 
They found 

hang and balance they had never known 
in any tool; 

temper that gave spring and life; 

clearance that made work easier; 

—a cutting edge that held, 

They found a saw that worked with 
hand and arm: sawing straight, cutting 
keenly without dragging, and with 
never a wobble. 

The news spread] 

And then came the day of the 
American-made saw—the day when 
Europe reached across the Atlantic for 
Disston Hand Saws. 

Henry Disston now made his own 
steel— America’s first crucible saw steel. 

And Disston Saws of Disston Steel 
won the world! 

All the while,—a greater thing than 
working with metals, he worked with 
men: Making saw makers, passing on 
to them his skill, his ambitions, his 
tirelessness for excellence. 

The little shop became the largest 
saw works on earth—68 buildings, 3600 
craftsmen. 

Remember all this, when next you 
visit your hardware dealer’s. Ask to 
see the Disston Hand Saw “The Saw 
Most Carpenters Use.” 

Grasp the handle and try the balance. 
Note the taper and finish; the filing 
and set of the teeth. 

Then make that saw your own. 
Don’t stop until you have drawn a line 
across a boatd and sent your Disston 
saw singing along that line —straight 
and true. 


Ask Disston 


Tell us what kind of work yor are 
doing, and we will tell you what types 
of saws to use to do your work easier 
and better. Whatever you haveto saw 
Disston has the saws for you. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 
Philadelphia 


Hardware dealers the world around sell Disston Saws, Tools, and Files 


DISSTON 




















A day’s work in a few hours 


Almost before the sun is high, a HART- 
PARR will have accomplished work that 
formerly took a day to do. By crowding 
a day’s work into two or three hours, 
thousands’ of HART-PARR owners are 
producing bigger crops and making 
greater profits. 

In emergencies, too, the speedy HART- 
PARR invariably proves its worth. You 
can’t control the weather, but you can 
beat it with a HART-PARR. When bad 
weather threatens, crops can be saved 
and disastrous losses avoided. 


Money put into a HART-PARR isn’t 
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cost many times. In the spring it will 
save money on plowing, discing and seed- 
ing. In the fall it will cut the cost of 
harvesting, threshing, husking, shredding 
and silo-filling. And in winter it will eco- 
nomically shell corn, grind feed and saw 
wood. The kerosene-burning HART- 
PARR costs little to operate, and it 
seldom needs repairs. That’s because we 
build it to endure. 


The HART-PARR comes in three 
sizes, for the small, medium or large 
farm. Ask your dealer to show you the 
improved models, with enclosed drive, 








spent but invested. It will pay back its greater power, disc clutch, power take-off. 


HART-PARR CO., 957 Lawler St., Charles City, lowa 


POWERFUL STURDY KEROSENE TRACTORS 
ey Ls FN he aS 
Also Manufacturers of Stationary Engines, Feed Mills and Washing Machines 


This Free book tells you how to save money 


This big free book will convince you of the economy of 
power farming, and also show you how to get the most for 
i your money when you come to buy a tractor. Contains 
scores of illustrations and hundreds of helpful facts for the 
farmer who would like to grow bigger, sturdier afd more 
profitable crops. Sign and mail the coupon now! 


FREE BOOK COUPON 
HART-PARR CO., 
957 Lawler St., Charles City, lowa 


Without a, ee send me your free illus- 
trated book on power farming. 





_———— 











PARR 


THE TRACTOR 
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Greatest hay crop in existence. er 100 Ibs. 
i) U DA N G RAS Three cuttings per season 7.00 Freight Paid 


Cow Peas—Soy Beans—Cane—Seed Corn—Agri-Hardy Alfalfa $25.00 per 100 Ibs 


SWEET CLOVER %)2°s0s.snon‘sturthcd® Pasion” Piss Peralta oe 1G asa 
Shield Brand, Western 9.00 14.50 14.25 14.00 
RED CLOVER siti BRAND Mo. Grown 18.00 30.00 39.30 39100 
TIMOTHY & CLOVERS 5o°2ie Ber. TIMOTHY & ALSIKE sur%s 16% 
ALSIKE Sia""" Bu: Sols: = = = = "388 RED TOP GRASS Aicia= = = = = “8:98 


Agri Lawn Grass S Ibs. $2.00 Post Paid. White Clover Agri 75c Per ib. Post Paid 
Ky Blue Agri Brand $35.00 per 100 Ibs. Hulless Oats, Heavy Yielder Bu. 32 ibs.-$3.00 
Freight Paid, Saek included on All Orders Totaling #00 or More Buyer Selection 
AGRICULTURAL SEED CO.,500 Agri Bidg. ST, LOUIS, MO. 
SEED BULLETIN FREE. Representing 60 Years Seed Service. SAMPLES ON REQUEST. 


Your choice of 100 GREATER VALUE 











premiums for selling only 30 packets of 
my ‘‘sure-to-grow”’ ham 4 at 10c each, * 
Watches, toys, household furnish- 
ings, jewelry sporting goods, shoes 
—a wonderful assortment for you ¢ 
if you act NOW! 609% cash commission if you prefer. 

Guaranteed! My offer y= to 

be as —— I trust you absolutely. Send for 30 packets 
and my big FREE premium catalog today. extra 
rich re by writing NOW to KUHNS, the Seed Man. 
EASTERN SEED CO., Dept. A-7, Lancaster, Pa. gO)“ 
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of the time and money-saving conveniences offered thru our 
are safe in responding to advertisements in Successful Farming. 








VETERINARY 


answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 

animals, all the ageeme Eee. and previous 

treatment, if any. not fail to Se ge explicit as 
ar an ~ 


P prescr these - 
umons are intended to be prepared by al Sree 
At the same time our readers should 
advertising I b in 

are advertised for 








trou with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of bein: com poun they 
will give results as specifically com- 


AAA 





le all 
deqertenent to the “‘Veterinarian,” 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


WHEN A RINGBONE STARTS 

A ringbone is a 

wth, excresence or 

eposit of superfluous 
bone upon some part 
of the pastern bone of 
a fore or hind foot of 
the horse. It may be 
seen and felt as a 
prominent, rounded 
or bulging lump that 
is hard as bone and does not necessarily 
surround all of the pastern. When not 
involving a joint, it is called a false ring- 
bone and may have been caused by an 
injury. It is also called high or low, de- 
pending upon its position. 

A ringbone that involves ‘the pastern 
joint, occurring as a prominent ridge just 
above the hoof, is most serious and 
causes severe lameness. Tendency to 
ringbone is considered hereditary. Af- 
fected stallions or mares had better not 
be used for breeding. 

Treat a starting ringbone by keeping 
cold, wet packs constantly upon the part 
and perfectly resting the horse or colt. 
If lameness persists at the end of a 
month of this treatment, the hair may 
be clipped from the part and a blister 
applied and repeated in two or three 
weeks. Point-firing and blistering is in- 
dicated for ringbone of a hind pastern 
in an adult horse and should be followed 
by six weeks of complete rest in the 
stable. 

When a fore foot is involved and the 
lameness is severe, the operation of high 
unnervifig should be performed by a 
qualified veterinarian. Firing and blister- 
ing of a ringbone on a front pastern 
often fails. Unnerving is unsafe in a 
jack or mule as the hoof is likely to 
slough off after the operation. Ringbone 
in a young, growing colt is best treated 
by complete rest, cold applications and 
use of iodine preparations. 

Severe treatment of any kind is not 
advisable for the condition in the young 
animal. Such bony deposits are some- 
times resorbed and disappear as the ani- 
mal develops. In ringbone lameness, it 
is also well to put on a shoe that has a 
rolling motion in toe and heel, but no 
toe calkins—aA. 8S. A., Wis. 








Shoe-boil.—I have some trouble with a horse 
that had a shoe-boil. About a year ago I blistered 
it and now it has a sore on it about the size of a 
t it healed up. He 


biscuit cutter, and I cannot 
do to make it well 


keeps biting it. What can 
again?—J. O. H., Ohio. 

The only successful treatment for such a shoe- 
boil will be to have it removed by dissection, for 
which operation a veterinarian should be obtained. 
The wound should heal quickly and leave little 
scar, provided you so tie the horse that he will 
be unable to lick or bite the part. 

Boils on Udder.—Could you please tell me what 
causes boils on a cow's udder around the base of the 
teats? I have three Holsteins and they all have 
the same ailment. Also tell me what will cure them. 
—A. B., 8. D. 

Infection of the skin with pus-forming germs 
causes the boils described. Milk affected cows last. 
Paint forming boils with tincture of iodine daily 
until they rupture or are lanced. Then apply a 
five percent solution of coal tar disinfectant two or 
three times daily, with a swab of absorbent cotton 
until sores heal. Keep the stall floors clean. 


"Cleanse the udder and the teats of each cow before 




















Cough—I have a Jersey cow about five years old 
that has had a cough for about three months. She 
does not cough much, some days not at all, but 
when she does it is generally in the morning and 
aft - eating. She is in good condition and is real 
fat, ad has a good appetite. She is due to freshen 
in about four months. Please let me know at once 
if you know of anything to do for her.—Mrs. 
G. W. H., Va. 

Cough is simply an indication of an irritation and 
may be caused by one or other of many different 
conditions. As tuberculosis is a very common 
cause and the disease is contagious and incurable 
and also makes the milk dangerous for use by man 
or animals it would be advisable for you to have 
the tuberculin test applied by a veterinarian. If 
the cow reacts she will have to be disposed of in 
the manner prescribed by state law which the 
veterinarian will explain. If she does not react the 
milk may be used. Some sharp object lodged in the 
mouth or throat, sharp points or irregularities of 
the teeth, ulcers in the mouth or worms in the lungs, 
are other possible causes. 


Snuffles—Our spring pigs, shortly after wean- 
ing, became infected with what our veterinarian 
calls sniffles. They seem to have good appetites 
but make no gain in weight, and their nose grows 
upward, causing them to sneeze. hey have 
difficulty in getting their breath. What is a pre- 
ventive and is there a cure?—E. E. A., lowa. 

This disease is also called “‘bullnose” and techni- 
cally necrotic rhinitis. It is incurable. In the 
worst form, it is associated with rickets. Badly 
infected thriftless pigs may as well be killed and 
tneir carcasses burned, if the veterinarian thinks 
treatthens will not help. It is best to start afresh 
in absoiutely new quarters and then feed and 
manage the pigs to prevent rickets and infection. 
That will be the case of sows and their litters, from 
time of birth. Provide clean colony houses on 
grase not previously used by hogs, and allow them 
tc graze a succession of green crops, preferably 
legumes, and feed them well on skimmilk and mixed 
meals, with free access to salt, slaked lime and 
woodashes, or steamed bonemeal. 

Care in Chronic Garget Cases.—Can you tell 
me what to do with a cow that the milk has stopped 
in one teat? It does not feel like it was sore, but it 
is somewhat harder on that side of the udder. I 
have one cow that has been on one teat for a 

ear. Can anything be done for that one?— 

. A. J., Minn. 

Mammitis or mastitis, commonly called garget, 
causes the conditions you describe. The quarter of 
the cow that went dry first probably discharges a 
little abnormal milk or fluid, and infection may be 
carried from her to other cows by the milker’s 
hands. It would be well to fit her for the butcher 
when her milk flow stops and the other cow might 
as well be disposed of in the same way. Isolate 
such cows and milk them last. Cleanse the udder 
and teats of each cow before milking and milk with 
clean, dry hands. Keep the cows from fouling their 
udders on filthy floor or ground. Chronic garget is 
incurable. 

Rickets.—I have two pigs which were farrowed 
in May. They don’t grow. Their back legs are 
stiff. They have black stuff that comes out on 
their backs and faces which looks like fine coal. 
They eat well. Could you please tell me what this 
is, and if it could be cured?—V. A. W., Mich. 

We should advise you to give each affectec pig a 
teaspoonful of codliver oil twice daily and increase 
the dose, if found necessary. Feed skimmilk, 
alfalfa hay and mixed meals, including tankage, 
from a self-feeder. Also allow free access to salt. 
Have the pigs run out daily in the sun. If they do 
not quickly recover it scarcely will pay to retain 
and treat them. 





THE COSTLY SCRUB 

How much more feed and time must one 
allow pigs to reach market weight when 
they are sired by a scrub boar? Is there 
enough difference to warrant buying a 
good purebred? 

At the Iowa experiment station two 
very high grade poland sows were bred to 
two boards, one a purebred poland and the 
other a wild hog of the scrubbiest possible 
nature. Feed and other conditions were 
kept as nearly the same as possible from 
farrowing time to market. 

The half-wild litter required 89 days 
more than the purebred litter to go from 
weaning time to 300 pounds average 
weight. Furthermore, it required 26 per- 
cent more feed for 100 pounds of gain or 
in round numbers 538 pounds for the 
scrubs compared with 426 pounds for the 
high ade polands. 

the hog business so profitable anyone 
can afford to add 26 percent to the present 
cost of production? If anyone is so for- 
tunately situated, is it safe to wait 89 
days longer for the pigs to fit themselves 
for market? 
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When you are in perfect health, 
Nature supplies a lubricant in the 
intestines to keep the food waste 
soft and moving. But when you 
are constipated, there is not 
enough of this natural lubricant. 
Hence, to prevent and overcome 
constipation, you must find some- 


thing to take its place. 


For this purpose doctors prescribe 
Nujol. Unlike laxatives, which 
only aggravateconstipation, Nujol 
gently lubricates and softens the 
food waste. Thus it helps Nature 
to secure regular, thorough elim- 
ination. Nujol both prevents and 
overcomes constipation. Nujol 
also soothes the suffering of piles, 
relieves the irritation, brings com- 
fort and helps to remove them. 


Remember, your body, like a ma- 




















“Your body needs a lubricant 
as much as a machine’ 


— says the Doctor 


Pepcid mia is as harmful to your body as friction is 
to machinery. It destroys little by little the health which 
you believe is so carefully guarded. 
To keep a machine running and to insure its long usefulness, 
you must keep it lubricated. Likewise, your intestinal system 
will not work without lubrication. 


chine, must be lubricated. Take 
Nujol. Nujol is not a medicine 
or laxative and cannot gripe. Like 
pure water it is harmless. Nujol 
makes you regular as clockwork. 


It establishes the habit of internal 
cleanliness—the healthiest habit 
in the world. 

Nujol is used by physicians and 
in leading hospitals. For sale in 
all drug stores. Made by Nujol 
Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey). 


For Internal Cleanliness 


Nujol 


REG. US. PAT. OFF, 
A Lubricant—not a Laxative 
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westerns Canada 
Uf is Calling You 


Come where rich land is low priced 
-where virgin soil produces big 
crops—where you can double or 
triple your acreage with the same 
investment, with 35 years to pay. 


Free Use of Land for One Year 


Stop Paying the Penalty 
of Farming 
High-Priced Land 


Canada needs farmers. In return, she offers inde lence, prosperity 
and wealth. Canada wants for a partner—to bring your skill asa 
farmer to her rich, low-priced call. 

Fertile land sells for an average of twénty dollars an acre. It is near 
the railroad, stores, towns, churches and sc. 


35 Years to Pay First Year, Free Use of Land 


Under our liberal plan, you pay down only 7% of the total purchase 
price—then use the land a year without even ‘an interest charge, after 
which the balance of theprinciogl and interest will be amortized mane 
payment plan of 34 equal _—y* The second Payment does not fall 
due until two years after purchase. On 160 acres costing $3,000, you pay 
down but $210. Your annual payments will be but $195.30. 


| Interest Receipts Are Worthless 


Try to buy a mower with your interest receipts. They are worthless! Put 
your profits back in your pocket—we don’t want them. We want farmers—business men 
farmers—to build the country and fortunes for themselves. 


No Taxes on Improvements 
Taxes are low. No tax on livestock, buildings, improvements, implements or personal 
effects. Good markets nearby. Modern schools, churches, roads and amusements make 
farm life worth while in Western Canada, 


Irrigated Farm Lands Also 


In sunny Southern Alberta—a district especially adapted to mixed Serming—the Com» 
pany has constructed a vast irrigation system with an unfailing water supply. This in- 
sures a crop every year—makes you TT a of weather conditions—produces great 
quantities of coarse grains, pestere, alfalfa, etc. Here the stockman prospers in an indus- 
try ultimately more profitable than wheat farming. These lands are for sale on the same 
easy terms. 












We Won't Sell Until You Investigate 


You must investigate before you buy. Special inspection trips at reduced fares. We 
arrange details. Write for information. 

How about your boys? Where will they firll farms if present 
This is your chance. Don’t turn this page until you clip and mai 
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the coupon. Act now. 











Paci: . ® M. E. THORNTON, Supt. of Colonization ® 

Send coupon ba Dept. 2011, Canadian Pacific Ry. Depot pad 
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Save a Low = ¢ 


Buy your seeds direct from one of the world's leading mail-order seed 
houses. Immense one, » ba ing seed for cash forour thousands of 
ig customers mak 
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BIRCKLEBAW LIKES MULES 
Don’t tell jokes about mules when you 
are talking with Joe Bircklebaw of 


McLean county, Illinois. He is ready to 
rise and defend this faithful friend any 
time. For nineteen years he has used the 
team shown in the illustration and it has 
always returned first-class service. 

This team boasts two bald faces and 
four “glass” eyes, marks that are very 
rare in mules. Bircklebaw raised it and 
says it can never be beaten for all around 
farm work. These mules have no mean 
tendency for they have always been 
treated right. 

Mules are easily cared for and seem im- 
mune from many of the unsoundnesses 
common to horses. At the University of 
Illinois a series of feeding experiments run- 
ning over four years indicated that the 
best farm ration for mules was legume hay 
mixed with timothy, ear corn and oats. 
The rate of feeding should be varied with 
the condition of the animal and the work 
done. As a rule, feed approximately one 
pound of grain and one pound of roughage 
per one hundred pounds of live weight for 
medium work. 

During the winter, w hen idle, mules do 
well on hay and straw with a very small 
allowance of grain. They prefer to be 
out in the open with an open shed to run 
in during severe storms and cold spells. 


BREEDING AND THE LAW 


Easy to be understood are numerous 
important and interesting points of law 
which become involved in the course of a 
farmer, dairyman or livestock raiser’s 
engaging the services of a stallion or other 
breeding animal. 

To raise and keep up standards for 
getting better classes of domestie animals 
upon American farms, laws have been 
passed in many of the states providing for 
the licensing or registration of stallions, 
where they are kept or advertised for 
public service. Generally, failuregto sub- 
stantially comply with the law will forfeit 
the right of the keeper of the stallion to 
recover the service fee. 

The privilege of rebreeding a mare 
when she fails to get with foal, has given 
rise to some interesting questions. Un der 
it it has been decided that the owner of a 
mare is not relieved from liability for the 
service fee because the stallion may die 
before rebreeding. This rule is inappli- 
cable, of course, to cases where the keeper 
of the stallion has guaranteed a foal. 
Where foaling is guaranteed, the owner 
of the mare must comply with the essen- 
tial terms of his agreement in order to 
secure the benefits of the guarantee. For 
—: the keeper of a stallion is not 
bound by his guaranty of a colt if the 
owner of ‘the mare fails to bring her back 
for rebreeding, as 

Sometimes ® dispute arises on “the 
point of fact as to whether the keeper of 
the stallion really insured a colt. In such 
cases the owner of the mare has the bur- 
den of proving such guaranty. But he 


may be. hel out in making the proof 
y showing that advertisements 
stallion guaranteed colts. 
It seems to be the law that, as a general 
rule, the owner of a service animal is not 


a warrantor that the animal is free from 
os transmissible to offspring, unless 





he specifically gives that warranty or 








| 
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is so dise it has been held by at 
least one court of authority that it was 
no defense to a claim for a service fee that 
the colt died of a hereditary disease, 
where there was no proof that the owner 
of the sire knew of the existence of the 
disease in the animal. 

Liens to secure payment of service fees 
may exist by reason of special contract or 
under statutes. In many. of the states, 
there are special laws giving liens for 
stallion service. But to secure their 
benefit the keeper of a stallion must file 
his lien statement within the time allowed 
by law, and carefully observe other condi- 
tions of the lien law, or else lose that 
security. 

Liability for Accidents 

The law has been thus summed up by 
a standard legal authority, who cites 
numerous appellate court decisions as 
sup rting his statements: 

he owner of the male animal is 
eo liable for any injury done to the 
emale in the act of service, which is 
a to any negligence on his 


knows or ong to know that the animal 


part 

“The degree of care required of the 
owner of the male animal is proportioned 
to the degree of danger, which is mani- 
festly increased where the female is dis- 
posed to resist and fight.” 3 Corpus 
Juris, 49. 

One question which constantly arises 
eoncerng the liability of the keeper of a 
scrub bull, escaping from the keeper’s 
premises to an adj oining wy ts 
a purebred cow wit hat liabili ity 
exists in such cases , M to be we 
established law. The Wisconsin Supreme 
Court and other high tribunals have u 
held award of damages in such cases. The 
owner of breeding animal, and especially a 
bull, being legally bound to ae it con- 
fined to his own premises, without re- 
lease from liability because the greatest 
care may have been used to maintain a 
sufficient fence to turn him, it is held that 
the keeper must respond in damages for 
any pecuniary loss sustained by a neigh- 
bor in consequence of a trespass by the 
animal. And the getting wit calf by a 
‘“low-brow” bull of a cow intended to be 
served by one belonging to her own social 
caste is deemed such trespass upon the 
cow owner’s rights as to entitle him to 
2 Ks his resulting money loss.— 
A 


POINTERS ON THE WINTER CARE 
OF BROOD SOWS 
Continued from page 48 
fifth week the sows are marked on the 
right middle. Marking the right hip, 
covers the sixth week. He sometimes 
amplifies this system by making a cross 
mark across the original mark so as to 
designate those sows bred in the, latter 
part of each week. 

By using this system my friend enjoys a 
successful farrowing season because he 
does not allow any of his sows to farrow 
in the strawstacks or out in the fields. In 
speaking of this system, he makcs this ef- 
fective statement: “This scheme of mark- 
ing the sows so as to know the farrowing 
date has saved me hundreds of dollars and 
conserved likewise thousands of golden 
minutes.” 


Fall pigs fed on a ration consisting of 
corn and tankage in proper proportions 
and having free access to fine alfalfa hay 
will gain and thrive almost as well as 
spring pigs on alfalfa pasture if pro- 
tected from cold and disease. The pro- 
tein requirements must also be met. 
This will require one-nalf pound oi tank- 
age per head per day. Where tankage 
and alfalfa hay are fed, mineral mixtures 
are not needed—C. W. McC., Kan. 
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Ove the slippery, 
icy roads, through 
the deepest snow drifts, 
you'll always get there 
and always get back 
with McKay Chains 
and Bumpers on your 
car. You'll never be 


“snowed in for the win- 
ter” if js buy McKay 


Drive All Winter with 
MCKAY Protection 

















get You a. ina 
the chain aroun 4 
through the ring and over the 
an buckle it—and you're ready 
to go—no tools, no trouble. 


They are sold in sets of four in 
the easily-recognized McKay Red 

nd Bag. Look for McKays 
when you buy chains, 





McKay Red Bead Bumgere— 
offer you real protection 
LH b.- f your carat che same 
time. A patented bead end con- 
struction gives extra ne | at 
the point where it 

th the bars and the bracket 
arms absorb shocks, McKay 
Bumpers reduce repair charges to 
the minimum. "They improve 
the appearance of the finest cars. 


There are many types in the 


9 my Ft MeKAY =» BUMPERS 
40 Years of Knowing How 


Knowing how to make farm chains, logging chains, dredge 
chains, derrick chains, anchor chains—every kind of chain 
—now goes into the making of McKay Tire Chains, McKay 
Shurout Chains and McKay Red Bead Bumpers. 


UNITED STATES CHAIN & FORGING COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Makers o Mclean tecdy Bepeie Tire Chains TA gs —_ ~—\ ame 
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A STUDY OF HOG-CHOLERA CON- 
TROL 
HE organism that causes hog 
cholera is being fought continually 
on thousands of farms, and in some 
localities the method of control is almost 
as well known as the methods of planting 
and harvesting the staple crops. 

There have been great swine losses in 
this country ever since the .industry 
became of importance, and as early as 
1878 congress appropriated $10,000 for 
the investigation of swine diseases. A 
few years later, about 1885, it became 
generally recognized that hog cholera was 
the cause of much of the loss, and one 
man in the bureau of animal industry of 
the United States department of agricul- 
ture announced the discovery of the 
bacillus said to cause the disease. Methods 
of vaccination were tried, but did not 
prove effective in the control of the dis- 
ease. For twenty-five years no useful 
method of prevention, cure or control was 
discovered, and all sorts of useless reme- 
dies and preventives were sold to desperate 
farmers. 

Then, in 1903, Dr. M. Dorset of the 
bureau of animal ind@stry started in to 
find out whether the so-called bacillus of 
cholera was the real and the only cause of 
the disease. He soon found that there 
were striking differences between the 
natural hog cholera that was running wild 
over the country and the disease that was 
produced by injection of the germs that 
were being grown in the laboratory. 

It was found that hogs that recover 
from the disease acquired naturally in the 
field were thereafter immune; that a hog 
which has this natural cholera invariably 
communicates it to non-immune hogs in 
the same pen; that the blood drawn from 
one of these natural cholera hogs when 
injected into non-immunes always pro- 
duced cholera. 

Could Find No Germ 

But the surprising thing was that the 
germ that was supposed to be responsible 
for the disease did not conform to these 
conditions. Hogs that were made sick by 
the laboratory germ and recovered were 
made sick when exposed to hogs that had 
the disease from natural sources. It did 
not produce immunity. 

Then, again, when hogs were made sick 
with the cultivated so-called cholera germ 
and non-immune hogs were placed with 
them, the latter did not become sick. The 
artificially produced disease was not in- 
fectious as was the kind that occurred out 
on the farms. Something wrong here. 
And when blood was taken from pigs made 
sick by injections of these germs and in- 
oculated into non-immune pigs it did not 
make them sick. That made three tests 
in which the germ thought to be the cause 
of hog cholera failed to measure up in its 
effects to the real disease that was destroy- 
ing herds. 

And so Dr. Dorset and his assistants 
came to the natural conclusion that there 
must be something else in the blood of 
cholera hogs, or that the germ was changed 
when grown in the laboratory. From a 
pig sick with cholera they took some blood 
and injected it into the bloodstream of a 
non-immune pig, and from day to day they 
took blood from this pig and injected it 
into other non-immunes, each time exam- 
ining a sample under the microscope for 
germs. 

And what they found out opened their 
eyes and the eyes of scientists the world 
over. They found that frequently the 
blood from the pig that had been injected 
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with blood from another sick with cholera 
was infectious and produced cholera even 
when they could find no germs with the 
microscope. 

They couldn’t find anything by micro- 
scopic or bacteriological examinations, 
and then they remembered that a short 
time before it had been demonstrated that 
foot-and-mouth disease was caused by a 
germ that was invisible under the micro- 
scope and known only by the effects it 
produced. Here, perhaps, was another of 
the invisibles. 

The hunt was started for something they 
did not expect to see. Blood was ‘dom 
from pigs naturally sick of cholera. It was 
filtered thru porcelain filters, ordinarily 
salled germ-proof because germs visible 
under the microscope cannot pass thru 
them; and this blood that went thru, free 
of all organisms that could be detected, 
still produced cholera in non-immune pigs. 
The cholera produced in that way agreed 
in all particulars with ordinary ~ hog 
cholera found on the farms. To make 
sure, these experiements were done over 
and over again, and they they were 
repeated by scientists in various parts of 
the world with the same results. 

But with this discovery the battle 
against economic loss had not been won. 
They had not isolated the germ, they 
simply knew where it was, and they could 
not make a vaccine as is done in the case 
of diphtheria because they couldn’t separate 
the germs from the poisons they pro- 
duced. They had to use the blood of the 
hog, as they couldn’t grow the germ in the 
laboratory. 

How Serum is Made 

A hog that was already immune from 
cholera was given a dose of blood from a 
cholera hog in his veins, and as a result 
he became more strongly immune. After 
ten days blood was drawn from this hog 
by snipping off the end of his tail. The 
fibrin, the stuff that thickens the blood 
was removed, carbolic acid added—and 
there’s your serum. 

The men who are studying serum pro- 
duction and those who have charge of hog- 
cholera control work for the United States 
department of agriculture, do not say 
that it can be eradicated by the use of 
serum and virus only, but they do say that 
by keeping everlastingly at it with serum 
the losses can be kept very low. The 
report for the fiscal year of 1921-22 shows 
an increase in the losses over the preceding 
year largely beeause farmers, feeling the 
business depression keenly, neglected to 
invest in preventive measures. 

The scientist has done a big and valu- 
able job in finding the cause of hog 
cholera and in provides means for its con- 
trol. Now it is up to the farmers and 
veterinarians to make the best use of 
these means in saving food for the nation 
and money for themselves. 


FARMERS SHIP OWN STUFF 

Of the many Indiana local livestock 
associations none has a better record than 
the one in Hadden township, Sullivan 
county, with Floyd Combs as manager. 

Combs has shipped in the last seven- 








The scale house built by the association 


teen months 131 cars of stock, or 7,823 
hogs, 772 calves, 242 cattle, and 783 sheep. 
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He believes the chief reasons for their 
success are: 

1. We tried to do everything as near 
right as possible, as to weighing, marking, 
loading out in good shape and being’at 
the yards any time farmers wanted to 
bring their stock in. 

2. Making out bills correctly when we 
got returns and getting them to our mem- 
bers as soon as possible. We always called 
the ones that had the most stock in ship- 
ments and told them all about how they 


* sold 


3. We leok stock over as soon as it ar- 
rives at the yards and if there is any 
inferior stuff in the bunch, we call the 
owners’ attention to it and tell them where 
we think it will sell. Then when he gets 
his bill, he is not disappointed. 

4. When our members bring in a good 
drove of stock, we always have something 
to say about them. We tell them that we 
like to ship stock that will top the market, 
ask them how they were bred and what 
kind of feed they used. 

5. We try to get on the market fhe 
best days and we always ask the fellow 
that has the most stock what day he thinks 
will be the best and we talk it over. 

6. We try to show our members that 
they are helping one another, that coopera- 
tion gives the fellow with one hog the same 
selling power as the fellow with a carload. 

> We never advise anyone when to 
market his stock unless he asks us, and 
then we tell him that he can guess as well 
as we can. Our worst difficulties have 
been with stock buyers and we are ship- 
ping some stock for them now. 

When the local buyer charged an exces- 
sive price for weighing the hogs, Combs 
and the members of the farm bureau got 
in touch with the county agent and the 
railroad company and plans were made to 
lease ground, purchase scales and build a 
scale one and pens. The scale house 
also provides an office for the use of the 
manager. 

Manager Combs says the farmers are 


improving their stock and feeding methods 


since getting returns direct and. seeing 
what the market demands. He is very 
enthusiastic about the treatment received 
from the Indianapolis Producers’ Com- 
mission Company.—H. S. B., Ind. 


CATTLE FEEDING FLOOR 


Wading around knee-deep in manure 
and mud twice &@ day will convince anyone 
of the value of a concrete feeding floor for 
cattle. R. R. Grimes, of Lee county, 
Iowa, was convinced that a feeding floor 
would be just the thing. He was feedin 
a small bunch of cattle in an outside fee 
bunker which was not the easiest thing 
to get to with a box of silage when the 
frost was leaving the ground. 

His feeding floor is on the south side of 
the silo and is protected on the west side 
by the barn. It is about twenty-two feet 
square and the cost was twenty-eight 
sacks of cement and time. With the help 
of several neighbors the floor was put in in 
two days. It has a foundation around the 
outside below the frost line. This was 
extended above the ground so that no 
dirt would have to be dug out. Several 
loads of rock, broken bricks and broken 
concrete slabs were dumped and coverec 
with the concrete. The sand was hauled 
from a neighbor’s creek bed and about 
six and one half loads went into the feed- 
ing floor. 

The work was done in cold weather so 
the floor was covered with a thick layer of 
straw to keep it from freezing. Grimes 
built a bunker and as soon as the floor had 
hardened, fed his cattle on it and thinks 
there wil! be no more wading thru the 
barnyard to feed his cattle. The floor 
saves manure and it is much less trouble 
to clean it off by backing on with the 
spreader than to haul out half of the 
barnyard with the manure, to say nothing 
of the comfort to the cattle as well as the 
feeder.—A. M. W., Iowa. 
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Your Profits 
Will Begin 
At Once 


These records show you how 
our Representatives make 
large profits the first day. 
You can easily do as well. 


$16 Profit First Day 


That's the record of Alyse 
Leblanc, of Massachusetts. 


$32 Profit in 8 
Hours 


is the result of the first day's 
work of Adolph Montoya, of 
New Mexico. 


$4 in One Evening 


is pretty good pay for 2 
hours’ spare time. That is 
what Samuel Miles, of 
Arkansas, made his first day. 


$13 Profit First 
Afternoon 


Jacob Myron, of Connecti- 
cut, started in the morning 
and cleared over $13 before 
evening. 


$4 an Hour 


was what Margaret La Roux, 
of Michigan, averaged her 
first afternoon. 


$40 in 24 Hours 


was the result of the first 
work of B. Collander, of 
Massachusetts, 








can begin like R. L. Marshall, 
any money. You don’t have to 


to make a really big income. 
money is there for you to ge 
this ad carefully and answer it 


700 MenandWomen 
Wanted At Once 


We are now ready to appoint 700 more 
Representatives in all parts of the country. 
You can be one of them, and by simply doing 
what we suggest you can make a net, clear, 
cold profit for yourself of anywhere from $50 
to $100 a week with very little effort. Your 
first day will bring you big money. W. A. 
Webster, of Virginia, made $6 in 1% hours; 
Dennis Spear, of Kansas, cleared $8.90 his first 
day; W. P. Stone, of Maine, made $24 in 4% 
hours. All without experience or training and 
you can do as well, or better. 


Amazing Profits For 
Easy Work 


We are the originators and manufacturers 
of Zanol Products—the nationally adver- 
tised line of pure food products, toilet prepa- 
rations, soaps, perfumes, household and laun- 


More Than a Millio 


NG 57 


I Will Prove To You That You Can Make 


100aWeek 


Yes, you can make $100 a week. You can make $5,000 a year 
and not work half as hard as you do now. You can do as well 
as H. T. Pearl, of Oklahoma, who made $750 in one month. You 





of New Jersey, who made $80 in 


five hours. You don’t have to wait. You don’t have to invest 


take any course or do any study- 


ing. You can start right in next week. You can begin at once 


The opportunity is waiting. The 
t. Do you want it? Then read 


, for this offer is meant for you. 


dry necessities—over 350 different kinds. Four 
million dollars worth were bought last year 
but none of these products are sold in stores, 
We sell direct from factory to customer. 
By this means we give greater values and 
lower prices than could be secured in stores. 
We have thousands and thousands of customers 
in every section of the United States. But in- 
stead of sending their orders direct to us we 
appoint a Representative in each locality through 
whom our customers send us their orders. 


Exclusive Territory 


We offer to assign you an exclusive terri- 


tory and let you handle all our dealings 
with our customers in that territory. You 
will simply introduce our products and let the 
people know that you have become the Zanol 
Representative, The restis easy. Our products 
are nationally advertised and well known in 
every locality. We have been in business for 
16 years and have resources of more than a 
million dollars. The local man or woman who 
becomes our Representative is given complete 
instructions, full equipment and everything 
necessary for success, 


n Dollars Made By 


Our Representatives In 8 Months 


If you want your share of these big profits 
all you need do now is write. You won't 
believe how easy it is nor what wonderful 
profits you can make until you get started and 
the monéy begins to roll in. . 

We furnish all of our people with com- 


plete equipment for doing business. We 
urnish it free. We tell you in detail exactly 
what to do. We make it easy for you. We 
help you in every way to get started quick and 
to make big profits without waiting or delay. 
You will be given the same proposition 
that has brought thousands of dollars in 
cash to E. 8. Shelly, of Pennsylvania; Mrs. 
Nona Kerns, of Mississippi; Edger Banville, of 
Massachusetts; and dozens of others. It has 
enabled G. C. Henry to make four times as 
much money as he ever did on a farm and G. 
A. Becker, of Iowa, to earn more than he did 
in 22 years in the grocery business. 


Send No Money 


Just send me your name and I will tell you 











We Furnish An 
Automobile 


We want you to realize that this is a 
qnerede proposition. We want to 
help you in we way to make large 
profits and we offer to provide a car 
without any expense to you whatever. 
Just write for- our proerneee. Mail 
the coupon for details of the plan that 
will give you this automobile without 
expense and from $10 to $30 a day 
in cash, 








how to get started. I will give you all the 
details. I will show you how you can make 
$100 a week and even in your spare time $8 
to $10 a day for a few hours’ work. I will 
show ree how you can have a permanent, 
poonte le, honorable, pleasant and fascinating 
usiness that will bring in a bigger income 
than you ever thought a t is the one 
opportunity that you have been waiting for. 
It is your chance to get ahead. It means 
thousands of dollars to you. And you are not 
risking a penny. You are not agreeing to pay 
anything or do anything. 


So mail the coupon. Don’t wait until some- 
one else gets in ahead of you. Don't delay 
until it is too late. Write now. 


THE AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 


. Vn and General fa 


Dept. 1027 Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Real motor- 
driven Phonograph, ~~ 
will talk, sing and are. 
mental music from any disc record up 
to ro inches. Strongly and durably made, improved motor, 
gold finish. Will give you pleasure for years. Positively 
K iven free for selling only 34 packets of Garden Spot Seeds 
wusatiocts.apack. No Money Required. We trust you, 
Write for seeds today. When sold send $3.40 collected and 
Talking Machine complete is yours. We treat you right. 


en Sy Sees Se, PARADISE, PA. 























24 Trial Packets—Seeds—Fresh—Guaranteed — 
Enough for small Garden—Mailed for 10 cents. 
15 BEST STANDARD VEGETABLES 


Capeace, al! Head omon, Red Beauty 
caseast, Glory PARSLEY, Triple Curled 
caeeol, Half Long parsmP, Guernsey 
CELeny, Winter RADISH, ‘White Icicle 
cucumece, Favorite spmach, Summer 
MUSK MELON, Gem Tomato, Gr. Baltimore 
WATERMELON, Early Tuam, Purple Top 
Omion, Prisetaker 

Also 9 GRAND FLOWERS WORTH S50 cts 
aster, 100 Colors pwns, Prize Mixed 
aLyssum, Little Gem porry, 150 Sorts 
cosmes, Giant Mixed WAVES OF GOLO 
KocwiA, Beautiful MIXED FLOWERS, 500 Kinds 
MIGHONETTE, Sweet SEED BOOK FREE 

All 24 Varieties above Malied for 10 cts 


Deposit Seed Co., DEPOSIT, | N. Y. 
25 Summer OXALIS Bulbs 
10 Orchid Flowering GLADIOLU s “Bulbs 35 cts. 


FREECSRER 


LCA CLOVER 


Siren bwect Clover, pay bey hy pa 
Zimothy. oF any Fiel ingly low prices. Grow Sweet 
with spec — Ciover. Costs only be half as 

prices. Buy direct. only 


much as Red 
one profit. We can, 
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American Field Co., Dept.1119 Chicago, Hi. 


FRUIT TREES snu'hoses 





AT REDUCED PRICES 
SHIPPED C, 0. D. PREPAID 
Write for free Illustrated Catalog 
Pomona United Nurseries 
S2Tree Avenue, DANSVILLE,N, Ve 
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MINERALS SAVE PIGS’ TIME 


Time may not mean anything to a hog 
but it does mean a lot to his owner. For 
this reason fall pigs have been dropped 
off the livestock operations of many 
farms. They were too slow in maturing. 

This is a situation that is easily remedied 
according to recent results from the Iowa 
experiment station. Last year mineral 
supplements were allowed to part of the 
fall pigs. By May 22nd they weighed 
practically 300 pounds and were ready for 
market.. The pigs which did not get min- 
erals spent seventy-two days more in 
reaching marketable condition and were 
shipped August 2nd. 

The fall of 1924 a further attempt was 
made to learn 7 a pig on an excellent 
ration well supplied with proteins and vita- 








A oalf-Sooder 2 made on an Chieti 


mines needs salt and minerals to make 
economical gains. The results showed 
very clearly that he does. The salt in- 
creased the gains and decreased the feed 
requirements. Furthermore, it was found 
that it paid to keep minerals before the 
pigs all the time. 

Simple mineral mixtures produced prac- 
tically as good results as the more com- 
plex. One mixture was made as follows: 
Flake salt, 19.99 pounds; ground lime- 
stone, 39.98 pounds; spent bone black, 
39.98 and potassium iodide, .05 pounds. 
The other contained flake salt, 17.99 
pounds; ground limestone, 35.9 pounds; 
spent bone black, 35.9 pounds; sulphur, 
10 pounds, and potassium iodide, .045 
pound. 

The use of sulphur has not yet proved 
essential. In three groups not receiving 
sulphur, the feed required for 100 pounds 
of gain averaged 453 pounds, whereas the 
groups receiving it made 100 pounds of 
gain on 444 pounds of feed. Self-fed on 
sulphur, the pigs ate too much. 

Minerals increased the length of body 
materially during the feeding period of six 
months. 


YOUNG CATTLE PAY BEST 


“Tt pays best to finish the cattle when 
they are young,” says Joseph Aleck, a 
farmer of Harrison county, lowa, for he 
sees his homegrown, light stuff outselling 
the heavies in the Omaha market almost 
every time. 

The calves are all born in the spring | 5 
and run right with their mothers all sum- 
mer on good pasture. At the same time 
they are learning to eat grain. “The 
calves will wean themselves by Septem- 
ber,” says Aleck. 

In the fall some oilmeal is added to 
the corn and oats and the corn increased 
until the full feed is reached. Alfalfa 
hay is the roughage. By spring these 
calves are weighing around 800 pounds 
and have the finish that makes them 
attractive to buyers. Aleck states that 
he never allows the baby fat to leave the 
calves —G. R. H., Iowa. 
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WONDERFUL 
Strawberry 










We have them—splendid, 
well developed, deep - rooted, 
new groun plants. We want 
you to know about them. We are offer- 
ing a prize of 


$250.00 For a Name 


The offer is simple—liberal. It iscon- 
tained in our Berry Plant Sales Book. 
Get our book and readaboutit. We will 
include a free package of Pansy Seed. 
Send now for our 1925 rry 
Piant Book. It gives full information 
regarding our line of Small Fruits, 
Seeds, Bulbs, Fruit Trees and Ornamen- 
tals. Donot delay. Write us imme- 
diately — delays are dangerous. 


Baldwin - Whitten. 
Ackerman Nurseries 
. Bit Sf on Ne. Witton 2 Co. 


BoxS0 Bridgman, Mich. 


(PLANT CITY. H 
FLORIDA 


World’s largest Winter Strawberry 
market. 
Intensive farming for big profits. 


Planting and harvesting every 
month in the year. 


Cash paid for your products daily. 
Consolidated schools, paved roads, 
and magnificent churches. 
Write for Information 
East Hillsborough County 


Chamber of Commerce 
Joe B. Jenkins, Secretary 
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“Seeds Sof 


Our 1925 [50th Anniversary] catalog is 
the finest we have ever published. It will 
be sent free upon request. Contains 140 
pages, thousands of illistrations and 
descriptions, twenty full pages in colors. 

Many new novelties and attractive offers. 

Send for your copy today. A post card 
will bring it. 

JOHN LEWIS CHILDS SEED CO., INC. 

Floral Park, New York 








for 10c. Due bill for ide with each 
ar ~~ be 


Choicest Seeds Pe 


CHANCE does not enter into your garden when you 
sow the flower and vegetable seeds listed in 

THE STORRS & HARRISON CATALOG FOR 1925 
All are proved varieties that consistenly secure the best 
results. Bt catal ae > everything your a 
lawn or orchar ¢ needs. is free. Write for it today. 


THE STORRS a “HARRISON we 


Sponge and Seedmen for 71 
Box 571 Painesv lie, Ohio 
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CRACKED HOOFS 


A crack in a colt’s or horse’s hoof should 
be considered serious and given immedi- 
ate attention, even if it runs from the 
ground surface upward. It is much more 
serious when it runs from the hoof-head 
(coronet) downward. The new horn of the 
wall, formed by the coronary band, will 
then continue to grow in a cracked condi- 
tion. The crack running upward from the 
ground surface involves only used horn 
and grows out quickly if properly treated. 

The top crack, called a quarter crack 
when near the heel, and a toe or sand 
crack when at the top of the front of the 
hoof, has to be given entirely different 
treatment. The low crack will be unlikely 
to extend farther upward if the wall, at the 
ground surface, is trimmed and rasped to 
normal proportions and a notch or semi- 
circle is cut out to keep the central part, of 
the crack from coming in contact with the 
ground. When that has been done, pine 
tar or any simple, greasy hoof dressing 
may be applied several times a week. 

Toe-cracks often prove incurable and 
the horn around them becomes dry, scaly, 
cracked or powdery. Some improvement 
will, however, be likely to follow if a toe- 
clip is put on the shoe on each side of the 
usual place instead of directly in front. 
This should be followed by burning a 
deep groove across the top of the crack, 
using the burn as a base line, burn into 
the skin of the hoof-head ‘a large V with 
its apex resting directly upon the groove 
at the top of the crack. The V in the 
coronet should not be burned thru the 
skin, but should be made by repeated light 
applications of a cherry red-hot firing iron 
until of a chocolate color and until it is 
slightly exuding serum. 

A local anesthetic should be injected on 
the trunk nerves of the foot before doing 
such firing. Afterward a blister should 
be applied to the hoof-head and pine tar 
or hoof-dressing to the affected part of the 
wall. Treatment of a quartér-crack is 
identical, as regards firing and blistering, 
but the crack may also be clinched with a 
small horse shoe nail before operating. A 
bar shoe may be put on after cutting a 
semi-circular portion of horn from the 
wall, at the ground surface directly under 
the crack so that the wall there will not 
woe in contact with the shoe.—A. 8. A., 

is. 


CLOVER MAKES CHEAP BEEF 


Good clover pasture made economical 
ains for Lorin Clark, Champaign county, 
linois, during the past season. A year 
ago last October Clark bought seventy- 
six head of calves which averaged 375 
ounds each. During the winter, the 
Ceneh was fed seven bushels of ground 
corn and four bales of clover hay daily. 

In April the calves were turned on 
twenty acres of clover where they re- 
mained until June. Clark figures his 
profit at eight cents a pound which, he 
says, means that the clover pasture was 
worth $8.08 an acre. About a ton of 
very good hay was cut from the pasture 
in September. 

From June 11th to June 30th, the 
steers were on a thirty-seven acre field 
of clover which Clark figures returned a 
profit of $12.79 an acre. He is a strong 
advocate of. lime, which has been re- 
sponsible for his very good yields of 

over. 


A few concrete walks and some con- 
crete feeding floors soon prove their value 
during rainy weather. Where this work 
is subject to wagon traffic, it should be six 
inches thick, but otherwise will give good 
service if made four inches thick. Four 
cubic yards of concrete will put in a three- 
foot walk, one hundred feet long. Twenty- 
four sacks of cement, two cubic yards of 
sand and three cubic yards of pebbles or 
crushed rock will be enough material for a 


walk of good quality.—W, G, W., Kans. 
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You can dig and slave and work all 
you want to but — Do you know 
how to cut the corners on expense? 


How: are you going to make money 
at farming if you pay too much for 
your tools? 


The wise farmer knows where to 
buy his supplies at money saving 
prices. 


He buys from the Factory and keeps 
the profits at home—right in his 
own pocket. 


You farmers need this book. It 
shows you how to save money on all 
your agricultural implements, cream 
separators, harness, hardware, 
paints, roofing, etc., in fact, it’s the 
wide awake farmer’s guide to lower 
prices on everything he needs. 


Get your copy today. Don’t delay. 
This book of 92 pages is helping 
hundreds of thousands of American 
farmers enjoy the fruits of their 
labors. 


How about you? It is for you to 
say if you want to save money. 





Please send me a 





Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Mail Coupon Today to Chicago or Philadelphia, the Store 
Nearest You. 


of your catalog, “Sears Farm Dollar Saver,” con- |} 
taining 92 pages of farm equipment and supplies sold at factory prices. |} 





Philadelphia 
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20 CONCORD GRAPE VINES - - = $1.00 
8 ELBERTA PEACH TREES ~- <- = $1.00 
8 ASSORTED APPLE TREES - ~- =~ $1.00 

All postpaid, healthy an. well rooted stock.Catalog FREE 










“Kansas” Alfalfa $7 and $9.50 
bu: Sweet Ciever, Red Clover, 
Timothy, Alsike, Sudan, Cane, 
Kaffir, Millet, Seed Corn, Soy 
Beans, Cow Peas. Lowest Prices, 
Bags Free. Order a 
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How Would You 
CureThis Team? 


Would you whip them—would you kick and 
beat them? Just what one thing would you do 
to make sure they'd never do it again? 

At last there isan amazing new way to train horses 
which shows you exactly how tohandle any horse, 
exactly how to break him of any fault—easily and 
quickly FREE to FARMERS 

And now thisspecial Eesresuctery Courcetn Prac- 
tical Horse Training will besent absolutely FREE 
to any farmer or breeder. Tells all about the 
wonderful new principles discovered by Jesse 
Beery, the famous horse trainer. Fully illustrated 
and brimful of interesting pointers. Many earn 
big money breaking colts for friends. Remember— 
this book isabsolutely FREE. Mall coupon NOW! 








BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP, 
Dept. 201 Pleasant Hill, O. 
rT Beery School of stezpomanstip | 

Dept. 201 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Please send me your Introductory Course in | 
| Horse Training absolutely FREE. 

DEED cccescccccoceseboutoecesseéeeseessnce | 
| cs ded nonsewusdeessindctenvoentees e | 
| city ... State err 

Check this square if interested in Special | 


| Course in Feeding Animals for Profit. 





Finished in Black Only 
Made in 10 Styles 






$ Puts this Olde-Tan 
Metal-to-Metal 
Harness on Your Horses 


Ye trust you wherever you uve. Ry J ho 
own. Pay the rest monthly. rite for free 
harness book Learn al! ohont this fmgsyres metal- 
to-met construction. e' A 

there is wear or strain. No old - fashioned buckles. 


an 


First Olde-Tan leather produced 70 years ago. Now 
known throughout America for ite pronounced 
superiority. Olde-Tan harness is made by a tanner- 
manufacturer who follows every step from the 
raw-hide to the completed harness. 


Write for Free Book As* te", **:° 


Learn all about our $7.50 down and easy paymen 
offer and the Olde-Tan meta!-to-metal harness. 


BABSON BROS., Dept. 25-11 
19th Street and Marshall Bivd., any =| is 


Distributors 4 Mota Cream Separ 
a 
ABSORBINE 

TRADE MARK.REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistu- 
la, Boils, Swelling; Stops Lame- 














ness, and allay pain. Heals 
(Sores, Cuts, Bruises, Boot 
Chafes. It isa 


SAFE ANTISEPTIC AND GERMICIDE 


Does not blister or remove the hair and horse 
can be worked Pleasant to use. $2.50 a 
bottle, delivered. Describe your case for 
special instructions and Book 5R Free, 


W.F. YOUNG, INC., 295 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 





Authoritative $2-page book,” Diseases of 
the Dog.”” Describes every known dog 


isease and prescribes correct treat- 


Glover’s Mange Medicine 
remedies have been 


r 
dog sitments. Vitis Bepe tai. 


4. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc.127-129W24 st.N.Y 
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as} OF ee iat y, 
THE FUTURE OF THE BEEF CATTLE 
INDUSTRY 


Continued from page 5 
where the rangeman has continued his 
faith in the purebred sire of the beef 
breeds. 

As a result, an anomalous situation has 
arisen which further discourages the 
producer of beef animals. Practically all 
of the best bred beef animals are produced 
in regions lacking the feeds suitable for 
their finishing. They must come to 
market with a grass rather than a corn 
finish and suffer a price handicap thereby. 
On the other hand, the commoner bred 
animals produced from Iowa into eastern 
Ohio lack the natural foundation for béef 
making but have the feed advantage, and 
thereby bring prices parallel to or even 
greater than their better blooded com- 
petitors from the West. 

This has further complicated the situa- 
tion as to quality in breeding, and it has 
materially reduced the willingness of the 
feeder to compete as actively for range- 
bred cattle as in the past. Furthermore, 
during the period in which the grass- 
finished beef of the West comes to slaugh- 
ter, the off-scourings of the cornbelt dairy 
herds come to the market in direct and 
devastating competition. 

The effect of this situation is demon- 
strated in the accompanying graph which 
shows since 1893 the relative price of 
range cattle and native cattle at the 
Chicago market. Using the price of 
native cattle as a base of 100, it is caleu- 
lated that range cattle have averaged 
about 82. In other words, during the 
entire period range cattle have been worth 
about 82 percent of the native cattle prices. 
However, this condition has not been 
constant, despite the fact that the trend 
has been parallel in direction to native 
prices when expressed as a straight line. 

The most striking thing shown is the 
tendency of range cattle to run in definite 
cycles in relation to native beef during this 
period. During the first ten years of the 
curve, the range prices showed a tendency 
to approach those of native beef and then 
to return to the average. During the next 
ten years the range prices dropped below 
the average and then returned, while 
during the last ten years, the prices ap- 
proached approximately those of native 
beef, especially in 1912 and 1919. Since 
1919, the recession has been as sharp as 
was the progress between 1911 and 1912. 

The reasons for the despondence in the 
range industry the last few years is most 
apparent wh2n one examines the drop from 
1919 into 1/21. In 1919, range cattle 
prices almos’ equalled native cattle, being 
99.6 percen' In 1920, they dropped to 
73 percent ©. native cattle, and in 1921 to 
66 percent No industry could stand such 
enormous «\\rinkage in the value of its 
working ¢a))'tal and continue to operate at 
a profit, scially in competition with 


another istry that catered to the 
tastes an mands of the same customers. 

Altho here presented in graphic 
form, tl) asons for this sharp widening 
during ; period may be found in the 
market beef. At New York during the 
same } °)\0d, prices of grass-finished beef 
fromyv ~ ern cattle dropped from about 85 
percen. of native beef prices to about 60 
percent. Furthermore, during this in- 


terval, the bottom dropped completely 
out of the hide and fat market which ac- 
centuated still further the differences be- 
tween the two grades. At any rate, the 
public refused to accept grass-finished 
beef when it could secure corn-fed ecar- 
casses, and during the last three range 
marketing seasons, native beef has ranged 
from 17 to 19 cents, while grass beef was 
bringing 8 to 11 cents.” 
















BEE KEEPERS 





January, 1925 





Cold weather is here. Take advantage of this un- 
heard of bargain by ordering several pair at once 
while they last. Brand new army horse blankets 
in perfect condition, Made of extra heavy treated 
water-proof duck, lined with a heavy woolmiz 
fabric. Full length, 76 inches, shipping weight 10 
Ibs. Would sell for $7.50 each if manufact 
toda: Ne Money-—just pay postman 
our bargair 

blankets for 38 


rice of $1.99 plus postage or 2 
WRITE FOR OUR FREE CATALOGUE 


U.S.SALVAGE CO, 

























most valuable guide ever produced 
on raising calvesfor profit. All tried 
and proven facts; an instantaneous, 
graphic, encyclopedia on calf raising 
from babyhood to maturity. . 

Simply Send Your Name 
No cost—no obligation. Chart 
comes postpaid. It was compiled 
by Prof. R. E. Caldwell, noted 
authority on Livestock Feeding. 
We also send full particulars 























cal milk substitute on the Jie 
market. Ask for chart / 







Waukegan, Illinois 
In Business Over 120 Years 














BUY DIRECT From Factory 


goods you use enables us 
to make the best for the price. 
EARLY ORDER Discounts 
SAVE YOU MONEY. Write for Free 
talog today. LEAHY MFG. CO., 
11 Fifth Street, Higginsville, Mo, 
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Use My WEAR-MORE Harness 








Down if You De- 
cide to Keep It; 
Balance on Easy 
Monthly Payments 
Just do me the favor of sending your name at once. 
I want you to get my big free book which tells the 
mteresting story of thus strongest harness made. See 
how I've entirely eliminated rubbing and see-sawing 
between leather and metal. Doubled life right here! 
Learn how short snubbing of leather under buckle 
edges or around narrow metal units costs you money . 
tn breakdowns and repairs See how I overcome }} 2, Lschenstuann af 
ths — how I learned this priceless harness secret }) our. letting the strap 
from a pail handle. | beleve you owe it to your || ctak Lis 
pockerbook to post yourself. All I ask © that you ¥ p=! dh wie han 
test Wear-More supenority severely and thorough- 

ly, at my risk and expense That's fair, usn’t it! 
wrar me today for book and new reduced prices 
JOHN C. NICHOLS, President 
owe « vo 
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See how patented WEAR-MOP 

buckle lets strap pull agounst tug. 
broad surtace, well protected lie 
your hand on che large. comfortatie 








“Cows gained 3 quarts more am 
daily since clipping.” says C. O. 
oodall, Marcus, Ia. Hundreds 
of other farmers write of similar 
experiences. Clip cows give 
more milk,richer milk and clean- 
er milk—are mure comfortable. 
Use a 
Stewart No. 1 Ball Bearing 
Clipping Machine 
Best made. Easy to use. Clips fast- 
Strong and sturdy, Guaranteed, satis- 
faction or money back. Pays for itself 
quickly. — $14 at your dealer’s or 
serfd us $2 with th order. P ‘ay balance 
on arrival. 
Free Book ‘<"" 7°" 
cows benefit b: , BH 
Ss e . 
Send for it. , 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT oe 
5596 Roosevelt Road, 


World’s largest makers of Clipping and Shearing 
Machines. Catalog No. 77 on reques 































30 Days Free Trial 





ey. 

i. Knight’s 
“Blue Ribbon” guaranteed team harness shipped 
on apvroval and 30 days freetrtal, Send no money. 
If pumetery,, spay freight agent our low toch os 


rice Rims —_—_ ose dash o8 
Baus lly bi argains in harness parts, saddles, 
auto supplies, shoes, clothing, etc. are shown in 
Write today for acopy. We 
Big Free Catalog—\. you money ~~ every 
item. Money-back guarantee on everything. 
Knight Merchandise Company 
423 N. Cicero Ave., dept.t, Chicago, Il. 














FARM WAGONS 
. High or low wheels— 
, steel or wood—wide 
or ee wal 
Ke kinds heels to fit 
cae Ie Sal 





for us. We buy all you raise, 
—lergedeman 


profits— 
Pay betterthan poultry or . Per- 
ticulars and booklet how to rae FREE, 
COn 3\27 Grand Ave, Kanses City, Ma 


To a degree, nature has helped the 
situation this fall, since the immature and 
soft corn crop is going to lower the quality 
of Middle West beef materially. Already 
the effect has been felt slightly in the r range 
industry, and it is certain that the general 
results will be better a year from now. 
In other words, the New York consumer is 
not going to have the opportunity to exer- 
cise the fine distinctions in choice per- 
mitted him during the last two or three 
years, and the range business will conse- 
quently more nearly approach a parity 
with native beef. 

There are broader questions that need 
answer in the cattle industry, however, 
than the important ones mentioned. Can 
beef production survive the cut-throat 
competition of the dairy cow whose car- 

cass is a mere by product of her industry, 

aad whose price is relatively unimportant 
in determining the profits of her milking 
life or the numbers in which she shall be 
produced? Can beef production be in- 
creased in proportion to our increasing 
population without raising the cost of 
production beyond the point where the 
consumer will support profitable price 
levels? Can beef production survive the 
competition of imported South American 
and Australian beef? 

None of these questions are simply an- 
swered. The dairyman has intervened 
politically and legislatively to protect his 
product from the byproduct of the beef 
industry — oleomargarine. Will the beef 
producer intervene by the same means to 
protect himself from the byproduct of the 
dairy industry—dry, shelly carcasses? 
Furthermore, will it do him any good at 
this late date if he does take such a step? 
How can dairy beef in the retail market 
be so designated as to protect the pur- 
chaser? It is obvious that the average 
housewife is no better able to distinguish 
at time of purchase, tenderloins and sir- 
loins from counterfeit or finished cows than 
she was in the past to distinguish oleo- 
margarine from butter. 

Has the consumer a right to purchase 
beef at price levels below the cost of pro- 
duction and to supplement his short sup- 
ply by importations from cheaper produc- 
ing regions? He undoubtedly will claim 
that he has this right to purchase in the 
cheapest market, and that the producer 
has no moral justification in seeking ari 
artificial price level (from the consumers’ 
standpoint) to keep him in _ business. 
Furthermore, the consumer is the majority 
voter in this case. 

Can beef production be expanded with- 
out increasing average costs? The aver- 
age western producer will say no, and cer- 
tainly it seems impossible under certain 
management systems. Who can suggest 
the proper system of management? Baby 
beef can go ‘only in special localities, and 
its extension to roughage producing 
regions is impossible. In fact, can we 
afford to waste these rough feeds? 

It may seem that the foregoing para- 
graphs leave the future of the cattle 
industry somewhat indeterminate, but the 
questions are asked simply because the 
answers to them do not yet exist, and 
future beef cattle profits depend on their 
answer. No hasty solutions are possible, 
and only careful thought and sound 
economic developments can provide them. 


If you have one or more good spring 
colts, remember that the only value a 
stalk field is to a spring colt is a place to 
exercise. The feed and care a colt gets 
the first twelve months of his life deter- 
mines his ‘size at maturity, hence the 
need of feeding it liberally and giving it 
the best care possible this winter —C. W. 
M., Kansas. 
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NATCO SILOS 
Save MONEY 














Their first cost is no higher than silos of 
less durable construction 

They are permanent and last for gen- 
erations 

Fhey require no repairs, even after years 
of service 

They are guaranteed not to rot, burst or 
blow down 

The air channels in the walls of a Natco 
Silo maintain an equal temperature in 
al) weathers, thereby assuring perfect 
protection to the silage 

Natco Silos are shipped to the buyer 
from our nearest plant. Freight charges 
are minimized 


Our Free Farm Building Book 


illustrates and describes Natco Silos, 
Barns and many other economical hollow 
tile farm buildings. Write for it 


National Fire Proofing Company 
702 Fulton Building - Pitesburgh, Pa 
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This FREE Book Tells 


you Exactly what to do 
IRTY-ONE years’ successful felqpgatens 


boiled down i: toa 90-page 
soraziermpone ey 


SAVE-The-HORSE 


cures while the horse works and earns. 

5000 nie - mney anny value. Reed 

problem and saved horses 
Guaran 


igned J ONEV-BACK Contract to cure to cue 
ot--Shoulder or Knee, Aan nee, Ankle, H Hector Tendon 


er brings you a 





cov- 
to locate — 
of lamen 


opy ofthi m Coaraneee veterinary a ec 
coy thi upon an d the Book— nc iSSiloo. 
tion whatever— 























stock—best and cheapest 


m 2 ot 
for H Sheep and Cattle 
steed mped on 










RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


MAKE ‘S10 NaY—We Supply Stock 













































The average production of these three grades representing the Jersey, Guernsey and Holstein breeds was 374 pounds of butlerfat-at an 
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average age of four years 


Are You Giving Your Cows a Fair Chance? 
They Must Have Plenty of Good Feed 


By FORDYCE ELY 


winter, one must take into consideration above all other 

things, the feeds which have already been on the 
farm and the cost of any purchased feed locally. The following 
recommendations in the way of grain mixtures to use in 
producing herd for this winter have proved satisfactory in the 
past and at least one of those recommended can be applied to 
almost any herd to good advantage. with slight modifications. 

Group Grain mixtures to be used when the roughage 

rtion of the ration consists of Gorn silage and a leguminous 

ay, such as clover, alfalfa or soybean. Corn and cobmeal, 
100 pounds; ground oats, 100 pounds; or corn and cobmeal 
200 pounds; grourfd oats, 100 pounds and wheat bran, 100 
pounds; or ground oats, 200. pounds and bran 100 pounds. 

Group II. Grain mixtures to be used when the roughage por- 
tion of the ration consists of corn silage and mixed hay such as 
clover and timothy. In this case one-half the hay is leguminous 
and one-half is non-leguminous. Corn and cobmeal, 300 
pounds; wheat bran, 300 pounds and linseed oilmeal, 200 
pounds; or corn and cobmeal, 100 pounds, wheat bran 300 
pounds, linseed oilmeal 200 pounds; or corn and cobmeal 
200 pounds, wheat bran 100 pounds and linseed oilmeal 100 
pounds. 

Group III. Grain mixtures to be used when the roughage 
portion of the ration consists of corn silage and timothy hay, 
wild hay or corn stover. Corn and cobmeal, 100 pounds; 
ground oats, 200 pounds; wheat bran, 200 pounds and linseed 
oilmeal, 200 pounds; or corn and cobmeal, 100 pounds; ground 
oats, 100 pounds; linseed oiimeal, 100 pounds; or corn and 
cobmeal, 200 pounds; wheat bran, 100 pounds and linseed oil- 
meal, 100 pounds. 

Easy to Adjust Rations 


AS’ I have indicated, these rations are easily adjusted and can 

be made to suit the feeds which happen to be available or 
cheapest. You will note that in the first group, where a legumin- 
ous hay is included in the roughage, there is little need for a 
high priced concentrated feed such as linseed oilmeal. The hay 
has supplied an abundance of the same valuable ingredients as 
are contained in linseed oilmgal. In feeding exceptionally high 
producing members of the herd, from ten to twenty percent of 
the ration can well be made up of this concentrate or a suitable 
substitute. 

In the second group of rations, oilmeal amounts to from 
twenty to thirty percent of the ration of ordinary members of 
the herd which are producing creditably. Relatively less of the 
ration is home-grown and necessarily it is more expensive. The 
third group of mixtures provides for a still greater percentage of 
purchased concentrates, such as oilmeal and bran. Such 
mixtures are still more expensive. 

It must be borne in mind when going over these rations, that 
there are many opportunities to substitute one feed for another. 
Where corn is prohibitive in price and feed must be purchased, 
dairymen may often find it advantageous to substitute ground 
barley. This substitution may be especially desirable in the 
northern sections this year as these feeds are probably just as 
interchangeable in the dairy cow’s ration as in the hog ration. 

Almost the same may be said of wheat bran and oats, altho 
one can afford to pay a slightly higher price for wheat bran than 
for oats. Among the high priced, heavy concentrates, linseed 
oilmeal, cracked soybeans and soybean meal are considered 
equal in feeding value by most practical feeders and they may 
be substituted for each other. Their selection should depend 
on the price at which each can be obtained laid down. 

Fortunate indeed is the man who has a-silo. His soft corn 
»roblem is solved and he will have to resort to comparatively 
little sorting and resorting to prevent spoiling in crib storage. 
Silage is the simplest source of succulence and is cqhhensie ae 
sirable in the dairy cow’s ration because of its beneficial effect 
on her system. In case no silage is available, roots, such as 
mangels and beets, may serve in this capacity, However, they 


W rine selecting the most economical rations for this 


are rather expensive because of the labor required in raising 
them and in the northern sections the question of adequate 
storage space enters in. ' 

Where corn silage or roots cannot be supplied in the roughage, 
more hay or corn fodder will be consumed. This should not 
alter the value of the same grain ration, altho the same results 
can hardly be expected from the standpoint of production 
because of the lack of succulence. 

Given a mixture such as any oneoftheabove, the question at 
once arises: Just howcan I adapt thisration forpractical use in my 
herd? Suppose we conside?, for example, the last ration ‘in ° 
Group I assuitable to our needs. Mix up enough of this mixture 
to last for a week or more if it is fed to the entire milking herd. 


Some Simple Rules 


MA KE use of the following rules which havesaved more money 
for dairymen than any other feeding recommendations, 

(1) Feed all the roughage that the cows will clean up. ‘The 
more roughage that is consumed, provided it is of good quality, 
the more grain is saved. 

(2) In addition, feed the grain mixture in the following 
manner: Good yaa roughages are the chea feed on the 
farm but when they have to be purchased, they are usually 
very expensive. When good quality hay is anellabie, such as 
alfalfa, soybean or clover, feed one pound of grain to every 
2% to 3% pounds of milk, depending upon the test of the milk. 
This means that a Jersey or a Guernsey testing around 5 percent 
would receive about one pound of grain for each 2% to 3 pounds 
of milk produced. To a Holstein, Ayrshire, Brown Swiss or 
Shorthorn testing from 34% to 4 percent, an allowance of one 
pound of grain to 3 to 34 pounds of milk is sufficient. 

With a poor roughage, such as wild hay, corn stover or 
timothy hay, an allowance of one pound of grain for each 2to2 
pounds of milk for Jerseys and Guernseys, and one pound 
grain for each 24% to 3 pounds of milk for the other dairy breeds 
is plenty for the ordinary run of the herd. 

These rules provide a workable means of assuring the cows 
which are producing as they should, a proportionate allowance 
of grain so that they may continue their creditable production. 
There is some ow yenece totems a om 2 m the 
and the cows which are producing heavily are age go 
ately. This practice brings results. One mem of the 
Pioneer cow-testing association of lowa saved $33.36 in his feed 
bill in one month feeding fifteen cows, anoeeeens to the above 
rules, and at the same time caused a considerable increase in 

naps ion. Hundreds of instances similar to this one could 
e cited. 

During the six or eight weeks’ rest period, the dry cow should 
receive a liberal amount of feed in order that she may be able 
to store up a reserve of energy from which she can draw when 
she is producing heavily following freshening. It must be kept 
in mind that the producing dairy cow is probably the hardest 
working animal on the farm and she has a perfect right to a six 
to eight-week vacation on full pay. Otherwise, she will fail 
miserably in her year’s work. She should receive a liberal 
allowance of corn silage and legume hay together with grain. 


A Good Grain Mixture 


A GOOD grain mixture for this purpose is equal parts of 
corn and cobmeal, wheat bran and ground oats. A week orso 

before freshening, the corn can well be left out of the ration and 
at the same time the amount of grain fed should be cut at least 
one-half and fed in the form of a warm mash until several da 
have passed following freshening. This practice will — = 
digestive tract in good working order and the bowels in a 
tive condition, thereby reducing to a minimum the number of 
retained placental membranes. 

Corn, while a very valuable feed for dairy cows because of its 
merge 4 and energy value, is rather inclined to be a heating 
eed and at a time shortly before (Continued on page 71 
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“Most every day, someone in your household has an ache 
or a hurt that Pain Oil will help. This wonderful oil 
works so quickly and stops pain so completely that the 
first thought is “Get the Pain Oil.” 


KEEP A BOTTLE HANDY— “m 
—For bumps and bruises. —For sore, aching muscles. 





—For cuts and burns. —For lame back and stiff neck. 
—For toothache or neuralgia. —For cold in the head or chest. 
—For splitting headaches. —For chillblains*and sunburns. 


—For sterilizing sores and bandages. 
—in fact, for “most everything that hurts,” use Pain Oil. 
This remarkable remedy is brought right to your own door regularly 
by the McNess Man and his “Store on Wheels.” The next time he calls, 
be sure to get a bottle of Pain Oil. If you would like to have a free 
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sample bottle to try right away, just fill out and mail the coupon below, 
with 4 cents in stamps to cover the cost of mailing. 
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4s : : : - McNESS McNESS 
Pain Oil is only one of 240 McNess Products—each superior in qual- CRYSTAL SPICES 
CLEANSER Each of choicest 


quality, wrusual 
strength, and 
best cooking 
flavor. 


ity—all delivered direct to you fresh from our big Sunlight Laboratory, 
at money-saving prices. The MeNess Dealer, at regular intervals, brings 
his traveling store, with its complete stock of 240 quality items, to your 
door. In the comfort of your own home you can select McNess Full 
Strength Extracts, Spices, Better Baking Powder, Superior Soaps, WANTED! 
Washing Powders, Dainty Toilet Preparations, Poultry Remedies, 

Stock Remedies, and a splendid line of long-life Brushes and Mops, for More McNess 


i Cuts grease. 
Softens water. 

| Makes washing 
of dishes or 

clothing easier. 





McNESS SANITARY 
BRUSHES 
Thickly filled 
with best bris- 
tles all twisted 
in non-rusting 
wire. Can't 










every cleaning need. Dealers - pall ag 
You will be delighted to find in the McNess Line, just the Brush you pig demand for MeNess Sani- f 
have wanted for washing milk cans, cleaning cream separators, polish- 3 Footucte evegwhere. Sten V4 | 
os é ’ a ee . ff tn a r . .«, 00d localities in every State are ra = 
ing floors, dusting walls, washing dishes, brushing clothing, etc. There {yi enan-tor the Gait: wan. Se fs 


: : - ¢ , 
fan are no finer Brushes made than those the McNess Man capital or experience necessary. #7 Pes 
ie will show you. Be sure to see them when he calls. If you are honest, ambitious fs. 

















Je 1} and have a car, let us tell & oe 
, K you how you can starta # ogre 
— |e Free Brush Offer! prosperous business of Pa 2.08” 
ta siiw To acquaint you with the superior quality of your own. Write us Jf er 
| od bom | |! McNess “Twisted-in-Wire” Brushes, the Mc- today. 7 OS 
; Ness Dealer will present you with a handy veg- 7.4 SFr 
ai} etable brush, with our compliments. Send the OS. Se ny 6% ae eae 
Das coupon today. CEC Sye 8 
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NOTE—If you wish, you may order the full-size 7 
ounce bottle of Pain Oil direct from this advertise- 
ment. It will be delivered to you for $1.10. Send 20 
money. Pay when delivered. 
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” Freeport, Jilinois 


































Double your Milk Profit- 
hy building Flealth end Vigor 


Did you ever think how little added milk 
(it would take to actually double your net 
milk profit ? 


Competent authorities agree that on the 
average, only 10% added yield would double 
the met return from dairying. 


See what a chance you ‘have, then, to 
realize real profits by giving more thought 
to safe ways of increasing the milk flow. 


Make Cows Thrive on Winter Feeds 


The Kow-Kare way is safe, reliable and sure. 
Kow -Kare is not a stock food. It is a medicine- 
tonic that invigorates the milk-making organs. It 
enables the cow to assimilate the rough, dry winter 
feeds with the same ease and milk-making effect as 
these same organs, unassisted can handle green 
pasturage in summer. 

Kow -Kare is scientifically designed to act di- 
rectly on the digestive and genital organs. It not 
only stimulates, but builds natural, permanent vigor 
into the organs that control the milk yield. A table- 
spoonful twice a day, one week out of each month is 
the usual feeding of Kow-Kare. Once tried, you are 
sure to become a regular user of this great invigorator. 


Feed dealers, general stores and druggists 
sell Kow-Kare —in $1.25 and 65c sizes. * 
Order direct if your dealer is not supplied, 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 


Makers of Bag Balm, Garget Remedy, Horse Comfort 
S Street, LYNDONVILLE, VT. 


Banish Cow Diseases 
Barrenness, Abortion, Re- 
tained Afterbirth, Scours, 
Garget, Milk Pever, Lost 
Appetite, etc., all result 
from an impoverished 
condition of the digestive 
and genital organs. In the 
successful treatment of 
these diseases Kow-Kare 
has a quarter-century rec- 
ord of success. 


Write today for our free 
book, “The Home Cow 
Doctor.” Thousands of 
dairymen would not be 
without it. 
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CUTS FEEDING COSTS 25% TO 50% 
Stop that monthly feed bill. The Letz Dixie Mixed Feed Maker cuts, grinds and 
mixes anything grown; makes a perfectly balanced ration from home-grown crops; 


; 







guarantees to increase production 15% to 30%. A warehouse in every state, Request your copy of 
the new Letz Feeding Manual, filled with profit-making facts and figures, 


LETZ MFG. CO., 128 East Road, Crown Point, Ind. 











or narrow tires. 
running gear. 







.FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 

Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
Wagon parts of all kinds. 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 50 Elm Street. Quincy, M 


Write 














CAN’T FOOL THE COWS 

“This winter is no time to waste feed 
but you cannot fool the cows,” says F. B. 
Morrison of Wisconsin. A good cow 
requires about half her feed forbody main- 
tenance. Cut her ration down one-fourth, 
and she cuts her production down corre- 
spondingly for she will continue to take 
the same amount of feed to maintain her 
body. Reduce the feed allowance below 
an amount required for maintenance and 
she will give a little milk, perhaps, at the 
expense of her body. In the spring thin 
cows and those allowed to drop away 
prematurely in flow will not Mn, the to 
normal before freshening again. 

Morrison warns against filling cows up 
entirely on rougage. They may be filled 
up, but with a bulky feed so low in 
nutrients they fail to get enough to sup- 
port profitable production. he best 
solution of how to produce milk at a 
profit from high-priced feeds is to weed 
out the tail-ender cows, thinks Morrison. 
Many farmers, he finds, could sell one- 
fourth of their cows, feed the extra grain 
to the remainder and make more money 
with less work. 

In Ohio a study made recently of 182 
cows finishing a year’s test in a north- 
eastern county showed that at least 
twenty percent of the cows in that state 
ought to be discarded. Any animal that 
will not return $2.50 for every dollar spent 
on her feed is seldom worth keepingit was 
found. That means she must produce 
9,000 pounds of milk a year at present 
prices, 


THE IMMIGRANT COW 


All of our cows are immigrants if we go 
back far enough in their history, as all 
of us are immigrants if we trace ourselves 
back in our family tree. We like to think 
that the immigrants to this country in its 
early history played a great part in our 
national life. Likewise, many of the cows 
which came into our Middle West states 
have been of great value in building our 
great dairy herds. But like the hordes of 
immigrants who come to our shores today, 
the recent influx of so-called dairy cows in 
the past three years has made it seem 
like exclusion acts might be necessarv. 

Several shipments have been traced 
and found to have originated in the stock- 
yards at our great central markets. In 
order to give assurance to the prospective 
purchasers that these cattle are especially 
good, several cars are known to have been 
routed from these central markets by way 
of dairy sections to various points in 
Iowa and neighboring states. County 
agents, bankers and unsuspecting men who 
have purchased these cattle give testimony 
of the worthlessness of many of them as 
milk producers. 

Seldom does a respectable dairy cow 
reach a central market, as dairy markets 
are seldom associated with these general 
livestock markets. Consequently, the man 
who makes purchases from these cattle 
scalpers is gambling with the cards stacked 
against him. Guarantees are glibly made 
by many of these fellows who leave before 
sunset the day of the sale, never to 
heard of again in that section. The guar- 
antees mean nothing and serve only to jeer 
the unfortunate purchaser when, too late, 
he realizes that he has added a boarder to 
his herd. 

Were this the worst it would be tragic 
enough. Still worse have been the attend- 
ant results. When one sees a clean herd 


infected with a virulent form of contagious 
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abortion as a vesult of recent purchases of 
ne actgpe cows, so that the calf crop is a 
failure and the milk flow severely re- 
duced, the more far-reaching consequences 
resulting from this pernicious practice are 
more apparent. It is not at all surprising 
that sporadic outbreaks of various infec- 
tious bovine diseases appear, the surprise 
rather being that they are as infrequent 
as they are. 

Lest it appear that I infer that all 
cattle brought into a state are liabilities, 
I hasten to say that some cattle are being 
brought in- by conscientious dealers who 
really are endeavoring to give buyers full 
value for their money. But many are 
content to furnish a little black and white 
or perchance a little fawn color and call the 
animals so marked dairy. 

Such deception cannot be practiced 
with beef cattle or hogs for farmers of the 
Middle West know this type too well. But 
dairy type is not so well known and so the 
price is too often paid for dairy color. 

What is the remedy? is asked. Two 
suggestions offer themselves as I look at 
this question. The first is this: Build 
a dairy herd, don’t buy it. With the cows 
now on the average farm and a good pure- 
bred bull of the dairy breed popular in the 
community, one can build a far better herd 
in a cow generation or two than he is likely 
to buy, and with much less cash outlay. 
For the majority, this slower but surer 
method is the wiser program. 

If the above method of securing a herd is 
not practicable after careful considera- 
tion, then existing agencies such as the 
county agents, the state dairy associations 
or the state breed associations should be 
consulted as to places where healthy 
cows can be purchased from reliable 
parties. 

If we are to make progress in the dairy 
industry, yes if we are to even maintain 
our present status, we must become stu- 
dents of the immigrant dairy cow prob- 
lem. There is no surer way of stopping 
the vicious practice of bringing in culls 
than to stop buying them. Let us demand 
quality in our immigrant cattle.—J. M. S., 
lowa. 


COWS AND CLOVER PAY DEBT 

“T use red clover for pasture for my 
dairy herd,” said Walter Vinton recently 
as he showed me over his Green county, 
Missouri, farm. “I follow a rotation of 
clover, corn and wheat.” 

This plan has proved very successful 
with Vinton, making a good pasture and 
also rapidly improving the soil. When 
he bought the farm in 1913,.it was in a 
rundown condition and with only three 
acres of clover on it. He immediately 
began increasing the clover acreage and 
bought a herd of grade Jersey cows—going 
in debt for the farm and the cows. At 
present, the farm is much improved, a 
modern farm home has replaced the 
shack, twenty head of registered Jerseys 
have taken the place of the cull end of the 
grade herd and Vinton is out of debt. 

A silo was built in 1915 and the winter 
feed is silage and clover hay with a supple- 
ment of ground corn, cottonseed meal 
and mill feed. Cream is sold and the skim- 
milk fed on the farm to calves, pigs and 
chickens. Vinton has been very thoro in 
all his farming operations. He is a mem- 
ber of the county cow-testing asso@iation 
and has culled out his unprofitable cows. 

“T think cows and clover should receive 
the credit for putting me out of debt,” 
said Vinton, “and building up the farm.” 
—C. F., Mo. 


Self-feeders for calves have not proved 
practical nor economical in experiments 
at the South Dakota state colllege. Too 
much high-priced protein feed was eaten 
and the calves were in too high a condi- 
tion of flesh for economical growth. The 
calves also showed poor barrel develop- 
ment, indicating that very little roughage 
was eaten. 
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_ FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 








A farmer writes: “Our automobile and electric power plant have 
revolutionized our lives. We can get to town oftener, and have 
the conveniences of electric light and many labor saving devices.” 


—that the farmer may prosper 
and the nation progress 


‘What has the automobile meant to farm 
life?” asked the Ndtional Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce of thousands of farmers 
and their wives. 


And they answered: “It has added 68 per 
cent to our productivity and improved our 
living conditions more than 40 per cent.” 


In one sense the contribution ofthe automo- 
tive industry to the farmer is the most impor- 
tant of all its contributions: for unless the 
farmer prospers, the nation cannot progress. 


The General Motors family comprises not 
only companies producing cars and trucks but 
also the Delco-Light Company through 
whose products more than 200,000 farms 
have the electrical conveniences of city life. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick + Capmtac +: CHevrotet « OAKLAND 
OxLpsmMosiLE - GMC Trucks 


General Motors cars, trucks and Delco-Light products may be purchased on the GMAC 
Payment Plan. Insurance service furnished by General Exchange Corporation. 
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Monthly Payments § 
$5.00 for 4 Months} 
$5.00for 7 Months} 

5.00 for 10 Mont. 


Price 
$25.00 
$40.00 
$55.00 


eat Payrt 

85.00 

$5.00 
5.0 


"TCapacity 
. | 150 lbe. 
350 lbs. 

| 400 lbs. 



































Write for prices on sises UD 185@ Ibe. ty eS 
get our low prices on = Driven 
Ghee EXPRESS 








pire Baltic. 5 per cent dis- 


. brus' 
money with ‘inquiry. Write count for cash. Writenow. 

















ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 


fries» size New Buttery Cream 
tor direct from factory achine 

earns itsown cost and more before you 

pay. a. Lowest Prices and pay- 


ONLY $3.5 50 PER MONTH 
dale 


No interest —No machi - 
pt a Utetinie agaibat ‘ects in materials 








Ottawa Mfg. Co. 22°35 P%, Se yst,, Osimnns Aavase 
BE A MASTER AUC” IONEER 


Learn at home. 


Auctioneers’ Schoo ef Exprionce, 222 Whtsher By. avengot a. 
















COOPERATION WINS THE PRIZE 


That real cooperation accomplishes 
more than anything in the dairyman’s 
game seems to be indicated by the award 
of gold medal on butter at the National 
Dairy Show in Milwaukee last year to the 
little creamery at Volga, lowa. 

Volga is only a village in a somewhat 
isolated part of the valley of the small 

river from which the village reccived its 
name. The creamery is not much to look 


at on the outside and not better equipped | Pp. 


than thousands of other small, modern 
creameries. It stands on the bank of the 
river and the roads leading to it from the 
farms are none too good. Yet here butter 
is made which, in competition with butter 
entries from twenty states and Canada, 
carried off first honors. 

A visit to the creamery and talks with 
buttermaker, directors and patrons brings 
out the fact that the prize butier was 
possible amy | thru unusual cooperation. 
Buttermaker P. Gernand in his five 
years’ connection with the creamery has 
been gradually drawing into closer and 
closer bonds of cooperation the hundred 
farmers who are patrons of the creamery. 
He has not preach sweet cream to them, 
but in a quiet, helpful way, as the farmers 
tell the story, has made them all see that 
if they would give him the backing he 
asked for, he would make more money for 
them. 

The farmers all deliver their cream them- 
selves. “I think it is the best way,” said 
Gernand. “That way we get to know 
each other better and it is easier for farm- 
ers to see and understand the need for 
care of cream. We can talk over things 
with each other and this prevents mis- 
understandings and tends to bring about 
closer cooperation.” 

There is seldom a can of sour cream 
delivered at the Volga creamery now. 
Practically every farmer has a water 
cooling system. The uniformly sweet 
cream produces a quality butter which is 
selling in New York at prices well above 
extras. 

They have not as yet a cow-testing 
association in the Volga territory, but 
the creamery is attempting in a small way 
to fill the bill. It has bought a couple of 
sets of test bottles and loans them out to 
the farmers. The farmers keep milk from 
their different cows separate in the bottles 
and bring the samples in for the butter- 
maker to test. Quite a number of cows 
have been culled since the creamery began 
doing this work and a number of farmers 
are regularly weighing each cow’s milk 
in order to know the good producers from 
the poor.”—F. L. C., Iowa. 


T. B. TEST RELIABLE 

Three doubtful tests in 858 trials indi- 
cate the reliability of the tuberculin test 
for dairy cattle. At the New York experi- 
ment station tests have been made regu- 
larly on the station dairy herd for twenty- 
three years. 

Nine reactors were found, in six of 
which lesions were located, thus verif ing 
the test. One of the three reactors later 
passed a retest and was not slaughtered. 
The test may, therefore, have m at 
fault in three cases out of 858 trials. 

No diseased animalever passed the first 
test and the rest of the herd was protected. 
No demonstrated case of tuberculosis has 
occurred in the station herd for the past 





eighteen years. 
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Brings Any Size 


on New. Low. 





built by the oldest American manufacturer 
making cream separatorsonly. Unequalled 
in efficiency, durability and quality. Proved 
the most table to use in everyway 4 

by care can igg say meme a k i 
enthusiastic owners. Skims th p 













letely—saves cream. 





in capacities from 850 pounds 
down to one-cow size. 


SOLD DIRECT 
You buy direct at low, fac- }- 
tory prices — a. our am 

du easy pa 

Shipped a Saptey > roms stock 


nearest you. 


FREE CATALOG 










American apna: Co. 
Box 2-E, Bainbridge, N.Y. 


Color Your Butter 





*“‘Dandelion Butter Color’? Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 


Before churn- 
ing add one-half 
teaspoonful to 
each gallon of 
cream and out 
of your churn 
comes butter of 
Golden June 
shade.“‘Dandelion 
Butter Color’ is 
urely vegetable 
Z Rasinboas., an 

meets all’ State 
and National food laws. Used for 50 





years by all | creameries. Doesn’t 
color buttermilk. Tasteless. Large bottles 
cost only 35 cents at drug or grocery 


stores. rite for free sample bottle. 
Wells& RichardsonCo., Burlington, Vt. 


New Truck Scales 


THE RENFREW PORTABLE 





























one for free form “Evidence 


PATENTS : 
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Patent Attorneys in and ‘Alivine,, Registered 
427 Ouray Building, Washington, D. C, 
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LIKES HIS MILKING MACHINE 

I found Alex Chambers, Steele county, 
Minnesota, at the straw pile digging out 
bedding for his cows. He is milking by 
machine, twenty cows that netted $2,606 
at the creamery last year after the family 
used two gallons of milk a day, and all 
the calves had been fed new milk for two 
weeks. While the herd is purebred Hol- 
stein, Chambers makes no attempt to 
show. He sells the surplus animals at 
moderate prices from his herd of forty 
females. One of his cows produced 20,000 
pounds of milk in one year. 

There. is nothing fancy about the 
Chambers farm. The boys have been in 
calf club work and won three times in the 
county. One son is a natural stock judge 
and intends to make livestock teaching his 
lifework. He is now in college and was 
on the judging team that went to the 
International in 1924. In 1923 he was 
amateur champion of the state as judge 
of dairy cattle and rated second highest 
in the United States in judging Holsteins. 
Chambers gives credit to the good teacher 
of agriculture in the high school the boys 
attended for developing not only his own 
son, but other boys, into such excellent 
livestock judges. 

“Do you like the milking machine?” I 
asked. 

“If I had to choose between giving 
up the milking machine and the manure 
spreader, I would sacrifice the spreader,” 
Chambers replied. “It not only takes 
the drudgery out of milking, which is the 
drawback to dairying, but it is of advan- 
tage when we men are all away helping 
with silo filling, threshing and such things. 
My thirteen-year-old son can run the 
machiné and get the milking done when it 
is necessary for us to be away.” 

Of the 240 acres in the farm, twenty-two 
were in sugar beets in 1924. They yielded 
243 tons and will net about $8 a ton. They 
are shipped to a sugar factory in Iowa. It 
cost $30 an acre for seed, fertiliser and 
labor. In 1923 the beets netted $9.24 a 
ton. The price fixed in advance of plant- 
ing is $5.50 aton. Then additional money 
is paid according to the wholesale price of 
sugar. As you might imagine, the beet 
raisers are for a tariff on sugar so as to 
maintain a higher price, which of course 
governs the price of beets. 

The beet tops are used for cow feed. The 
labor is done by Mexicans who bring their 
families north in summer, weed the beet 
fields and go south again after the beets 
are gathered. 

Chambers had the first successful piece 
of alfalfa in his township.: He and a few 
others started ten or twelve years ago 
with seed from Montana which was not 
hardy enough. But when they introduced 
Grimm alfalfa, their success was assured. 
Quite a few acres of peas are raised by 
Chambers and other farmers in this neigh- 
borhood for the canning factory. The 
peas pay well and make a good seedbed 
for alfalfa.—aA. 8S. 


BALANCING FEED SAVES MONEY 


High-priced feeds will make the un- 
balanced dairy ration mighty expensive 
this year, says G. A. Williams of Indiana. 
Corn and oats are both low in protein and 
produce the best results most economicall 
when combined with cottonseed meal, ail 
meal or soybean meal. 

When the ration contains a legume 
roughage, Williams recommends that 
about one-seventh of the grain mixture 
consist of high protein feeds. If timothy 
hay and corn fodder must be depended 
upon entirely, at least one-third of the 
mixture should be protein-rich feed. 


Department circular 325 tells about 
the outbreak of foot and mouth disease 
in 1914. Ask the United States depart- 
a of agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
or it. 
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ee Europe 
this Winter 


for only $19 30 a day 


“(HY don’t you make that dream of a European trip come true? 
Europe is not far away. The trip need not be costly. This winter 
you can see rejuvenated Europe in all her grandeur. Return refreshed in 
mind and ly with the biggest, broadest education in the world. The 
trip can be made in six weeks and it need cost only $12.50 a day. 
Your government has prepared two booklets especially for those 
people whose dreams of European travel seem far away. ey will be 
sent to you free—if you send the coupon below. The first tells of costs 
and places to see and combines the knowledge of hundreds of experi- 
enced travelers. Learn how you can see, with a maximum of comfort and 
a minimum of expense, the places you have always dreamed about. 
second booklet tells of life at sea, customs, how to secure passports, 
visaes and all the other things that make traveling abroad different 
than traveling at home. 


“For American Prosperity Use Americans Ships” 


Of course you will want to go on one of your own ships, one of the 
six great vessels constituting the fleet of the United States Lines. The 
highest American standards of comfort and food are maintained by 
American crews under the command of American officers. There are 
regular and frequent sailings from New York to Cobh (Queenstown), 
Plymouth, Southampton, Cherbourg and Bremen. No matter where 
you wish to go in Europe a United States Lines’ ship will take you to 
the most convenient port. 


Send the Coupon Now 


Send the coupon below, now, and get the booklets your government 
has prepared for you. Find out now how your dream can be made a 
reality. Sending the coupon will put you under no obligation of any 
kind but it may mark the dawn of a new happinessfor you. Mail it now. 


United States Lines 
45 Broadway New York City 


Agencies in all principal cities 
Managing Operators for 
UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


ii ER tine cee 


To United States Shipping Board 
Information Section 582 Washington, D. C, 
Please send me the booklets ““To Europe on United States Lines” and ““Going Abroad,” 
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Costs Less In 
The Long Run 


While you can buy 
ordinary wrenches a 
few cents cheaper than 
the TRIMO Pipe 
Wrench, TRIMO costs 
less in the long run, 
because not only the 
insert jaw in the handle 
but ALL other partsare 
renewable at small cost 
when worn, TRIMO’S 
interchangeable parts 
make it possible for you 
to extend the life of this 
sturdy wrench for years 
and years. No other 
wrench has this big 
money-saving feature 
—the insert jaw in the 
handle. 


What a brute for 
work is the TRIMO! 
Its drop-forged jaws 
have deep, sharp teeth 
that hold fast to any- 
thing round or squaze. 
The frame is built to 
withstand rough usage. 
Nut guards keep the 
wrench perfectly ad- 
justed. You'll find the 
TRIMOa mighty profit- 
able farm tool. Buy 
several sizes—you’ll 
always have work for 
‘em. Steel Handles in 
6, 8, 10, 14, 18, 24, 36 and 
48-inch sizes; Wood 
Handles in 6, 8, 10 and 
14-inch sizes, 


Insist on TRIMO at your nardware store. 


TRIMONT MFG. CO. 
Roxbury, Mass. 


TRIMO 
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GROWING HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 

Since 1914 a series of experiments have 
been going on at the Kansas station to 
determine the most economical method 
of raising Holstein heifers. One up 
of calves was fed alfalfa hay exclusively, 
the second alfalfa hay and silage and the 
third and fourth alfalfa, silage and a grain 


mixture of four parts corn chop, two ——| 
wheat bran and one of Eecsedl tikes 
The most economical we ound 


was to start the calf on alfalfa and grain 
at two weeks and on silage as soon as it 
would eat it. The alfalfa, silage and 
was continued to maturity. Heifers red 
to freshen at twenty-four months of age 
did not develop as well as the animals on 
the same feed bred to calve at thirty 
months. However, their milk producing 
ability was not reduced by early calving. 
The inadequate development and low 
production of the animals fed exclusively 
on roughage was thought to be due per- 
haps to their inability to consume suffi- 
cient amounts to supply the necessary 
nutrients. 


oe 


DAIRYMAN PAYS INCOME TAX 


Lean years since 1916 haven’t added 

wr single gray hair to the head of F. 
Chester, dairyman of Butler county, 

aie for twenty years prior to 1909 a 
country t in Kankakee county, 
Illinois. Every year has seen a comfort- 
able balance on the side of profits for 
Chester. Records show that he has paid 
an income tax on more than $4,000 an- 
nually for the last eight years. 

Chester money has been the result of a 
careful analysis of the money-making 
enterprises in farming. Thoro tilling was 
the first step Chester took when he bought 
his first farm of 200 acres fifteen years ago. 
That step, within the period of one year, 
changed the farm from a liability to a 
profit-making proposition. 

A herd of good dairy cows with intelli- 
gent management has kept the place and 
its owner busy producing corn silage and 
clover hay and net profits, the gauge used 
on the Chester farm to measure the success 
of farming methods. 

= paid $26 for the first cow I bought in 
Iowa,” said Chester, as he sat on the edge 
of one of many tile ditches he was putting 
into a recently acquired 120 acres. The 
old dairyman’s eyes twinkled. Here was 
a good one. And it was on him! 

‘Thic cow was sold to freshen in a few 
months,” he continued. ‘When I got her 
home, a neighbor told me she had never 
been bred! Well, she gave milk anyway. 
Later she produced 300 pounds of butter- 
fat in a test which I started myself in 1911. 
Compared with the other cows in the 
herd, she was a cracker. I thought she 
was a great cow then—and she wag for an 
ordinary grade in those days.” 

With that modest start in dairying, 
Chester and his three boys, Nathan, 
Ralph and Elmer, two of whom are mar- 
ried, have built up probably the highest | s 
profit- producing dairy herd i in the Middle 
West. Each of the boys is given a one- 
fifty interest in the business while: Chester 
retains two-fifths for himself and those 
that are yet at home. 

Schooled in the exactness of keeping | : 
a set of books back in the little Ihnois 
store, Chester was not satisfied to farm 
“in the dark,”’ as he called it. He was not 
satisfied to keep “just cows.”” He wanted 
to know how much each one was worth 
to him in net money earned. 

Chester started in 1911 to testing every 
cow on his farm: He was the pioneer 
tester in his county. From that time he | Have 
has tested every cow. Several matrons 
he thought were among his best pro- 
ducers were sold as a direct nl of 
that first test, simple as it was. 
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row, slippory plank e time 
monotonous Ars that it 

takes to do this chore every month 

in the year—if you want to make 


Te’s one most proftante pices ee 

thatcan be instalied in any cage, Sas .. manure 
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yard or spreader. Powerful worm-drive lifting device 
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To the intelligent and energetic farmer who 
has several thousand dollars, Georgia offers 2 ~~, 
most exceptional opportunity Farm lande in 
Georgia are selling far below thew actual value 
due to the continuous growth of cotton by the 
tenant farmer. Northern and Western Farmers 
who have located in Georgia are proving daily 
that fifty dollars per acre land will produce crops 
equal to any grown im other sections of the 
country Mild winced and seasonable rainfall 
make possible the growing of crops the year 
m around 
, Thu company. one of the strongest Trost ff 
Companies in the South. has extensively im- 
proved a large number of farms in Georgia and [IA 
FS offers them for sale at exceptional prices on at- 
tractive terms 


‘Tell them about yourself and the crops that By 
You are accustomed to growing and they will 
send you promptly special information oa the Ko 
kind of a farm that you want 


ATL ‘AN TA TRU STC 


Ker 


A, GA. 


Sal 


ATL ANT 


California State Land Board 


has 6 number of desirable irrigated farms of twenty 
and forty acres in San Joaquin Valley for sale to bona 
— a on 3654 time. Complete irrigation 
ent of pure acre varies according to location. 

ve percent of is 


hase price payable when deal 

made; remainder ual installments extending 
ore period of Seis years, with, hb 5 per cent interest an- 
a bay OP unity to acquire a fa.m in winter- 

le 38 so Cait deciduous fruits profitably grown; 
alfalfa is a paying crop. Ideal conditions for stock 
and poultry. Good schools and unsurp Fruit 
tions me mares your crops, relieving you of market- 

ng problems. arm all year in California. 
Splendid opportunities Gare fe for the man of moderate 
means. State Board's pamphiet, also Santa Fe illustrat- 
ed folder a ig San — Valley, mailed free on 
request. C. L. Seagraves neral Colonization ja Se 
ent, Santa Fe Ry., as Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
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Now any cow that produces under 400 
pounds of butterfat in twelve months gets 
“fired’’ from the Chester farmyard which, 
incidentally, is of concrete. That require- 
ment, however, is made when the cow is 
six years old, the age when she will be at 
her best. 

“It’s nice to think sentimentally of old 
Bossy but that.does not boost our profits,”’ 
Chester declared, his feet dangling in the 
young tile ditch. ‘Farmers of the neigh- 
borhood are usually glad to pick up the 
cows we discard from our herd,” he con- 
tinued. “A cow that will produce from 
250 to 300 pounds of butterfat in a year is 
welcome in most farm herds in this state, 
for the average for Iowa cows is about 150 
pounds per year. And that’s the kind we 
do not want to keep.” 

The milking season just getting under 
way in early October finds twenty-two 
cows in this blue-ribbon, profit-making 
herd. It is headed by a purebred Holstein 
sire recently purchased. The first pure- 
bred bull of this breed was used in 1920. 

In his early years as a dairyman-farmer 
Chester used a purebred Brown Swiss 
bull. The best heifers from his best cows 











Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Chester 


were saved for use as herd improvers. 
The Brown Swiss bull improved the milk- 
ing qualities so markedly that his owner 
classed him as a great bull. Five of this 
bull’s daughters are yet in the producing 
herd. “They produce as much as any 
other cows in the herd on an average,” 
Chester stated. 

Feeding is one of the most important 
phases of making money by milking cows, 
according to Chester, who says that three 
and one-half pounds of balanced ration 
should be fed for each pound of butterfat 
produced by each animal. The ration in 
use by the Chesters this winter consists 
of ground corn and oats, 200 pounds each, 
oilmeal, cottonseed meal and bran, 100 
pounds each, and clover hay. In addition 
to this the cows will get all the corn silage 
they can eat along with some roughage, 
probably corn fodder and straw. 

f‘Each cow is being tested. The amount 
of her production will be marked on a 
chart. When she gains or falls off in pro- 
duction, her feed will be varied accord- 
ingly,’’ Chester explained. “I wouldn’t 
attempt to dairy without testing each 
cow for her production,” he added. A 
few minutes later he was busy helping his 
sons, Elmer and Ralph, finish the ditch 
which he said would put the 120 on a 
paying basis. 

All in all, Chester has never regretted 
the day he cast aside the journal and the 
ledger for the milkstool and the dairy cow 
back there in Kankakee county. He has 
made good as a farmer-dairyman. His 
income tax records show that.—G. C. T., 
lowa. 


A simple remedy used often for calf 
scours is lime water. Cut the feed to one- 
half and add a pint of clear lime water for 
a feed or two. Then bring the calf gradu- 
ally to full feed again, 
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thousands of farmers will testify! 


be profit makers on your farm. 


TWIN CITY CO. 
Dept. SF-3 Minneapolis, Minn. 
BRANCH HOUSES: Benver. Colo— 
att N. D.—Great Falls, Mont. senses City. 


incoln, Nebr.—Peoria, Ill.—Spokane, W 
—Wichita, Kan. 
















WN a home midst hillsand pretty 
lakes, in ., lessed with a } 
year-round, healthful dimatn, ( 

where farmers market 2 and 3 crops’ . 

annually, ‘yheve people really live and \,‘ 

prosper. It's ours fo ‘or the maiion | in \ 
c, Florida's ““county bountiful. : 


Land $50 to $100 acre. Improved farms C 
$1000 to $3000 acre. Live towns, good’ ‘> 
roads, schools, churches, Fruit, vege- 


(range Countys SeeFort Pierce down tne 
Florida LUZ ; Famous East FLORID A 


RB oder about Florida will not 
be complete until you know F ort Fierce. 
Leading city of St. Lucie County, rich in 
natural resources and agricultural! produc- 
tion. Unexcelled climate, fertile soil; splen- 
did trausportation, rail and water; good 
roads, schools and churches; fine fishing 
and hunting Development rapidly pro- 
ceeding but land values yet low compared 
with other sections. Visit Fort Pierce when 
youcan; writeat once for attractive booklet 

Pry tJ gy coenes CHAMBER_OF COMMERCE 


GOTNY 


Tractor 


“Built to do the Work” 


and it does the work. It has made good for the last seven 
years—even under unusually difficult soil conditions—as 


Surplus power, reserve 


strength, thorough dependability and low operating cost are 
built into Twin City Tractors. Thousands of farmers will 
also verify that! Ask any Twin City owner. 

Before you buy any tractor, investigate the long, success- 
ful performance record of Twin City Tractors. 


Write for These Free Booklets 


giving full information about Twin City Tractors in three “a 
sizes, 12-20, (with efficient power take-off) 20-35, 40-65, 


—that fill every tractor need on the farm. Also M 
Twin City All-Steel Threshers in 5 sizes and Twin ZX . 
City Trucks in 2 sizes. Twin City machines will ee eA) 


Twin City Co. 
Dept. SF-3 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
cS Send me your two free 
books on Twin City Tractors 
and All-Steel Threshers. 
Size of farm..... eee eeeeeeeeeee 


Name seeeeee CPR eee eee Cee! 
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ble, poultry and general farming. L 
rite now for illustrated booklet. 7 
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THUMBS 
DOWN 


Fire shows no mercy to- 
wards unprotected farm 
property. His mandate is 
“destroy”—regardless of 
your inadequate means of 
fighting him. 

Insurance is vital—not 
only sound, reliable pro- 
tection, but complete protec- 
tion as well. 

A Hartford farm policy 
covers every kind of prop- 
erty that fire threatens and 
it is backed by a company 
that has promptly paid 
every just claim for over 
a century. 

See the Hartford agent. 
He specializes in Hartford 
Farm Insurance. It costs 
nothing to find out how 
little real protection costs. 


? 
rer. % 
S . 





INSURE IN THE 


HARTFORD 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
Hartford, Conn, 








The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company write 
practically every form of insurance except life 


@u.P.1.C0."24 
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VALUE OF DAIRY BREEDING 

The importance of dairy breeding is 
brought out very strikingly in the annual 
report of the Moody county, South Da- 


kota, cow-testing association. The rec- 
ords of 400 cows were divided into two 
classes, those of dairy breeding including 
Ayrshire, Guernsey, Holstein and Jersey 
grades and purebreds and those of non- 
dairy breeding included shorthorn, here- 
ford, red polled and scrubs. 

Out of 171 cows carrying dairy blood, 
24 pereent produced more than 250 
pounds of butterfat for the year. Of the 
229 listed as of non-dairy b ing, only 
11 percent exceeded 250 pounds of butter- 
fat. Fifty percent of the dairy cows re- 
turned more than fifty dollars above the 
cost of their feed. 'y 26 percent of the 
scrubs made such @ return. 

These records were also classified ac- 
cording to whether or not the cows were 
daughters of purebred sires. The tabula- 
tion shows that 231 were sired by pure- 
breds while 169 were not. Of the former, 
19 percent exceeded 250 pounds of butter- 
fat as against only 12 percent of the latter. 
Forty-eight percent of the daughters of 
purebreds returned more than fifty dollars 
above feed cost while only 21 percent of 
those not sired by purebreds made such a 
return. 

The daughters of purebred dairy bulls 
made a much better showing than the 
daughters of shorthorn, red polled or here- 
ford bulls. Twenty-six percent of the 
dairy daughters exceeded 250 pounds of 
butterfat and 60 percent of them returned 
more than fifty dollars above feed cost. 
The daughers of beef-bred bulls showed 13 
percent in the 250-pound butterfat class 
and 25 percent in the fifty-dollars-above- 
feed-cost class. 

‘Phese results have had a tendency to 
focus attention upon dairy breeding in the 
herds included and will have its effect in 
other associations as well.—H. M. J., 8. D. 


OVERDOING ECONOMY 
Scrimping the ration to save feed bills 
doesn’t pay if you have cows, accord- 
ing to members of the Mitchell county, 
Iowa, testing association. The November 
report of O. A. Haenert, the association 
tester, yields some very interesting and 
valuable information. 

A comparison of the production, cost of 
feed and profit for the period from Febru- 
ary to October in 1924, with a corre- 
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sponding period in 1923 for thirteen cows 
in milk in both periods follows: 


Total Milk Fat Feed Profit 
Year Lbs. Lbs. Cost 
190364..cccccecccs $4,351 2,942 $704 $708 
Bele ¢006st0s< 66,026 2,303 563 542 
Increase....... 18,325 639 141 166 


By increasing the feed cost 25 percent, 
the milk production was increased 27.7 
percent, the fat production 27.7 percent 
and the profit 30.6 percent. Such factors 
as time of calving, etc., that would have 
influenced the results were eliminated by 
using only such cows in the comparison as 
were alike in all circumstances. 

Results for another year will be more 
pronounced because the cows, as a result 
of more feed, are in better condition. The 
oilmeal allowance was increased and the 
ear b re all replaced with corn and cob- 
meal. 


A new forage crop, Korean lespedeza, 
recently developed by the United States 
department of agriculture, is meeting 
with much favor in the Middle West. 
A circular describing this crop may be 
had upon request from the United States 


agriculture, W L, 
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23 Central Ave. 


ENTAUR 


TRACTOR 
The Best 
“2 Investment 
| You Can Make 
. for Profit 
mas and Comfort 


ke your plowing, harrowing, plant- 
tivating easier and more profit- 
is year? Youcan do it with the s'mple. 
low cost CENTAUR, which costs 
p> cents an hour to operate—and is a 
riding tractor for every field job. 
beg Has a Reverse 
With a CENTAUR TRACTOR you can do 
your farm work at farlesscost than with a horse 
and you can do S qnieuet. better and more 
comfortably. It will do your plowing, harrow 
, Seeding, oaevesee. mowing, haul- 
feed grinding and other —s 
cost: 


Low Price—Fully Guaranteed 
The CENTAUR has a powerful pow Wer 
Air Cooled Motor. Is equipped with Bose 
earings and Automatic 
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BROWARD 


County. Florida 


Grow the earliest vegetables 
of the year in this tropical 
dise on the Lower East 
ast. Avocados, mangoes, 
neapples, oranges, grape- 
Fruit, cocoanuts, guavas and 
most vegetables. The best 
market on the East 
Coast for national dis- 
tribution. 














FLORIDA 


Come to beautiful and baunteous Osceola 
County. Exhilarating year-around cle 
mate. Grow oranges and other tropical 
fruits, strawberries, potatoes and other 
vegetables. Wonderful livestock coun- 
try. Fertile soils. Handsome profits. 
On Dixie Highway, Ocean-to-Gulf High- 
way, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 


For bookies and special information 
S. C. French 


Chamber of Commerce 
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TORN OUT NOSE RINGS 


What to do when a bull tears the ring 
out of the cartilage or septum of his nose, 
puzzles the herdsman. The accident 
sometimes happens when the bull is tied 
by the ring. That should never be done, 
and especially just after putting the ring 
in the nose. It is also advisable in all 
cases to put. halter and leading rope or 
strap on a vicious bull and to handle all 
bulls most carefully. 

The bull is often called “perfectly 
gentle,’ “kind as a kitten,” and “safe as a 
cow,” but “there ain’t no sich animile.”’ 
The terrible tragedies so common on 
farms are generally caused by the ‘‘per- 
fectly gentle’’ bull. 

I have known of several instances in 
which a bull was successfully handled, 
after having torn out his ring, by inserting 
a small ring from above downward on each 
side of the torn septum and in them in- 
serting a large ring. That plan is, how- 
ever, not altogether safe. If tried, the 
special bull halter should also be put on 
and it is better, in most cases, to confine 
the bull in a special breeding pen to make 
handling unnecessary.—A. 8. A., Wis. 


ARE YOU GIVING YOUR COWS A 
FAIR CHANCE? 


Continued from page 62 


and after freshening, when there is an 
abundance of inflammation and conges- 
tion anyway, there is no use of aggravating 
the situation still further by including 
corn in the ration. Bran on the other 
hand is a cooling, laxative feed, especially 
in a mash. This is very beneficial at the 
time of parturition. 

Rations composed of well-selected feeds 
such as alfalfa hay and homegrown grains 
require very little in the way of minerals 
to supplement them. Investigators have 
found a few exceptions to this rule where 
the soil contains certain harmful mineral 
ingredients. Legume hays are especially 
rich in calcium but where the roughage 
part of the ration is made up of timothy 
hay, straw, or corn fodder, some mineral 
can be added to the ration advantageously. 
Sait should be available at all times. It 
has been demonstrated repeatedly that 
during the dry period, a dairy cow will 
build up her mineral reserve if provided 
with minerals in the ration. Sifted wood 
ashes, ground limestone or steamed bone- 
meal will serve the: purpose. 

The fact must be borne in mind as we 
proceed with our dairy cattle breeding 
operations that the cows in our high pro- 
ducing herds are very high types of 
specialized machines quite different from 
the so-called native cow. This old- 
fashioned individual produced enough for 
her calf and her job was done. The highly 
artificial machines which are now making 
up our good herds must be catered to with 
artificial surroundings. Their feed must 
be ground and presented to them in a 
ventilated barn which can be a warm in 
winter and cool in summer. Good dairy 
cattle pay well for time and money ex- 
pended for feed and*“care, while , poor 
cattle charge us for the privilege of caring 
for them in a great many instances. 

Data gathered by the United States 
department of agriculture over a period 
“of ten years from the records of 1,309 
herds in cow-testing associations, shows 
very clearly how profits increase with 
production. And production depends 
upon the ability of the cow and the way 
she is fed and cared for. 

Production Average Income 

No. of No. of Butverfat, Over Cost of 

Cows Lbs Feed 
1,556 126 to 175 $30.56 
176 to 225 41.23 
26 54.00 
64.49 
326 to 375 81.17 


Ox warbles can be effectively controlled 
by applying one part iodoform and five 
parts vaseline to the swellings found on 
the backs of animals, according to the 
Indiana experiment station. 
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FASTEST CUTTING 


you can ? 
day. Now, while coal is 
high in price, SAW wood 
with OTTAWA for your- 
_: self and to sell. IT DOES 
A Work-Saver—A Money-Maker ALL THE HARD WORK. 


—4§ “Good to make money.”—L_ Lahouse, Mass. Mow selfing at 
** Made over one thousand dollars.’’—J. Wenger, Pa. Unusually Low Prices 
“In no time I paid for my saw.”"—W. Shaw, Mo. ee eS  — het Them _ 


**Sawafir on side hills;do aliclaimed.”—J.Cable, Mont. 
You need al! this power—fastest sawing—6 sirokes each second; DIRECT Tete toe ely of ment manufacturer's opie, 
AAP Lectin Cheapest To Own. a oe $. Convanent. quick from any one of 10 Branch Houses — One to 
TERMS -- mon them 30 * Trial—One month to try at your work. 
Sear ts pap — alse ool for Most 10-Year Guarantee. 


Write Today f for Free Book ncrewoosts Ad) 4 


. New book just out—tells about Game land—selling vase at bie 
aad iat IVES EASY PAYMENT and CASH PRICES. "Sond Your name and addrecs today: M7700) 


| 

SQWing || 

Room 2125-K Magee Building, 2 Il 
2125-K Wood Street, OTTAWA, £ ria | 

















Tractor and Horse Drawn Tillage Tools 


Three-Fold Value 


That Costs No More . 


Consistent improvement since 1837 has pro- 
duced the advanced design and durable con- 
struction you get today in the Grand Detour Line 
only. You get the value of experience. 

It has taken the practice of 88 years of building tillage 
tools exclusively to make each Grand Detour tool so 
skillfully correct that its satisfactory service is unfailing 
throughout an unusually long life. You get the value of 
specialization—in addition to experience. 

Over three generations of fair dealings with farmers 
everywhere assures the permanence of the J. I. Case 
Threshing Machine Company which stands back of Grand 
Detour. You get the value of service now and in years to 
come—no matter where you live. 





Experience—specialization—service. Besure your invest- 
ment in tillage tools buys these three essentials of value! 
Find out today why Grand Detour tools 
are different. Mail the coupon! 





J. lL. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CoO., Inc. 


Grand Detour Plow Division 
DIXON, ILL. Established 1837 RACINE, WIS. 
, 





NOTICE—We want the public to know that our plows 
are not the Case Plows made by the J. 1. Case Plow 
Works Company. 


Mail to J. I. Case Threshing ey, 6 
Machine Co., Racine, Wis. es 
4 

















Read the advertisements in this issue. They will give satisfaction. 











EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
The Muscte Builder 


‘‘Thou Shalt Not Kill’’ 


is the most gruesome commandment handed down 
to mankind. A man may lie, steal or break any 
other law and the public will eventually forgive and 
forget. But let him commit murder and the cry of 
every body is to give him the full penalty—Death! 
And what is the common excuse of the murderer? 
INSANITY! Sure, he’s crazy. Any man must be 
crazy to commit muruer. 

But how about the fellow who slowly but sure! 
kills his own body by neglect? He’s the craziest 
one of all. 

Stop! Think this over! What are you doing 
with your own body? Surely you don’t want to be 
put in this class. But if you are not doing every- 
thing possible to prolong your life and keep your 
body just as clean and healthy as_your Maker in- 
tended, you are inviting death. You are slowly 
but oudy killing yourself. 


A NEW LIFE 
rfect 


Have you ever enjoyed the pleasures of pe 
health? Have you ever felt the thrills which 
accompany a strong robust body? If not, you have 
nature's biggest gift awaiting you. That is what I 
have to offer you. I don’t promise to feed this to 
you in pillform. No, you have to work forit. You 
can’t get anything in this life without effort. Don’t 
let anyone fool you by telling you different. I’m 
going to make you work, but oh boy! how you'll 
like it. After a few days you will feel the old pep 
shooting through your veins and you will crave 
your exercise like a kid wants his bread and sugar. 


TODAY IS YOUR DAY 

This is your birthday. Today you start a new life. 
I’m going to make a real live, “rip-snortin’’, go- 
getter out of you. I’m going to expand that chest 
soit will give your lungs a treat with life-givin 
oxygen. This will put real vim into your blood andl 
shoot it throughout your entire system. I'm going 
to broaden your shoulders and strengthen your 
back. I'm going to put a ripple of muscle up and 
down your body that will make a big powerful he- 
man out of you. You will have the arms and legs 
of a modern Hercules. I'll clear your brain and 
ep up your entire system. You will be just 
Pubbling over with vitality. You will stretch out 
your powerful body and shout for bigger and 
greater things to accomplish, Nothing will be too 
difficult for you to tackle. 

Sounds good, doesn’t it? You can bet your Sunday 


hat it’s good. It's wonderful. And it’s no idie prattle 
either. I'm not promising these things. I guarantee 
them. Do you doubt me? Make me prove it. Come on. 


Atta boy. Let's go. 
Send for my new 64-page book 
” 
“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT 
IT 1S FREE 

It contains forty-three full page photographs of myseif 
and some of the many prize-winning pupils I have 
trained. Some of these came to me as pitiful weaklings, 
imploring me to help them. Look them over now, and 
you will marvel at their present physiques. This book 
will prove an impetus and a rea! inspiration to you. It 
will thrill you thru and thru. All I ask is 10e to cover 
the cost of wrapping and mailing and it is yours to 
keep. This will not obligate you at all, but for the 
sake of your future heaith and happiness, do not put 
it off. Send today, right now, before you turn this page. 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 


Dept. 1201, 305 Broadway. New York City 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 1201, 305 Broadway, New York City 


Dear Sir [enclose herewith 10 cents for 
which you are to send me without any obliga- 
tion on my part whatever, a copy of your 
latest book, ‘Muscular Development.” (Please 
write or print plainly.) 





Name 


Street.. 








§ City 
s 
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| customers to take all he could produce 
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| college, show that the average farm family 
| consumes about $295 worth of farm prod- 
| ucts in @ year. 





BIG KNEE IN COWS 





It is not uncommon for a large, soft 


swelling to form on the knee of a stan- 
chioned cow. It is called a hygroma and 
is a cyst or sac containing a large quantity 
of serum in which one sometimes finds 
clots of blood or fibrin on opening. It is 
caused by bruising upon the stall floor or 
the curb of the stanchion or manger. 

A cow puts all of her weight upon her 
knees when starting to rise and the bed- 
ding is often insufficient to prevent bruis- 
ing. The adjustment of the stanchion 
may also hold the cow too far forward or 
prevent free use of the legs in rising. 

When a hygroma starts, it is advisable 
to move the cow into a well-bedded box 
stall or pen and to encourage resorption 
of the fluid in the swelling by bathing 
the part persistently with a mixture of 
equal quantities of vinegar and cold 
water, or a solution of two ounces of 
sulphate of zine in a mixture of eight 
ounces each of vinegar and cold water. It 
may also be well to paint the swelling 
with tincture of iodine two or three times 
a week, if it does not quickly subside. 

When a hygroma persists, an operation 
is necessary. ‘The popular farm method 
of treatment is to run a tape seton down 
thru the cyst, tie a bit of leather strap 
on each end of the tape, saturate the tape 
with tincture of iodine, or turpentine and 
oil, and pull it up and down now and then 
daily to cause a flow of serum. 

It is better to clip off the hair, wash the 
skin clean, .paint the lower part of the 
swelling with tincture of iodine, then 
open it, liberate the serum, remove clots 
by insertion of the cleansed finger and 
then pack the cavity loosely once daily 
with a rope of oakum or strip of anti- 
septic gauze saturated with a mixture 
of equal quantities of turpentine and raw 
linseed oil. A tag of the packing material 
is allowed to hang out of the wound and 
serve asadrain. Packing is discontinued 
when it is inserted with difficulty. Treat- 
ment, as a rule, perfectly succeeds.—A. 
S. A., Wis. 


BUTTER BRINGS PREMIUM 

W. B. Young, southwest Missouri 
dairyman, has been selling butter in the 
same town for fifteen years, still having 
some of his original customers. He 
churns sweet cream twice a week, keepin 
the cream cool by using ice in summer an 
cooling in winter. This enables him to sell 
a fine grade of butter that brings a fancy 
price. During 1924 his price has been 
fifty cents a pound, straight thru the year. 
In the summer months when butterfat 
was selling for thirty cents, he was doub- 
ling butterfat prices. 

Immediate separating and cooling the 
cream in the ice box without mixing it 
with older cream until cool, is given by 
Young as one of the reasons for the 
splendid butter he produces. Then 
churning a uniform cream gives the butter 
an advantage over the creamery product, 
which is made of various kinds of cream, 
usually mixed. The only advertising this 
dairyman has done is to visit prospects 
with a sample of his butter which he 
allows them to compare at their leisure 
with whatever butter they have been 
using, and he has never failed to have 


—at a fancy price, too.—C. F., Mo. 





Results of a business survey in Jones 
county, South Dakota, conducted by the 
farm economics department at the state 
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Looks Like 
Backskin, 
Soft as 
Suede, 
Wears like 
Leather 


MARK @E5 


Rugged, Strong, 


and Guaranteed 


Soft and velvety as a fine dressed buckskin 
you'll find the ce:ebrated BUCK SKEIN Shirt 
will wear like leather, Each shirt carries the 
Gold Bond Certificate—our guarantee to you 
that the shirt will retain its soft, downy texture 
and color after washing. Will not shrink. Coat 
style. Two army button flap pockets. Double 
stitched seams. A big, husky, warm, out-door 
shirt for work or sports. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR BUCK SKEINS 

FREE—Send dealer’s name—we will send pic- 
ture of Tom Mix and piece of Buck Skein. 


Lustberg, Nast & Co. 
331 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











YOU can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
“time writing show cards. No canvass- 
ing or soliciting, einstruct you by our new 
simple Directozgraph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 

WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 

155 Colborne Building, oronto, Can. 
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WHAT WE THINK OF MILK GOATS 


Last spring our ten Toggenburg does 
and one Saanen doe dropped seventeen 
kids. Of this number nine were does. The 
young bucks were kept until large enough 
to wean. 

When fresh, our does averaged about 
three and one-half quarts of milk per day 
and now, after having been milked for 
nine months, they are still giving about a 
pint and a half each per day. Five of 
these eleven does are in their first lactation 
period. 

We allowed the kids to run with the 
does during the day until old enough to 
wean. They were shut in a separate shed 
at night and the does were milked in the 
morning before the kids were turned out. 








Toggenburg kids 


We are going to raise all the kids on cows’ 
milk next kidding season. 

Some people think they would not have 
a goat on the place, because of the disa- 
greeable odor. This odor is entirely ab- 
sent, unless you keep a buck, as the does 
are free from any disagreeable smell. 

I have seen people who had the mis- 
taken idea that goats were absolutely 
immune to disease. This is incorrect, tho 
they certainly are very healthy animals. 
They are rarely affected with tuberculosis. 

Feed for the does should be much the 
same as for a dairy cow, and seven or 
eight does will not consume more than 
one cow.—N. P. 


ECONOMIZING ON THE DAIRY 
RATION 


Enclosed you will find analysis of feed 
I am using with my cows. I want to know 
what you think of this feed. I feed it with 
pea hay and shredded corn fodder. Will 
this make a balanced ration, or would it be 
better to feed some corn in addition to 
this?—H. P. H., Ky. 

With eight to twelve pounds of pea hay 
daily in addition to all the shredded fodder 
the cows will readily clean up, it would 
seem to us thatthe feed you are giving 
your cows would be very good indeed. 
You would probably find it practically as 
well, and perhaps a little more economical, 
to feed this with some home-grown grains 
also. This feed would serve excellently 
then to add variety and to balance the 
ration proper. A simple ration consistin 
of about four parts Somacieteraasinanieal 
oats, two parts wheat bran, and one part 
wheat middlings may be used, giving one 
pound of the dairy ration and two pounds 
of the above grain mixture in every three 
pounds of feed fed. In other words, 6ne- 
third of the grain mixture would be the 
dairy feed, and two-thirds of the home- 

rowan feed. We are suggesting this to you 
or a trial measure. There is nothing 
wrong with the dairy feed you are using, 
but if you are feeding pea hay we are in- 
clined to believe that your cows are get- 
ting a larger proportion of protein than 
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Read what others do, you can do the same 


Irving Turner, Elnora, N. ¥., “3 am 
still running the American Saw Mill 
that I bought of you in 1913, I have 
sawed from 100, to 200,000 feet of all 
kinds of lumber every year since I have 
owned it. In 3% hours 1 sawed 1,250 feet 
of black oak full of frost. I have never 
paid out a cent for repairs.” 


S.J. Eady, Crystal Springs, Miss.,Sept. 
11, 1921, “I have owned a No, 1 “AMER- 
ICAN” Saw Mill for fourteen months. 
It is the best investment a farmer can 
make, I give my hands work between 
crop times. I can have work at home 
all the time. Everyone that sees it 
says it is the most complete rig he ever 
gaw. This mill is equipped with a 42-inch 

American” saw and operated by a 10 
H. P. gasoline engine average cutting 
3000 feet per day.” 


Jas. F. Orr, Mt. Airy, Md., “The No. 1 
Saw Mill I purchased from you has cer- 
tainly come up to all that you claimed 
and has exceeded my expectations. It 
is the lightest running Mill I have ever 
seen. I have 9 H. P. Gasoline Engine, 
48-inch Inserted Tooth Saw, have been 
sawing logs 15 feet long and 24 inches 
im diameter and cut over 2,000 feet per 








day with ease.” 


Isn’t it about time that woodlot 
you’ve been paying taxes on for 
years started toearn itskeep? Here's 
a simple way to turn its timber into 
ready cash. 


Get one of our eight sizes of 
American Saw Mills, hook it to 
your small engine or tractor and, 
without previous experience, you 
can quickly turn your woodlot 
timber into lumber, and from lum- 
ber into cash. 


Your neighbors will want sawing 
done—at a nice profit to you. First 
thing you know your “American” 
will be paid for, a nice balance in 
the bank and, like thousands of 
other “American” owners, you'll be 
established in a permanent, prof- 
itable business for your slack sea- 
son months. 

Write for our free booklet which 
tells you how to start. 


Manufacturers also of trimmers, planers, bolters, lath and crating machinery 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY COMPANY 
120 Main Street 


Hackettstown, N. J. 










THIS ENGINE FREE 


For AWhole Month 
SEND No MONEY 
pe a me YS 
ane . > —— 
SA95 
MONTHLY 
AFTER TRIAL! 


Tractor 
Special 
No. 1 American 















they need. in colors explains 
ew yee gee 
Farm ruck or °. 
a ‘siso ste or wood wheels ca 
any running 
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Electric Whee! Co. 
50 Elm St.,Quiney Jl. 


Make Your Own Rope 


All sizes including hay fork ropes. Won- 
derful saving. Send for free bookiet, 
“Rope Making On The Farm.” New Era 
—___——~ Rope Machine (ompany, Minneapolis, Mina. 











The Year Book of the National Dairy 
Association is a history of the National 
Dairy Exposition since it was founded. 
Many full pages of pictures show champion 
dairy cattle at this show since 1910. Also 
contains records of all awards at National 
Dairy Expositions. Bound in cloth and 
®ontaining 172 pages, this book sells for 
$2. Write W. E. Skinner, National Dairy 
Association, Chicago, Ill, 





SAVE 
60% 
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5Room 
AIADDIN 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


=“ 


NOT 


Pp 
Rage 




































turer and save four prof- ; 
its on the lumber, mill-® 
work, hardwareandlabori 


Designs—S 
Fine Lumber 


Aladdin houses are all built 

of beautiful clear “A” Red- 

wood siding, clear flooring, 

clear interior woodwork and 

- sce reste Cees 
6 Room ALADDIN— $648 gives all facts. Send for it today. 


SAVE Aladdin’s 19 Years Success ae 

that you can do as thousands of other home-buiiders do 

OE? vaan-2eave from $200 to $800 by building an Aladdin 

18% Lumber home. There is an Aladdin near you wherever you live. Go 

Waste and and see one. SAVE money, time and annoyance by ordering 
30% on the 

Labor Cost. 


Story-and-Half $825 


PRICES 


are all Freight 
Paid to your 
Railroad 
Station 


all materials from one reliable manufacturer. 


+ all lumber cut to fit; highest grade interior 
Price Includes woodwork, siding, flooring, windows, 


t, hardware, nails, lath, roofing, with complete 

Oe, ee ee Ff Paid to ~ station. = 
Permanent homes — Not Port- 
able. . Many styles to choose 
from. Write nearest mill 
today for FREE Money- 
Saving Catalog No. 1046 


THE ALADDIN Company 
Bay City, Mich. 


Wilmington, N. Caroling; 
ington, N. Carolina; - 
Portland, Ore.; Toronto,Ont. 











Save money by buying 
direct from growers— 
no foreign seeds, no noxe 
ious weeds. Our 








We positively give this serviceable, latest style 
wrist watch in fancy velvet lined case, FREE, for 
alittle of yourspare time, introducing our beautiful 
Colored T and RELIGOUS PICTURES at 
l0ceach. You wil be proud of this fine wrist watch. 


describes everything for farm 
Y DIRECT and garden. Many new 
money makers. Full of 
helpful hints. Nicely illustrated. 




























































d No Money — We Trust You ; 
Sone Be money — Send for it today. CLOVER. 
=: CHECK [TEMS IN WHICH [Aru 
INTERESTED — SEND AD [ninor 
It’s the first step to Bigger and | scorn 
Better Crops. 
¥ Book, samples and money-sav- - 
aia es et re me 
known value—also your choice of 100 equs FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 
for selling only 45 pac’ 106 First Ave. “i Faribault, Minn. 

















pre 
ets of my “‘sure-to-grow’”’ seeds at 10c. 
Or 60% cash commission if you prefer. 


- SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
cc Fo My offer absolutely as represented. a] 
















“Sp <=> 2°\\ you. Send no money but WRITE 
iy 94) for 45 packets and my big, FREE premium 
eS catalog. Send today —every y wants 
hus seeds now. KUHNS, the Seed Man 
EASTERN SEED COMPANY 
Dept., C-7 LANCASTER, PA. 














Know the Truth About 


F RIDA 


Reliable data and special information on any county 
in Florida. If you are going to Florida this winter, 
we can direct you to the most healthful and de- 
lightful spot in the whole State: good hotel accomo- 
dations at reasonable rates; good hunting, fishing 
and boating 

Also the best general farming and fruit section of 


e 


| A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 91°. Clarinda, lowa 












Prepare to 


Get Gov’t. Jobs 


Men—Women 18 up 


F& $1140 to $3000 a YEAR 


the State A district with good transportation 

wonderful automobile roads, good schools and 

healthful water in abundance. No other district in Examinations near you fre- 
Florida has the combination of farming, resort and uently. Chance for farmers. 


homesite, and is so easy of access from here. 
Write For Our New Booklet and Maps of Florida. 
MPiorida Farm & Biome, 
123 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


ommon education usually 





. atin sufficient. W cite today sure for 
list of positions obtainable and free sample 
coaching lessons. 


free 
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FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. W296, ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 
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LOOKS WERE DECEIVING 
You can’t tell by the looks of a frog 
how far he can jump, neither can you tell 
by the looks of a cow whether she has 


tuberculosis or not. In Wayne county, 
Iowa, L. C. Paugh decided to test his 
cows in order to safeguard the health of 
his children. To all outward appearances 
they were healthy except one old Jersey 
that looked a little thin. 

Out of six cows, four reacted. The 
entire herd was then tested when eleven 
out of eighteen head reacted and were sold 
for slaughter. Strange to say, the thin old 
Jersey came thru with a clean health 
record while an especially fine looking cow 
was so badly diseased, her carcass was used 
for fertilizer. Ttésting with tuberculin 
is the only sure, safe way of eradicating 
this disease that has yet been found. 


NATIONAL GRANGE HOLDS 
ANNUAL SESSION 
Continued from page 12 
or departments in federal or state adminis- 
tration. 
Federal or state aid for reclamation, 
irrigation and colonization projects, until 
such time as it is os apparent that the 
available agricultural acreage of the 
country must be increased. 
Daylight saving, or any other time 
system that shall interfere with the uni- 
versal operation of Standard Time in all 
states and parts of states. 

All reductions in tariff rates on dairy 
products, which rates are declared already 
so low that American dairymen suffer 
seriously from foreign competition. 

The use of milk or any milk products in 
combination with vegetable oils to manu- 
facture “imitation butter.” 

Any universal school centralization or 
consolidation policy, on the ground that 
school questions are purely local in their 
nature. 

Every form of adulteration of food and 
fiber products and misrepresentation in 
branding or labeling; with strong reaffirma- 
tion of former grange demand for an effec- 
tive truth-in-fabrics law. 


BEHEADING THE OVERHEAD 
COSTS OF FARMING 
Continued from page 7 
put kinks in the wire to take care of the’ 
contraction and expansion due to weather. 
If the fence is set in early spring, it would 
be better to give greater tension than 

when stretched in the heat of summer. 

The size of buildings, money invested in 
them and their ampleness for the crops 
raised on the farm and livestock kept, is 
a determining factor in overhead. The 
ideal farm barn is one that has.a sub- 
stantial foundation and roof, is just large 
enough to house the crops and livestock 
that the farm will raise in average years. 
Extra money put into ornamental stuff on 
the outside must even up by way of smaller 
margins on the crops marketed and smaller 
net returns on livestock. If every man 
who remodels a building or puts up a new 
one realized this thoroly, there would be 
less poppy-cock and frills about barns. A 
$60 cupola on a barn does make a secure 
nesting place for sparrows; it serves as an 
ideal bat belfry but otherwise it is about 
as useful as the deep-seated grouch of 
curmudgeon. 

The forces of nature are tremendous and 
the greatest chance to decrease overhead, 
paradoxical enough, comes thru harness- 
ing these forces. The man who uses the 
wagon method of spreading manure and 
hauls it from a pile outside the barn must 
handle that manure three times. On a 
120-acre livestock farm, the time making 
these extra handlings for a year will build 
a shed for the manure spreader and buy a 
litter carrier and track. The extra crop 
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resulting in a single year from spreading 
the manure thinner and covering a larger 
area will come close to paying for the 
spreader. With a carrier and spreader, 
the manure is handled by hand but once 

avity handles it the other two times. if 
Colidiees. are planned beforehand, many 
jobs can be done by gravity that other- 
wise must be done by bread power and 
bread is mighty expensive fuel. 

Ditching is a job that on many farms 
eats a big hole in overhead. Not only is 
the first cost high but the perennial repair 
and depreciation charges are the same. 
We should say from present records some- 


’ thing like t7 percent of the first cost. This 


will, of course, vary with the soil, the sub- 
soil, and tile used. A good outlet and all 
the fall possible are imperative in a ditch 
and outlets positively must be kept open. 
We use corrugated culvert steel as outlets 
because then the soil cannot wash from 
under them at the outlet, to exclude musk- 
rats, etc. Before laying the tile, we do 
not accept any other plan than an actual 
survey to locate the low spots and drain- 
age areas. Insist that the ditch be dug 
to grade stakes and run where the soil 
can be drained by removing the least pos- 
sible bulk of soil. 

Machinery makes up a large slice of 
overhead and we may find farms encum- 
bered with too many ‘tools; likewi ise, there 
are others without enough tools to accom- 
plish the work. Some saving can be 
effected by using tools that have attach- 
ments for other things. A spring tooth 
harrow becomes an alfalfa renovator if 
you have an extra set of teeth. A culti- 
packer does a fine job of cultivating under 
certain conditions and it beats a roller 
forty miles long. A three-horse team and 
a two-row cultivator enables one man to 
do as much work as two men and four 
horses can do with one-row cultivators. 
Buy a standard tool and then stay with 
that make. You get to know each make 
and there is no wear out to certain tools 
if they are given reasonable care. This 
further reduces overhead. 

This is the age of concrete and much is 
used on every farm. Buying a small con- 
erete mixer is going to eliminate much 
laborious hand labor over a period of years 
and beter concrete will mtd 

There arqgmany other ways to reduce 
overhead bufwe haven’t space to mention 
them. One fire in a lifetime increases the 
overhead on each year’s work tremen- 
dously. It is not enough to carry adequate 
insurance because the fire generally occurs 
when the barns are full of feed on which 
there is not enough coverage. In our parts 
by perusing the newspaper accounts for 
the past year, I learn that practically 
two-thirds of our farm fires are lightning 
strikes. Insurance reports indicate that 
properly-installed lightning rods are 100 
percent protection from such losses. This 
is one time when it pays to ruh a good 
thing into the ground. 

Most people would rather pay their 
premiums a lifetime and not have the 
fire. Many fires could be snuffed out in 
their infancy if a 20-foot ladder was avail- 
able when they are first noticed. We 
provide each set of buildings with a 20- 
foot ladder painted red with ‘‘Use Only in 
Case of Fire” painted in black. These are 
hung on harness hooks and we insist that 
they be kept in place. The ladders afford 
a large measure of protection. 

This story ends here—but overhead 
doesn’t. It is a continued story with a 
new angle to each complication of the 
‘business fabric. 


John Schuster, Jackson county, Mis- 
souri, plants soybeans on his early po- 
tato ground as soon as the crop is dug. 
Beans planted July 30th measured thirty 
inches September 10th. They were 
plowed under this fall and potatoes 
will be planted in the spring. 
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Cypress 


Wood Eternal” 












“Hie who looks before he leaps 
Builds of Cypress and builds for keeps.” 


“Cypress for every outdoor use 
Scorns weather’s wear and Time's abuse, 


“It doesn’t rot, nor twist, nor swell; 
It lasts, and tasts, and LASTS—so well.” 


BE SURE YOU GET GENUINE “TIDEWATER”, 


92-page *“*VOL. 20"” of te + 
Please Address 


160 POYDRAS BU 








FARM 


lumber that 
don’t rot out 
is the kind 
for you. (Let 
other kinds 
be used on 
some other 
farm.) Why 
not avoid re- 
pair bills by 
the useoftrue 


“Tidewater” 
Cypress 


in the first 
place? Then 
‘““done once 
is done for 
good and all.” 
Same logic 
applies to 





“natching-up” jobs. Too bad } 2 saad Cy- 
press wasn’tusedat first! Insiston“Tidewater.” 


HAVE YOu sent for fees lye Size Working Plans for 3 barn Itry house, a hog- 
house, a double corn-crib, aSILOanda Vecinelicesniee F ? 2 The 


ey come with the 


brary—yours free on request by return mail. 


or 160 GRAHAM BUILDING, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Southern Cypress, Mfrs. Assn. <icOi< 











INSIST ON _TRADE-MARKED GENUINE ‘‘TIDEWATER’’ CYPRESS AT 
YOUR LUMBER DEALER*S. IF HE HASN*T IT LET US KNOW 








Make Your Roofs 
Lasta | 


Positi that! F Sod 
= Seal-Ti 


method jasune, 
preserves, and 
makeo your old, 
wornou s wa- 
t. One appli- 
cation lasts 10 years. 
Write today for this 
ving 
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Monarch Paint Co. Bepe-2s11” Cleveland, 0. 
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Lowest prices Ready- 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 


Ask for Book 
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0. 156 
AGES 


lear . Send for 
suze eee || naan eek Ea 
soventage time. Write for it BAYT” THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. EPR agr 
-y 106-156 Pike St. Claeinnatt, 0. MACOS 
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it’s easy to rear chicks any season now if you 
use the Original and ONLY DRY GRANULAR 
FOOD with Animal Proteins, with Buttermilk 
and Cod Liver Oil All Complete In One Sack. 


Have Easter Broilers! Rear big, vigorous chicks extra early, 
regardless of weather conditions. Save work, save worry, save 
money, this easy, scientifically-correct way. This original and 
only dry, granular starting food complete in one sack, has 
shown the way to raise healthy chicks even without sunlight 
and green outdoor food. Indoors or out, it brings amazing 
returns in fine, fast-growing chicks with new, low mortality 
record. Forty years of painstaking research and observation 
by the pioneer manufacturers of dry, granular food, has estab- 
lished a new basis of poultry-raising convenience and economy. 


y The Foundation The Only Right Way 


~ “s your 

Upon the proper feeding of the baby 
chick depend the most important fac- 
tors in the poultry business. There 
can be no profitable, meaty “Spring- 
ers,” no vigorous breeding stock, no 
heavily productive layers without the 
proper foundation in chick STARTING 
AND DEVELOPING. Millions of chicks 
die from wrong feeding. Mash feeds, 
when fed to tiny chicks too early, be- 
fore the milling machinery is work- 
ing vigorously, and when fed ALONE 
to any size chicks, bring endless 
trouble. They clog and cling to the 
walls of the throat and crop. They 
sour and spread poisons through the 
chick’s system and they lower resist- 
ance to disease when fed alone. To 
llve and grow big every chick must 
have dry, granular food from the very 
first feeding. Your success with chicks 


CHAMBERLAIN’S 
PERFECT 


BRAND 


CHICK FEED 


See why for forty years Chamberlain's Perfect Chick Feed has 
been the standard for comparison among poultry feeds. 
self how science in this food brings in a new day of poultry-raising 
profit and satisfaction. Plan now to avoid leg weakness, bowel troubles 
and all the diseases common where ordinary feeds and corn are used. 
Get amazing results with this scientifically correct complete starting 


feed. ORDER TODAY. 


F. B. CHAMBERLAIN COMPANY, 146 Vine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


chicks on DRY GRANULAR FOOD 
- depends on it. 


EXERCISE is as im- 
portant to a chick as its feed and care. 
Scratching for dry, granular food gives 
it. Brings splendid circulation, 7 
breathing and finest functioning of the 
nervous system and the digestive and 
eliminative tracts. Dry, granular food 
keeps the tiny crops and gizzards 
healthy and working as nature in- 
tended they should. This exercise 
brings the correct flow of intestinal 
fluids needed to extract nutriment from 
the feed. Every organ must do its 
work. Health, growth and life depend 
upon the normal functioning of the 
body as Induced by the correct 

in dry, granular form. Naturally, it Is 
the form of starting food most widely 
endorsed by Colleges, Experimental 
Stations and leading poultrymen every- 
where, 


See for your- 
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Chamberlain’s 


mo-corn f but none exc 
Chamberlain’s contain the a 
solutely essential Animal Pro- 
teins, Buttermilk and Cod 
Liver Oil 


WITH © 
COD LIVER OIL 


This original dry, granular baby 
chick food impregnated with Cod 
Liver Oil supplies every food nec- 
essary to speed chicks’ growth 
from the very first day with amaz- 
ing surety and ease. The miracle 
of health-building and disease pre- 
vention by direct sunlight is 
rivaled by the correct use of 
Chemically Pure Cod Liver Oil 
with the finest known sources of 
all other minerals and proteins, 
vitamines and related elements 
needed to make chicks thrive in- 
doors or cut. Exceptional free- 
dom from leg weakness and from 
death loss follow its use every- 
where. See records of Department 
of Agriculture and of Experiment- 
al Stations all over the country for 
facts on Cod Liver Oil. Put this 
food to a critical test. 


Act Now! 


See why thyusands declare it’s the 


vest feed known fo! r chicks, 
If your dealers can't ipply you, 
write for prices on & 1! |, 50 and 
Ib sacks of Chamberlain's Per- 
t Chick Feed. Please send your 


lealer’s name and address also. 
COSTS MORE PER D 
COSTS LESS PER CHICK 















A COMPLETE 


STARTING FOOD 
“AND- 
DEVELOPING F002 





SSSASASSS IIIS LISA ALL 


NO CORN—MADE RIGHT—NO BOWEL TROUBLE 





Perfect Chick 
Feed is as different from other 
commercial feeds as day is from 
night. Don’t be deceived—im- 
itators are offering dry granular 
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The Care and Feeding of Winter Layers 


Success Depends Largely Upon the Ration Used 


By L. E. CARD 


UCCESS with poultry as with any other class of livestock 
S depends very largely on the ration used and the method 
of feeding. Since the sale of market eggs constitutes the 
chief source of income from most farm flocks, it is well to give 
serious attention to the plan of feeding which is to be followed 
in order that this may not be a limiting factor in the profits. 
First of all we must know what is needed to make maximum 
egg production possible. After that the problem is to come as 
near as one can to making an ideal ration within the limits 
of price and availability of feeds. Everyone knows that an egg 
consists of yolk, white and shell. Normally, the eggs of a given 
hen tend to have yolks all of a given size and a nearly constant 
amount of white, just as they tend to be all of a constant size 
shape and color of shell. Only occasionally is an egg produced 
which contains more than one yolk, or which in any other 
manner varies widely from the average or normal egg. 

Hence it will be evident that a hen must produce yolks, 
whites and shells in equal numbers for really efficient egg 
production. Furthermore, it may be pointed out that if these 
are not produced in equal 
numbers, the number of 
eggs laid will correspond 
to the number of that one 
of the three parts which is 
available to the least’ ex- 
tent. That is, a hen will 
not lay an incomplete egg. 
If shell-forming material is 
lacking, she will cease en- 
tirely to lay rather than 
produce any considerable 
number of shell-less or soft 
shelled eggs. Similarly, if 
her feed contains an abun- 
dance of yolk-forming ma- 
terial but a shortage of what 
is necessary to produce 
whites, she will lay only 
as many eggs as she can 
yroduce in complete form. 
Fence the importance, yes 
the necessity, of feeding a 
balanced ration when prof- 
itable egg production is de- 
sired. 

A complete ration will 
contain whole grains, 
ground feeds, animal pro- 
tein, green feeds, minerals 
and water. The makeup of 
the grain and mash mix- 
tures may vary quite widely 
and still give good results 
if the essential principles are followed. When corn, for example, 
is the grain grown in largest quantity, it is well to build the 
ration around corn unless price conditions are such that one 
can afford to sell corn and buy some other food to take its 

lace. When wheat is plentiful and corn is scarce, there is no 
undamental reason why wheat should not be used as the main 
ingredient of a scratch feed. 

It is not far from the truth to say that the common cereal 
grains are approximately equal in feeding value for poultry 
when compared pound for pound on a fiber-free basis. It must 
always be remembered that a chicken cannot digest crude 
fiber. Hence such feeds as oats, barley, alfalfa meal, and bran 
should be used with some judgment. Rye is perhaps the only 
common grain that cannot safely be fed to chickens. It is not 
liked by fowls and is very likely to cause digestive disturbances 
of a more or less serious nature. The best plan is never to use 
rye for chickens of any age. 

Variety is desirable in both: the scratch feed and the dry 
mash for the reason that it normally means increased palata- 
bility resulting in a greater feed consumption. Granted that 
the hen is of the right type and that the ration is properly 
compounded, egg production depends to a large extent on the 
amount of feed consumed. Hence anything that can be done 
to increase palatability and thus stimulate consumption is to 
be advised. 

For a large part of the country the following will prove to be 
a satisfactory scratch grain mixture: five parts by weight of 
corn, three parts by weight of wheat, and two parts by weight 
of oats. When corn is high in price relative to wheat, the pro- 
portions may be reversed or the mixture may be made four 
parts of corn, four of wheat and two of oats. 

There is no single feed of such importance in the ration for 
laying hens as animal protein. While no commercial poultry- 
man would think of trying to make hens yield a profitable 





White rock hens at the feed. hopper in a Purdue poultry house 


number of eggs without the use of animal protein in the mash, 
it is unfortunately true that many farm flocks fail to return 
a profit largely because this ingredient is lacking from their 
ration. 

Common sources of animal protein for poultry are skimmilk, 
buttermilk, meatscrap and tankage. Skimmilk or buttermilk 
will be found very satisfactory if fed in sufficient quantity so 
that each hundred hens may drink from three and one-half to 
four gallons daily. A smaller amount than this will not result 
in maximum production if milk is used as the sole source of 
animal protein. 

When milk is not available on the farm and a protein concen- 
trate must be purchased, the choice will depend largely on 
price, availability, palatability and digestibility. Dried butter- 
milk, condensed buttermilk and meatscrap are to be preferred 
to tankage. It sometimes happens that the difference in price 
between meatscrap and tankage is so great that the latter is 
more economical. It is not so readily digested as is meatscrap 
and is not so well liked by the fowls either. 

Grinding part of the feed 
for hens is a thoroly profit- 
able practice because of the 
fact that ground feeds can 
be utilized more quickly 
than can whole grains. 
Liberal mash feeding is 
therefore an effective means 
of stimulating egg produc- 
tion. A palatable mash 
mixture and one that has 
given profitable results over 
a wide range of country 
consists of one part by 
weight each of the follow- 
ing: wheat bran, flour mid- 
dlings, finely ground corn 
ground heavy oats an 
meatscrap. 

This mixture should be 
available to the hens in 
open hoppers or boxes 
every day in the year. 
Don’t make the mistake 
of feeding mash to the flock 
only during the winter. En- 
ourage mash consumption 
during the entire year. One 
means of accomplishing the 
desired result is to feed 
lightly of scratch grain in 
the morning, reserving the 
main part of the day’s al- 
lowance for the evening 
feed. Mash consumption can also be increased by using hoppers 
of small capacity, due to the fact that freshly mixed mash is 
more readily eaten than is that which has stood for two or three 
weeks in large hoppers. Of course, there is the disadvantage of 
a greater labor cost when small hoppers are used because they 
must be filled frequently. } 

Hens appreciate an occasional treat in the form of moist 
mash and it is probable that the judicious use of a moist, 
crumbly mash once a day will result in a slightly higher egg 
yield than can be obtained by a dry-mash system. The best 
practice in the use of moist mash seems to be to moisten the 
regular dry-mash mixture with skimmilk or buttermilk, giving 
about what the hens will clean up in twenty or thirty minutes. 

Soaked or germinated oats may be included with this feedin 
at the rate of about three quarts of dry oats to each Ane cee 
hens. Such a mixture should be given about noon or a little 
earlier so that it will not interfere with the other regular feed- 
ings. Moist mash must be used with care as there is greater 
danger of overfeeding and a resulting loss of appetite than 
when only dry mixtures are fed. 

Green or succulent feed is greatly relished by poultry of all 
ages. No ration for layers can be considered complete without 
it. Mangels or stock beets form a very satisfactory succulent 
feed for winter use. Cabbage is excellent for fall and early 
winter. Sprouted oats are costly from a labor standpoint but 
they are very well liked by hens. Other feeds that may be 
used in this connection are cut clover and alfalfa. 

Mangels can be fed easily and with little or no waste by cut- 
ting them in half and hanging them on nails driven in the wall 
of the henhouse about a foot above the floor. Any cut greens 
should be fed immediately after cutting or the fowls will not 
eat them readily. Alfalfa meal, if not too coarse, can be fed 
in a warm, moist mash with good results. 


One minor but very essential part of (Continued on page 86 
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Make Money Raising Poultry 


With A Champion 


Belle City 


The Hatching Outfit that for 
twenty-five years has brought 
success and big cash profits to 
over a million satisfied users. 


Book “Hatching Facts” 
tells how. It’s Free—write for it, or bet- 
ter still, order today. Start a Profit- 
Paying Poultry Business of your own. 
You surely can’t lose when you use my 







ees 
80 JEgs $1123 
140} Egg $1395 
230 Egg $21% 





My new Pay 
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Incubators and Brooders 


Have the very best. The Prize ble-Walled Belle City 
Winning HatcherswithDouble Hot-Water—Oiland Coal 
Walls, Copper Hot-Wat- Burning Canopy Brood- 
er Tank, Self-Regulated ers are guaranteed to 
Safety Lamps, Egg Test- raise the chicks. Havea 
er, Thermometer and CompleteHatchery.Save 
Holder, DeepChickNurs- $1.95—Order Incubator 
ery.Hatchchicks,ducks, and Brooder together. 
turkeys, geese. My Dou- Send only for 


80 Egé Incubator and 80 Chick Brooder..... $ 15.95 
140 Ea Incubator and 140 Chick Brooder..... 19.95 
230 Eé¢ Incubator and 230 Chick Brooder..... 29.95 
230 Eé Incubator and 300 Chick Oil Brooder.. 34.95 
460 Egs Capacity and 500 Chick Coal Brooder. 61.45 
690 E¢¢ Capacity and 800 Chick Oil Brooder.. 79.95 


920 Egg Capacity and 1000 Chick Coal Brooder. 109.45 


Express Prepaid 
East of Rockies and allow- capacity Incubators and 
ed to points West. (Coal Brooders, my Champion 
Brooders Freight Prepaid.) Mammoth capacity ma- 
Gets machines toyou Post- chines and Oil and Coal 
Haste, in 2 to 5 days. Canopy Brooders will 
Gives you one moreearly meet your every require- 
hatch. If you prefer large ment. Save valuable time 


Order Your Belle City Today 
At these lowest factory prices. strongest chicks with least ef- 
Thousands order direct from my fort and at lowest cost. No oth- 
advertisements. With my Guar- er machines can give you more 
anteed Belle City Hatching years of real service or a 
Outfit and Poultry Guide, you yearly income. Makes success 
will get the biggest hatches of sure. Besides you can in 


\ ly Pe rsonal U ffers 
They provide easy ways for you to earn extra money. Get an 
early start—time means money to you—the early broods pay 
best. Order now, or write me today for Free ca 
**Hatching Facts.”’ It tells all. Jim Rohan, Pres. 
Belle City Incubator Co, 
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Oil Canopy Brooders 
Smokeless and Odorless. 
Simple—easiest to run— 
economical—dependable— 
low in price. Handy sizes. 












300 Chick 36 in. Canopy $14.95 
800 Chick 50 in. Canopy $16.95 











Burn any kind of coal at a 
cost of Sca day. Self-regu- 
lating — gas- proof — most 
durable and practical. 

500 Chicks 1000 
42 Inch 
Canopy 


Racine, 








Kerlin’s Leghorn Chicks 


$5.73 Profit each in 1 yearmade by W.L. 

Mowen. World Famous White Leghorn \.4 

265-331 egg record stock, Greatest winter & 

layers known. Highest quality BABY 

CHICKS, stock, supplies, shipped safely. 

FREE Feed with chick order. Big Dies PAY 
count if ordered now. Valuable catalog BIGGEST 





heavier fow 
MANW’S LATEST MODEL 
BONE CUTTER 
cuts fast, casy, fine; never 
10 Days’ Free Trial. No money in 
F.W. MANN CO., Gox 98. MILFORD, MASS. 
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more eggs} larger, more vigorous chicks} 
* ls, by feeding cut bone, 


clogs. 
advance. Book free. 
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SUNSHINE FOR LEG WEAKNESS 


For ten years poultrymen have made 
observations in regard to leg weakness of 
growing chickens in an attempt to find the 
possible cause. One of the earliest studies 
made was that of feeding green plant food 
to growing stock with the hope that it 
might be a preventive for this trouble. 
The results showed plainly that green feed 
helps to reduce rickets or what is common- 
ly called leg weakness. 

Experiments were then conducted where 
the chicks were placed on bare gound, for 
it was thought that the ground might con- 
tain certain vital elements necessary for 

wth and health. Previous observation 

ad shown that the later hatched chicks 
which could be put out of doors, never 
were troubled with leg weakness like those 
hatched earlier and confined indoors. In 
this experimental work the chicks were 
laced on bare ground. The plan reduced 
eg weakness to a considerable extent, but 
the disease still occurred quite frequently. 

The deficiency of certain factors in the 
diet has been conclusively proved as being 
a cause of rickets. When yellow corn was 
















































These chicks had an equal start in life and 
were fed the the same ration. Sunlight made 
the difference 








substituted for white,the difficulties were 
largely overcome. Green material and 
codliver oil also have a noted influence 
upon the growth of chicks, when used 
with a poor ration which would ordinarily 
cause rickets. 

Coming down to recent experiments 
conducted for the prevention of rickets, 
sunlight has been found to be an impor- 
tant factor. Work done by the depart- 
ments of agricultural chemistry and poul- 
try husbandry at the University of Wis- 
consin, show it to have a pronounced 
effect upon the growth and development 
of the chick. In the experiment con- 
ducted, four groups of white leghorn 
chicks were used. 

The first group was confined in a base- 
ment where the windows were kept closed 
so no direct rays of sunlight could reach 
the chicks. It was fed a ration of white 
corn and skimmilk. The second group 
received exactly the same ration as the 
first, but the birds were placed upon a 
board floor out of doors and exposed to 
direct sunlight. Groups three and four 
received yellow corn in place of white; 
group three being confined indoors while 
group four was out of doors on a board 

oor as was group two. 

For the first two weeks no difference 
between the four groups was observed, the 
reason being the stored vitamine.factors 
in the yolk sack. After the second week 

up one, receiving white corn and con- 
ined in the basement, ceased to grow and 
all the chicks soon died. Group three, 
receiving yellow corn and confined in the 
basement in a like manner, ceased to make 



































free. Member Internat’! Baby Chick Assn, PROFITS 
Kerlin’s Grand View Poultry Farm, Box 26, Center Hall, Pa. 


Most Profitable 


EVERLAY cecnorns 











normal growth tho not so soon as did 
group one. At the end of the fifth week 
all but two of the chicks in group three 
died. ab 

Both groups exposed to direct sunlight 
made good growth for some time. The 








page Poultry Guide and Catalog free. 


R. F. NEUBERT Co.,Box 826, Mankato, Mian, 


Larger size, 5 Ib. hens, 
Mapleside Leghorn Farm, Box B, Tremont, 





= 64 BREEDS © Rex 
t4e Chickens, ducks, geese | Chicage. Viords makers. 
and turkeys. Choice, pure-bred, northern | Eegs, Chicks, shipped safely. Catalog free. 
raised. Fowls, eggs, incubators at low | EVERLAYFARM Gox 26, 
prices, America’s great poultry farm. 32 
Years jn Dusiness. Valuable new 100 | waiTE LEGHORNS, ENGLISH - PRODUCERS 
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chicks on white corn, after reaching 600 


ith grams, ceased to grow however, and signs 
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NEVER in its many years of undis- 
puted leadership has the Sol-Hot 
Wickless Oil Basing Brooder made as many 
new friends as it did last season—from east, 
west, north and south, wherever poultry is 
jased. que sattere, from ae ich were 
eir praise of the wo 1 

—— ve! — = Canopy Brooders. — 
t is in a pleasure for us to 
the New 1925 Model has some new added } 
tures {hat makes it far euperiee, to any pre- 
vious Sol-Hot Model. All of the features that 
made last season’s mode! so popu- 
lar are retained but new fea- 
— are boon added Sas are 

portant to every poultryman, 
and AT NO EXTRA COST. 


Write For New 1925 
Ca 


talog 
which tells all about the New 
1925 


PRT Sry 
a as 


25 Sol-Hot — and the New 
Giant Sol-Hot that takes the place 23 
i ers. Don’t buy a brooder 
without first 


etting this catal arning 
all about the ETTER Sol-Hot” = 
H. M. Sheer Co., 42Hampshire St., Quincy, II. 


HENS LAY MOREIN 
LICE PROOF NESTS 


of Coal Burning Brood 








W under strong 
meal) of best material, al a 
ovements, and s 
Pures. Has redwood case, triple 
walls, hot water copper tank, 


double heating system, self reg- 
ulator, extra large oil tank. 


@arety lamp, nursery, tested thermometer, automatic 
ventilation. ste. Most simple, durable and successful 
Sdine i = = wel = Largest Tactory 

ng incubators and ra! , 
Northwest. Big incubator book and catalog free. 


Mankato Incubator Co., Box 709 Mankato, Minn. 


Folding Egg Carrier with Red Top Rails 
Millions used. Cost no more. Wo tools 
prsscate cesta Sueio den aot oat 
breakage. Ca y joz. jeal- fy 
pos or write for instructive folder--pri 


Cummer Mfg.Co.,Dept207C adillac, Mich 





The product of 12 years careful breeding and 
trapnesting. Our chicks will insure yoursuc- 
cess, Postpaid, 1004 tive errival gueran- f 


$0 48 100, $15; 600, $70, Leg 
600, $60. ete. 12 other breeds. B 
eataloa. Booth Farms. Box 774 


INSURE THEM TO LIVE 
. Get 


Hatched from strong, 

Rr, bred stock, all ISaaing qarietioe Foetoaid, 
live delivery gu and we 

for 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


of weakness in the legs appeared accom- 
panied by eye medi. of The group re- 
ceiving yellow corn, skimmilk and sun- 
shine made remarkable growth, reaching 
maturity at four months of age. 

The experiment made apparent to the 
observers that the rays of the sun are a 
big factor for when they are absent, 
death is almost a certainty. It also 
showed that it is impossible to raise chicks, 
even in the sunlight, profitably with a de- 
ficient ration. 

We must not, however, lose sight of the 
fact that on hot summer days shade is 
fully as essential as sunlight. The sun 
will fatally injure the chicks if they are 
subjected to the continuous hot rays. 
Growing chicks are easily sunstruck. 

All of our days are not brightened by 
the rays of the sun, nor are we always able 
to put the chick into the direct sunlight 
when it is present. By feeding raw eggs 
it has been found that leg weakness can be 
prevented during the ym growing period. 
Infertile eggs from the incubator may well 
be used for this purpose. Eggs were well 
named by Professor J. G. Halpin when he 
called them “bottled sunshine.” The eggs 
are usually mixed with the mash, figuring 
~— to forty chicks to an egg. 

While sunshine has proved valuable 
with most ary ration, certain rations hve 
been found to be a better combination 
than others. A mash mixture which has 
proved very satisfactory consists of 80 
pounds of yellow cornmeal, 20 pounds of 
wheat middlings and in addition 5 pounds 
of 7 bone, 5 pounds of ground lime 
rock, and 1 pound of salt. Give all the 
skimmilk they will drink.—A. A. D., Wis. 


TAPEWORM IN CHICKENS 

Recently I went out one morning to the 
chicken yard and found fifteen of my 
nicest chickens lying around on the ground 
with their heads stretched out like they 
had limberneck. We sent for the county 
agent as usual when trouble arises in the 
poultry yard. He killed one chicken and 
found the trouble to be tapeworm. This 
is the treatment he recommended, and 
which cured every one of the ailing birds. 

In a big iron kettle we put about three 

allons of oats and half of a pound-can of 
ye with water enough to keep the oats well 
soaked. This we boiled for three hours, 
adding water when necessary, and then 
let it cool. 

In the meantime we had paw up all 
the chickens for twenty-four hours without 
food. When the oats mixture was cool 
enough, we gave them all of this that they 
could eat and plenty of water but no other 
food for two days. A few were so weak 
they could not stand up to eat, so I just 
crammed some down their throats and 
they got well. It is a simple remedy that 
saved our flock and we are grateful to the 
county agent for giving it to us.—Mrs. 
E. L. C., Kansas. 


STARVING HENS NO ECONOMY 


When corn and wheat prices become 
attractive, there is a tendency for some 
farmers to underfeed their hens, hopin 
thereby to economize. L. F. Payne, heac 
of the poultry department at the Kansas 
agricultural college, finds that such a prac- 
tice not only cuts egg production but re- 


\jduces vigor of breeding stock, lowers 


hatchability of eggs and makes less vigor- 
ous chicks. 

His secret of profitable winter egg pro- 
duction is to feed March and April 
hatched pullets liberally on both grain 
and mash. Eighty pounds of equal parts 
corn, wheat. oats or barley, ground with 
twenty pounds of tankage makes an ex- 
cellent mash, he finds. Keep this mixture 
before the hens all the time and in addi- 
tion, feed twelve to fourteen pounds of 
wheat, kafir, corn or barley daily for 100 
bird 
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Set the Thermostat 

at the temperature you aesire and 
the self regulator maintains that 
heat constantly and accurately. The 

cannot chill or overheat, all por- 
tions of the egg tray have uniform 
temperature and an even hatch 
of sturdy chicks can be expected 
regularly. : 


REED ELECTRIC INCUBATOR 


Guaranteed Self -Regulating 


i With the Reed Electric Incubator you have 
no oil lamps to fill or clean; no smell; it’s 
fire-proof and fool-proof, use any type of 
current, central power or lighting system, 
any voltage. 

Write us today for booklet ‘‘Self-Regulat- 
ing Electric Incubators and Hovers’’. 

Give your dealer’s name. Successfully used 
by leading members of Poultry Associations. 
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Thirteen Soseda pian. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK MONTHLY 
Tells everything you want to 


CHICKS WITH PEP 
Nationa! and other 
free, 
Holgate Chick Hatchery, Box W, Holgate, Ohio 
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In every test the X-RAY hatched 5% to10% more 
eggs than any other incubator. Unofficial experi- 
ments showed just as remarkable results as did 
the official tests. Numerous users report as good 
results as does Mrs. D. L. Smith of Pueblo, Colo- 
rado who writes: “Am well pleased with my pew 
X-RAY. Out of 98 eggs I hatched 95 chicks. 


21 Exclusive Features 


The secret of the higher average hatch obtained 
with the X-RAY lies in the 21 patented, exclusive 
X-RAY features not found in other incubators. 
These features assure better results in hatching 
and three of them produce more vitality while the 
chick is still in the egg. X-RAY hatched chicks 
are healthier and grow faster than others. They 
become earlier ‘‘friers”—while prices are highest. 
The X-RAY usesonly one-fifth as much oil as other 
incubators and requires practically no attention. 


Special Low Price If You Act Quick 


Because X-RAY users have recommended it so 
highly to their friends the number of X-RAY in- 
cubators sold has doubled in the past two years. 
We want to make this a banner year—we will 
make you a Special Low Price Offer if you will 
send your name and address at once. Get our big 
incubator book FREE. 


X-RAY INCUBATOR COMPANY 
16-A X-Ray Building + + Des Moines, lowa 


BOWERS Colony Brooder 


Y 
Burns any fuel--costs less 
This brooder raises more and better chicks atlow- ¥ 
est cost. Stove is sturdy, safe, air-tight, self- 
regulating—best in world to hold fire. Burns soft 
coal better than any other brooder.- Also burns 
hard coal, wood, etc. Automatic regulator main- 
tains uniform heat night and day. Canopy spreads 
beat evenly over chicks, gives pure air. 
500 and 1000 chick sizes. Backed 
by 8 years’ success. Guaranteed. 
s — paid E. of Rockies. 
tovepipe outfit sent FREE 
with brooder. Lowest price. 
Write us TODAY. 
F. M. Bowers & Sons 
1415 W. Wash. St. 7 
Indianapolis, ind. {4 



















MILLION 


‘GOOD. LUCK" QUALITY 
CHICKS. All leading, best and 
most beautiful breeds. Wc & up, 
Big Beautiful ART BOOK 
Showing them in natural colors. Chock 
full 9f valuable Information on raising 
eur “GOO K** Chieks, | ow to 
make BIG MONEY with Poultty, fall 
prices on chicks, ete. Sent tre’ NOW. 


Neuhauser Hatchertes, 
Box 60. Napoleon, Obic, Bank Ref, 
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Tf , 10 ft. = 
rat. OVA Bint omic 


fi iily Cheaper than you can build. Full sunlight and | 
ie ventilation through windows and hinged 
front roof. No dark, damp corners. Easy | 
to set up and take down. For chicks or | 
layers. Send name for facts and prices, 


G. F. MANUFACTURING CO., Bes s, EXIRA, IOWA 
To Raisers of 


Free Rocks, Reds, Leghorns 


This ad, clipped and pasted on a postal card or letterhead 
will bring a free sample copy of the Plymouth Rock 
Monthly, Rhode Isiand Red Journal or The Leghorn 
Wortd, with free breed book offer. Simply sign name | 
and address in full and designate which breed you raise, | 


Poultry Pub. Co,, Dep't 47, Waverly, Ia. 











FEEDING BREEDING GEESE 

In winter are the most plucky 
fowls on the fone. They head into the 
blizzards and seem to enjoy waddlin 
around on the ice and snow in the col 
wind. When the hens have to be sheltered 
to enable them to live, the geese add life 
to the landscape, and only the most severe 
weather drives them to shelter. 

This hardy disposition often leads to 
their neglect during the winter. Some- 
times the breeders are riven plenty of 
corn and that is all. It of en proves too 
fattening a ration for ber ding and 
this leads to the production of infertile 
eggs in the spring. Success with the goose 
. ilsiness depends on getting an abundance 
of eggs strong in fertility to produce an 
abundance of young stock, as well as a 
surplus of hatchable eggs for sale when 
they are worth forty or fifty cents each. 

The winter feeding may determine the 
ability to produce a large number of fer- 
tile eggs in the spring. Geese cannot use 
whole grains to the t advant and 
a mash made of equal parts by weight of 
bran, ground oats and cornmeal is more 
healthful than a straight diet of either 
whole cora or cornmeal. 

Green feed should be supplied abun- 
daatly as geese are grass eaters more than 
grain eaters. Succulence can be supplied 
in winter by feeding turnips, mangels, 
cull vegetables and plenty of fodder. 
Anything that a cow likes seems to be 
appetizing to a goose. If there are stacks 
of fodder on the goose range they will 
gather lots of feed at little expense to 
the owner. 

Because of the great bulk of feathers, 
it is difficult to estimate the bodily con- 
dition of breeding geese without catching 
and handling them. This should be done 
and the feeding methods based on their 
apparent condition. If they are too thin, 
increase the corn. If the weight appears 
normal, the feeding conditions are right. 
Very often the breeder will find that the 
geese are becoming too fat to be in good 
breeding condition and more exercise and 
less corn will be the remedy. 

If geese seem to have digestive troubles 
due to heavy feeding or the eating of 
spoiled grain or fodder, a dose of epsom 
salts may be heneficial. Try giving each 
bird two teaspoonfuls of the salts and 
repeat the dose every week for three or 
four weeks.—R. G. K., Mich. 


HOW WE MAKE OUR HENS PAY 


We have been keeping poultry for years 
and from the standpoint of profits, we 
have always been successful, altho 
sometimes more so than others. We have 
kept poultry on rented farms where the 
conditions were adverse and equipment 
limited, and we have kept poultry where 
our equipment and buildings were of the 
best, yet we have never failed to make 
more than a reasonable profit. 

Our spring broilers are always on the 
market at ten weeks of age. Many con- 
sider this a poor idea as chickens will grow 
faster and put on more weight in the same 
length of time at this age than at any 
other time. We figure, however, that by 
marketing them young, we catch the 
highest market, and save feed. 

Our culling is not confined to any one 
season of the year, altho a general culling 
is done in the fall at the time when the 
young birds are put in their winter quar- 
ters. Folks cannot make a success with 
poultry unless they are interested in the 


| work, and if they are interested in caring 


for the fowls, they will observe from time 
to time that some of the hens have become 
slackers. These should be put in the fat- 
tening pen at once, as the early marketing 
of such fowls saves feed and the work of 
caring for them. 
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[ Raise Chickens With Profit 
and Ease by Usi 














Popular Sizes: 100, 150, 200 and 300-Egg 


a ern en tegen, Easy to operate. 
experience ° instructions 
with each machine. of Sure Hatch 


into new hands every year, and old customers 

more machines— all like the Sure Hatch. 
Sure Hatch Fresh Air Colony Brooders raise 
the chicks. Only the chicks raised bring in the money. 
Coal and oil ing brooders. Eastern Southern 
trade promptly fee Chinas th” 

Send for Our Free Catalog 

SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 22 Fremont, Neb. 




















y Fertile Egg 


Learn all about the World's 
greatest incubator improve- 
ments. Read how others are 










on getting record hatches, find 

: it profitab: 
made incubators and using a 

103- Incubators 

Make it impossible to overheat eggs or chill 
them. Extreme heat, cold or sudden changes 
make no difference. Nosleepless nights. The 
Patented Two-Circuit Hot Water Heating System and Tilt- 





















140-EGG 


Detroit. INCUBATOR 149; Ec 


Has all the features that insure big hatches— 

double walls, copper tank, complete nursery, 

pasmees heat control through automatic trip 
rner, **Tycos’’ thermometer 

held so chicks can't break 

when hatching. 

ers, too. Write 

pation price today! 

incubator Co 



















TO GET EGGS 











Even WHILE they molt. 

Give WACKERSB. T. G. F. TABLETS in the 
water, no meat or greens are then needed. 

WACKERS B. T. G. F. Tablets are the best 
known disease preventative; they keep the hens in 
extra good th and makes them lay more and 
larger eggs. RESULTS is what you cet if not 
your money back. 
600 Tablets, $1.00; 3 Boxes, $2.25 C.O.D. 10c extra 
Wacker Remedy Co., Box 157-6, Camden, N,,J. 


pant. For Profits 
Foy’s big Book . Contains many colored plates, 
cncylaqedia of pustiry tntormation. Low prices 
on fowls, eggs, chicks and incubators, 
Written by a man knows. Mailed FREE. 
Frank Foy & Sona, Boz 6 
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An oats sprouter is a very profitable in- 
vestment for any poultry owner. There is 
nothing that will quite take the place of 
fresh, green feeds for laying birds. Our 
oats sprouter contains four trays so that 
we have a tray for each morning and four 
days for the oats to develop. Potato peel- 
ings and refuse from other vegetables such 
as cabbage, etc., may be ground for the 
fowls. For this purpose we use a food 
grinder of the largest size. 

Mangels make an excellent succulent 
food but they do not take the place of 
leaf foods. Every poultryman knows the 
value of making the fowls work for their 
food by scattering the grains in deep litter. 
This idea holds true of all the feeding that 
can be so managed. We always suspend 
the mangels or other root crops from the 
roof or ceiling of the poultry house with a 
wire. They are hung just high enough that 
it is necessary for the fowls to jump to 
reach them. Any bony parts of the meat 
that we think may spoil before they can 
be used are fed in the same way. Do not 
feed meat that has already commenced to 
—_ or you may find limberneck among 
the birds. 

No matter what sort of makeshift you 
may find it necessary to use for your poul- 
try house, it is not necessary to have 
drafts. Nothing will give the fowls roup 
any quicker. Allowing plenty of fresh air 
is one thing, but leaving a draft is quite 
another. It is always advisable to have 
as much open space on either the south or 
the east side of the poultry house as one- 
fourth of the floor space, and this should 
be covered with galvanized wire cloth or 
fine mesh poultry netting and if the winter 
is severe, muslin or canvas curtains should 
be fixed to roll down during storms. 

Trap-nesting, w hile excellent for the 
poultry specialist, is too much trouble for 
the average farmer or his wife, who raise 
poultry only as asideline. But the keeping 
of poultry records is not a big task an 
it surely pays. A large calendar hing on 
the kitchen wall provides room for a 
record of both the eggs and feed. 

There is not a more profitable way of 
using the skimmilk on a farm than to feed 
it to the poultry. I know a man who 
keeps poultry on his little three-acre farm. 
His space is so limited he keeps but one 
cow, and she provides only enough milk 
for his tamily, leaving none for the chick- 
ens. The farm adjoining his is a dairy 
farm; and he buys skimmilk from it for 
his fowls. I do not know just how much 
he pays for fhe milk per gallon, but I do 
know that the milk for his floek costs him 
$15 per month. Only a little thought will 
show you that that must count up pretty 
fast, but it pays him—and pays him well. 
His ‘flock is alw ays fed sour milk and care 
is taken to keep the vessels sanitary. 

Sanitation and cleanliness will do much 
toward preventing disease and vermin. 
And sunshine is the best disinfectant you 
can use.—N- P. 


HAY IMPROVES HATCHABILITY 

Among the flocks which supplied hatch- 
ing eggs for a hatchery in Wayne county, 
Indiana, last year, there was none that 
maintained so high a hatchability during 
the entire season as a Rhode Island red 
flock owned by A. L. Baldwin. 

There were between two and three 
hundred birds in the flock, part old hens 
and part pullets. These hens got wheat 
and oats in the litter in the morning, then 
they had all the bran and shorts they could 
eat from open troughs. Ear corn cut up 
into small pieces with an ax was before 
them all the time. Besides this, they had 
all the clover leaves the¥ could eat. 

The clover hay was thrown down in the 
henhouse and what the hens did not eat 
went for litter. The methods and kinds of 
feeds used with this flock were not so 
much different from the other flocks except 
that these hens had all the clover leaves 
they could consume.—I. J. M., Ind 
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You take no risk me 
whatsoever in or- | upto 1000 Egg. Incubatorsm 
dering direct from this Aa ys of California Redwood, double 
ad. isconsin Ma- Beis / f walls with air space between, 
chines have been on a double glass doors, hot water 
the market over 20 heat, copper tanks and boilers, 
years and are sold on self-regulating,shippedFreight 
a 30 days’ trial-money Paid east of Rockies at,follow- 
back guarantee. Send ing surprisingly low prices. 
for new 1925 Catalog. - “s 
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Calif. Redwood 
Natural Finish 





' Sreoaer 
co Ege incubator $19.25 with 140 Chick Brooder, both $ ALG 7s 





15.75 with 180 “ “ i 
« bad 22.75 with 250 “ “ 31.00 
« ba 30.75 with 42 Inch Canopy Broader, « 44.75 
= “ 45.00 with 42 “ “ 59.50 
a ba 91.50 with 52 “ “ “ “ c 





Freight Paid East of Rockies 


If you want a Canopy Brooder with the 140,3am 
180, or 250 Egg Incubators, the prices are: 


140 Egg,with 24 in.CanopyBrooder, $22.25 
180 “ “ 32in “ “ 28.25 
250“ “ 32in. “ “ 34.90 


Machines are shipped complete, set up ready 
to use with all fixtures and guaranteed to 
“=; you og sense Dome phn mae 7 in natural 
color of the Redwood—not painted to cover up t 
shoddy material. Absolutely the best values 8 Sa hese te write for 100) PREM entalos 
ever offered. Order today. which gives detailed description. 


WISCONSIN WICKLESS OIL BURNING COLONY BROODERS 


For those who prefer a Wickless Oil Burnin 

PREPAID Canopy Brooder, here is the BEST you can 1 
Automatic Control—can’t go out—can’t over- 
flow—no_ wicks to carbon—burns steady blue 
flame. When ordered alone they are shipped 
24 ch Me Prepaid. Sreoder, 

inch etel Canopy 125 et only S Be + 
32-inch Metal Canopy Brooder, 300 Chick, onl 
tisk Metal Gonepy breeder, ‘500 Chick, oly ize 
§2- inch Metal Canopy Brooder, 1000 Chick,only 19.75 


WISCONSIN INCUBATOR COMPANY, Box12 , RACINE, 
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This vital problem in hatching has baf-| fers to all interested, FREE OF 
7 i poultry raisers for years, but now | CHARGE, a pa on this lot 
thelr causes and ag correction bave | To those interested in better hatches and 
been discovered. L. N. Porter, inventor of | stronger chicks this treatise will be most 


HEAT valuable. His literature contains inter- 
= | PORTER. oe OR esting and accurate Incubator compari- 
sons. Shows how ta increase poultry 


spent 30 years in ees and experi- | profitsand treats many pou 
menting along these lines. He now of-! subjects, sent free—but write today. L. N. Porter 


SIZES = PORTER INCUBATOR COMPANY, 1784Porter Bidg., SLAIR, NEBRASKA 


How Much Is This Magazine Worth To You? 


Frequently we receive letters from subscribers who say that a single 
suggestion in Successful Farming has been worth $100 or more to them. One 
man says he stopped losing money and began to make money because of one 
article on poultry. Each copy contains similar helps on various farm activities. 
Re sure to look thru every copy carefully to find the articles that will help 
you. See the index on page 3. 
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For Strong Chicks and 
More of Them Use the 
“SUCCESSFUL” INCUBATOR 


This is proved by the “Successful” 32 
ear record. You want the “Success- 
ul" for a sure success this year. Sell 

more eggs chickens help feed 

the world. 


“6 SUCCES SFUL a7 imcusaron or 


Write me a postal for book and prices. mseain — 
ers will be ty, guic ‘kly from our Eastern Wareh: 
“SUCCESS & 

Sprouters forniel } ae food— 
make hens lay in winter. Ask 
your nearest dealer, or maila 
postal. Get our offer. 


5. S. Gilcrest, Pres. 
Des Moines Incubator Co || 


464 Second $1., Bes Momea, lows 
Progresswe Incubator Co., Box 85, Racine, Wis. 
12Mos. = 
Poultry Advocater:i20c are DUCK AND ANCONA 300K 


Our 33rd year. Helpful, interesting articles each month mak equbiaptics. 
by expert poultry writers, 7 7 reputation. Send FF 2's. "EE eav 
x ate hae 


Great 









|] $50 for 15 - re 


California Red wood case—Double walls. Copper 
Hot Water Tank. Self regulation automatic ven- 
tilator. Deep nursery. Tested Thermometer. Egg 
Tester. Everything complete—set u guaranteed. 
With 155 Chick Hot Water Br er only $14.25. 
Order direct 














25e¢ today for 12 mos. trial, or only $1.00 for 4 years. 


American Poultry Advocate, Dept.S, Syracuse, WN. Y. 

















WHAT OF BLOOD-TESTED CHICKS? 
ECENTLY I was privileged to listen to 
spirited discussions by chicken disease 
doctors from several states, poultrymen 
and hatcherymen, most of whom had had 
experience with testing hens for bacillary 
white diarrhea. Since so many hatchery- 
men and breeders are referring to it in 
their advertising, a layman’s interpreta- 
tion of these discussions may clear the 
water some for farmer chick buyers. 

A.V. Davis of Hancock county, Indiana, 
reported that in that county in 1923, from 
a certain number of flocks there were 
hatched 16,000 chicks and out of that en- 
tire number, 6,665 or forty-one percent 
of the total were raised. Later all these 
flocks were tested and the reactors re- 
moved. In 1924, from them 11,000 chicks 
were hatched and of them, 7,000 or sixty- 
four percent were raised. Testing appar- 
ently increased the number raised by 
twenty-three percent. 

To be even more specific. One flock 
in Hancock county was tested and twenty- 
seven birds out of every hundred were 
removed as reactors. The year before the 
owners raised sixteen percent of their 
chicks, the year after testing, they raised 
sixty-two percent. 

In another flock, 1,250 chicks were 
hatched in 1923, and sixteen percent of 
these were raised. In 1924, after testing 
the flock, sixty percent of the chicks 
hatched were raised. 

Here are the figures on a white wyan- 
dotte flock of 140 hens. In 1923, from this 
flock the owner hatched 2,400 chicks— 
an eighty percent hatch. At the end of 
three weeks only 140 chicks remained. 
A blood test showed that eighty percent 
of the hens were infected. A test of the 
140 chicks showed all but thirty-eight of 
them to be infected. In 1924 there were 
but 120 hens in this flock yet the test 
showed but six percent infection. Last 
spring, out of 1,000 chicks hatched from 
this flock, 800 of them were raised. 

Believes In Testing 

R. D. Girard of Tipton county has been 
a pioneer in testing for bacillary white 
diarrhea all the flocks that supplied his 
hatching eggs. The first year the average 
reaction of all flocks was fifteen and a half 
percent, ranging in individual flocks from 
zero to forty percent. On the second test, 
he got all combinations and the average 
percentage of reactors was greater the 
second year than it had been the first. 

Doctor Saylor of Wabash county got 
twenty-three percent reactors the first 
year. The next year three of the flocks 
that reacted came back with even more 
reactors than they had the first year. 
However, one flock with but two reactors 
in the first test came clean on the second. 

A Hoosier who has had a lot of experi- 
ence with bacillary white diarrhea testing 
is Andrew Nussbaum of Jasper county. 
In 1921 Nussbaum tested 237 birds in one 
farm flock that showed thirty percent of 
the birds infected. In 1923 this same 
flock of birds showed thirty-eight percent 
infection. Another flock of 308 birds 
showed eight percent of reactors in 1921 
and but three percent in 1924. Another 
flock of 185 hens in 1922 showed fourteen 
percent of reactors but in 1924 it showed 
twenty-three percent. In both of the 
cases where infection was found so much 
worse the second test, the males being 
used showed heavy infection and Nuss- 
baum believes that the males were largely 
responsible for reinfecting the flock. 

Nussbaum’s records covering several 
flocks indicate that when the first test 
shows more than ten percent reactors the 
next test is likely to show evgn more, and 
he has adopted a policy of accepting no 
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hatching eggs from any breeding flock 
that does not show less than ten percent 
of reactors. 

Another man reported that the disease 
showed up more in chicks hatched in in- 
cubators and brooded with brooders than 
chicks hatched and brooded by hens. 
Which is what might be expect This 
should serve as a warning to those who 
hatch with small incubators to see that 
they are thoroly disinfected each time 
before putting in another hatch of eggs. 
The same is true of brooders, they should 
be thoroly cleaned out before the chicks are 
put in in the spring to destroy any germs 
of wen y A white diarrhea that may have 
persisted from the year before. 

L. P. Doyle of the veterinary depart- 
ment of Purdue university has done out- 
standing work with bacillary white diar- 
rhea. In reviewing this work, which was 
started some years ago, Doyle states 
that he can see that progress is being made 
and that poultrymen cannot hope to 
clean up their flocks with a single test. 
Doyle did not attempt to explain how 
bacillary white diarrhea spreads from one 
fowl to another, but he believes it does. 

Various amateurs with the test reported 
that some hens would react one day and 

o free the next but Doctor H. J. Stafseth, 

acteriologist at the Michigan agricul- 
tural college, who has made thousands of 
tests, says that if the test is properly 
made, the same bird will show reaction 
day after day except in well advanced 
cases. 

There is no secret in the fact that some 
hatcherymen do not believe in blood 
testing. However, it is fair to say that 
eighty-nine percent of those who have had 
the test carefully made have had a higher 
percentage of chicks to live after testing 
than before. 





The sturdy kind make the profits 


Doyle says: “It will take years to clean 
up this disease, just as it has taken years 
to get smallpox and diphtheria under con- 
trol, but the disease is present in most 
farm flocks and there is no use trying to 
talk it out of existence. The only thing 
to do is to go right ahead testing, year 
after year.” 

What can we farmers expect when we 
buy “blood-tested” chicks? We must 
assume that those who advertise blood- 
tested chicks have really had each hen and 
cock bird in the breeding flocks tested. 
But blood testing cannot take the place 
of good feeding and careful brooding. In 
our own experience with 2,200 blood- 
tested chicks last spring, the number 
raised is higher in proportion than ever 
before. ra 

While the appearance of the disease 
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itself has ‘some angles too complicated for 
a layman to pass upon, chicks that die in 
the first five or six days are under 
suspicion and the owner may learn some- 
thing by cutting them open. Bacillary 
white diarrhea in the young chick gener- 
ally manifests itself in an enlarged liver 
and heart. There are also hens in the 
flock that get so badly infected with the 
disease the ovaries show discolorations. 
A competent veterinarian should always 
be asked to verify your conclusions but I 
hold that it is up to each poultry keeper to 
know just as much as possible on his own 
account. 

In the meantime, bacillary white 
diarrhea is a real germ disease and one 
that exists pretty generally in flocks of 
chickens all over the country. We cannot 
talk it out of existence sak: testing blood 


from each hen offers the only open avenue 
of escape from its inroads.—I. J. M., 





PULLET FLOCKS LAY WELL 


An eighty percent egg production in 
November for pullets is the record made 
by flocks at the University of Wisconsin 
this year. “Good stock, good feed and 

ood feeding methods,”’ is the brief way 

. G. Halpin, head of the poultry depart- 
ment, explains the very good results. The 
method used in feeding these pullets may 
easily be adopted on any farm. 

At daylight one-third of the daily allow- 
ance of scratch grain is scattered in the 
litter. At noon a light feed of wet mash 
is given along with some green feed. At 
3:30 the flock gets the remaining two- 
thirds of the scratch feed. Water and 
skimmilk are kept before the pullets all 
the time and if the weather is cold, the 
liquids are warmed. The scratch feed con- 
sists of wheat, three parts by weight, 
corn, two parts, and oats, one part. 

Mash, lime rock grit and oystershells 
are within easy reach constantly. At least 
one pound of mash to two of scratch feed 
must be consumed, says Halpin. Some- 
times it is necessary to omit the morning 
scratch feed for a while to force mash con- 
sumption. The mash is mixed of 100 
pounds each of bran, middlings, ground 
corn, ground oats and meatscrap. 

The green feed is mostly cabbage, which 
is suspended from the ceiling. This method 
keeps the green feed out of the litter and 
gives the pullets exe cise. 


GOOD FEED MEANT MORE MONEY 

Mrs. S. J. Howard of Henderson county, 
Kentucky, finds that a farm flock will pay 
if the hens are given good feed and man- 
agement. Mrs. Howard keeps a detailed 
record of receipts and expenses and for the 
ten months ending with August 31, 1914, 


her flock of hens that has aver 135, 
have made her a cash return of 55 
not counting gains in inventory. Total 


receipts for the ten months were $932.89, 
while expenses were $386.34. 

Mrs. Howard gives the hens all they 
want to eat and provides them with a dry 
mash containing tankage. “Until we com- 
menced to give our hens enough feed, the 
were not profitable,” says Mrs. | wtene | 
“but since we have been feeding well and 
keeping records, we know that a small 
farm flock gives a good account of itself.” 
—I. J. M., Ind. 


It is a pretty good idea to handle and 
train the poultry you intend to take to the 
shows so the birds can be handled without 
fright or protest. It may make a differ- 
ence in the awards. 
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Money from chickens raised the 
Old pasty wey Oe he > 


ag 


You, Too, Can Make Big Extra Eareins gs 


Among other thi ngs, 01 one 
rusty helped Mrs. Cla 

ence Lee Grantville, Kan, 
get this Ford 


from Poultry with “OLD TRUSTY” 


As a good many readers of Farm Journal 
know, we build and sell Old Trusty Incu- 
bators and Brooders. But the most im- 
portant side of our business is to HELP 
our customers make profits with our ma- 
chines. Each year we write and print our 
Annual Catalog with this thought in mind. 

Let Me Send You Our New Book FREE, written 
from an experience of 32 years. I will also quote you my 
special “early-buyer” price on Old Trusty, and tell you 
why it is better than others and why you can 


H. H. JOHNSON 
“The Incubator Man” 


Let Old Trusty Bring Your Family Money, 
Comforts and Pleasure 


If you want to dress better, buy new furniture, send your 
children to an Agricultural College, get a new car or build a 
nicer home for your family—the easiest, surest and quick- 
est way is to raise chickens with an Old Trusty. Mrs. Clar- 
ence Lee, Grantville, Kan., tells in her own way just what 
Old Trusty did for her: “I have been wanting a car for 
several years. I didn’t have the strength  ® crank the old 
car. And my husband couldn’t afford a new one. He me two 


150-egg Old Trustys and a thousand chick Sid a 
coal-burning brooder stove. Now I have my car and 350 





make more money with it. Most folks know 
what a good incubator is for, but Old Trusty 
owners know that they have one of the 
greatest incubators made for producing big 
hatches of strong, healthy chicks every time. 
Mrs. R. D. Banhart, Denning, Ark., wrote: 
**I think it is the best incubator on the 
market for bigger hatches.’’ The reason 
why is in its construction. Even if you never 
saw an incubator before, you could operate 
Old Trusty and make big hatches right from 
the start—and Mr. Robt. 
Collins, Bunker Hill, W. 
Va., and thousands of 
farmers know it by their 
own experience. 


Second Hand Old 
Trusty Selle At 
High Price 
At a farm sale held only 
a few miles from our 


factory at Clay Center, 
a second hand Old 
Trusty ithin 


Buff Orpington pullets. Thanks to OLD TRUSTY.” 

of the happiness Old Trusty 
brought Mrs. Think a of the Prendatdl profits it 
said bee sand tie’ coms ain alt cae ee ae 
year now with the same trustworthy incubator. It 
will be a money-maker for you, too! 


Take a Pencil, Fill Out the Coupon 
and Mail It TODAY 
Whether you hatch with hens, buy baby chicks, or 
are using an old incubator, get our new ca 
with helpful moncy- ideas. I want you to see 
how much you can do and how much more moncy 
ee can make with our new 1925 model Old Trusty. 
want to tell you tytn Ne glee y- an incubator like 
Old Trusty so good, perfect practical at such a 
low price. And for “ ah rT am making a 
special price right now. Send for my low price to early 
buyers, and my newest catalog. Mail the cou 
once. Sincerely, H.H. Johnson, “The Incubator 
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mercial mash, be suse it con- 
tains 10% orf more an 
Pure o— 
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your Gealer in 82 81/3 
bags and 
the aN yourself, 
THE COLLIS BOOK 
FREE Our valuable book 
on poultry feeding 
“Feed from Egg to Market” 
Also your choice of a aix 
months* | Scpaatighion. at our ex- 
pease , to any one of the fourlead- 
ng poultry magazines shown 
below, if you send us thenames 
of twoother poultry raisers. 
Please indicate which 
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investigate before you buy. Incubator made 
Redwood covered with galvanised iron. Double 
Every joint lapped 
and most durabie 
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Money Back ic 


140 Egg incubator with Brooder_ $19.75 
260 Egg incubator alone . . 23.50 
260 Egg Incubator with Brooder 32.90 
You can use the machine for 30 days and ff not satis- 
factory we will refund your money and 

freight charges. Both nachines ship complete 
with all fixtures. Set up ready to use. Write for 
catalog or order direct from this advertisement. 


IRONCLAD INCUBATOR CO. Box 13 Racine, Wis. 















easily and quickly found. 
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THE OHIO MARBLE CO. 
170Ash St., Piqua, Ohic 
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BROILERS PAY FOR PULLETS 

“T have my stakes set for a dollar 
apiece for my broilers,” says Allen G. 
Cummings, farming in Calhoun county, 


Michigan. “It takes early hatching, to be 
sure,”’ Cummings continued, ‘and it takes 
good feeding, but when I can get near a 
dollar each, I can make the broilers stand 
all the expense of rearing the pullets until 
they go into the laying house in the fall.” 
broilers that were hatched March 
23rd, Cummings did not far miss his goal. 
May 3rd, he sold fifty broilers whic 
forty cents per pound brought $39.40. 
And on June 12th, he sold twenty-five 
broilers which at thirty-five cents a pound 
brought a total amount of $22.05. 

It will be seen that the birds Cummings 
sold lacked just a hair of weighing two 
pounds each at six weeks of age. Figures 
tabulated and published by the United 
States department of agriculture show 
that rock cockerels at seven weeks of a 
may be expected to weigh a pound. It 
follows that Cummings got about twice as 
rapid growth on these cockerels as is usual 
with this breed. 

“The first two weeks,” Cummings says, 
“IT give them a mixture made up in the 
proportion of two handfuls of bran ond 
two handfuls of rolled oats mixed up with 
one r I beat the with an 
egg baate r This keeps them from being 
sticky, which makes them mix more easily 
with the millfeeds.” 

Gradually the birds are given more of 
the mash, which consists of a mixture of 
200 pounds of a 26 percent growing mash 
added to 100 pounds each of ground corn, 
ground wheat and ground oats. To each 
500 pounds of such a mixture, 50 pounds 
of charcoal is added to aid in the digestion 
of the food. The grains given the broilers 
on the Cummings’ farm are: whole wheat 
morning and evening and in addition, all 
the broken ear corn they will clean up 
during the day. The broilers have plenty 
of shade and water and have access to a 
pile of marl from which they pick soft 
shells.—I. J. M., Ind. 


ATTACHING BROODER PIPES 


Success with a coal burning brooder de- 
pends somewhat on the attachment of the 
pipe to the roof and the length of the 
chimney. Leaks must be prevented or the 
water will seep down along the pipe and 
may put out the fire. I buy metal flanges 
from my tinner and saw a square hole in 
the roof. Then the device is placed on the 
roof and nailed down with roofing paper 
nails. At the point where it joins the 
roofing paper, the seam is sealed with tar. 

Then a section of pip@ about three feet 


placed on the stove. This makes it easy 
to install the stove or remove it after the 
brooding season. Another three-foot sec- 
tion with a cap slips over the flange on the 
roof and can be left in place thruout the 
year. I find that six feet of stovepi 
makes about the proper draft to keep the 
fire burning moderately. I once used nine- 
foot pipes for a high building and found 
they drew so hard during hard wind- 
storms that it was difficult to keep the 
fires from burning too hot and using up 
the coal before morning. 

The square hole about a foot wide in the 
roof keeps the stove pipe from directly 
touching any wood or roofing paper and 
this cuts down the fire risk. I find that 
the only time the stove pipe becomes very 
hot is when the brooder fire is first started | eahte testes 
with wood. Then it should be watched | S¥SObAwetd ?dae 
carefully. After the hard coal is p 
on the fire, the stove will be hot while the 
pipe is barely warm and then there is 
practically no fire risk around the chim- 





ney. —R. G, K., Mich, 





long can be shoved up into the flange and | - 
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HENS RETURNED $5.07 EACH 

On October 1, 1923, Maude Fleming, a 
Pulaski county farm woman of Indiana, 
put 166 pullets into her laying house. 
During the entire year Mrs. Fleming 
kept account of the total number of eggs 
eaten by the family and also the receipts 
from the flock. The bulk of the eggs were 
shipped to New York. On October 1, 
1924, Mrs. Fleming found that the 
receipts from this flock, counting every- 
thing and calculating the eggs eaten by 
the family at market price, had amounted 
to $776.18. She ended the year with 
140 hens and figuring 153 as the average 
size of flock, this shows a gross return of 
$5.07 per hen. The total receipts for eggs 
alone were $591.88 or $3.86 per hen. Aver- 
age price received for eggs was 31.4 cents 
while average production was 147 eggs per 
hen. 

These hens were not under lights, they 
had only such care as can be given on an 
farm, with fresh water and oystershells 
before them all the time. In addition, 
they had access to a self-feeder which con- 

tained a mash made in the proportions of 
five parts of bran, five of middlings and 
three of tankage. 

“Previous experience taught me,” says 
Mrs. Fleming, “that it never pays to allow 
a mash hopper to go dry, so we were never 
too busy to keep the hopper filled.”’ 

In the morning these hens get a grain 
mixture composed of. two-thirds wheat 
and po oats. This was fed under 
deep straw so they would always have to 
exercise to get it. Mrs. Fleming states 
that she gauged the amount of grain at 
just a little less than they would eat to 
induce exercise and mash consumption. 
Before going to roost, the hens got all the 
broken ear corn they would eat and this 
was timed so they would have opportunity 
to fill up on grain before retiring. 

Mrs. Fleming also gave these hens a 
wet mash at 9 a. m., made by wetting the 
mash mixture mentioned above. When 
she did not give this wet mash, egg pro- 
duction decreased. She knew because she 
was keeping a daily egg record and watch- 
ing it carefully. Thru the cold months last 
winter she also fed the hens oats that 
were germinated in boxes behind the 
stove, three days generally sufficing to 
make the oats sprouts a half-inch long. 

Here is one point that farm flock owners 
may well notice. Even in summer those 
hens were not given free range until four 
o’clock in the afternoon. Mrs. Fleming 
made this telling observation when she 
said: “If you let the hens out in the 
morning, some of them will go off and eat 
with the hogs, others will go to the barn 

and work in the mangers. Very few of 
them will get enough feed of the right kind 
to produce eggs. By keeping them up 
I know how much they are eating an 

can gauge it so they get feed in the right 
proportions so they will lay eggs. And 
the egg record tells me that they do lay 
eggs.” 

To those who say that her. feeding 
methods took time, I would point to the 
facts that the returns were more than 
two dollars a day for every day in the 
year.—I. J. M., Ind. 
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FILL THE HENS UP AT NIGHT 


‘See to it that the hens are good and 
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full when they go to roost,” says H. L. 
Kempster of Missouri. It is important | 
that they get plenty of laying mash all | 
day but when the nights are so long, the | 
hens must be full when they go to roost. 


His plan is to keep the birds fairly 
hungry during the forenoon; give just 
enough grain in the morning to keep them 
interested and actively digging holes in 
the straw. Keep dry mash before them 
all the time. Feed at least one wet mash 
daily at noon, about all the hens will clean 
up in twenty minutes. Just before the 
hens climb on the roosts at night, fill 
them up until their crops are tight. 











A WARM HEALTHY . 
Scratch Shed At 
Assures Steady 


Laying 






Gives Hens Summer Outdoor Benefits INDOORS 
Gives You Big Egg Yield All Winter 


Glass-Cloth is extensively used for 
all poultry house equipment as well 
as storm doors and windows, enclos- 
ing porches for winter, temporary 
greenhouses, hot beds, etc. 


Mail the Coupon Today 


ey and aes 
trial of ofes oF of "15 Bara 38 


ae wit $4. ft.). Will cover scratch 
shed 9x15 feet. USE IT TEN a if not 
satisfied return and your money will be re- 
me - te 56 we send feed ard trial roll. 
M d $5 now for s 
offer. PREPAID PRIC ; by mail—Single 
yd. 50c; 3 yds. at 42c; 10 yds. at 38c; 50 yds. 
at 35c; 100 5 ome at 33¢.; add 3c per yard 
outside U. S. 


Glass-Cloth is truly the eighth wonder of 
the world—the greatest discovery of its 
kind in ages. Keeps hens laying all win- 
ter. Chicks grow faster—reach “‘frying size’’ 
in time for high price markets. Nothing like 
it ever heard of before. Your chickens get 
all the benefits of exercise, sunshine and 
warmth in winter months—indoors. Stay 
healthy, warm—and lay more eggs. 


Made $300 More Last Winter 


“Paid for itself many times over,” writes an 
Illinois farmer. “‘Hens laid almost as well during 
zero weather as they did in summer and I got 
highest prices for eggs during the winter. Early 
chicks grew faster and I caught the high-price 
‘frying size’ market with them. Additional light 
and warmth they get under Glass-Cloth is simply 





mg for it. I made over i — 
strong 1 $300 more last winter after using it for  F 


wonderful, and to think it costs only a sixth of Tenclose $......... Tee, te cond me by 
what glass does. Beats everything I ever saw; I’m Cloned i a iene for thi emount, 
understanding that if I am not satisfied 
by using it. money upon return ; 
Turner Bros. Bladen, Nebr. Dit aliipeessniincandtecetebbincneiicadtae Sen 


R.F D. Box 


Sent on Ten Days’ Trial ia ee “ie > 
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Think 0 This Most makers quote prices 

NOT delivered — you pay 
transportation charges on arrival. My Express 
Paid prices save you ae to _ 50 and you 


Get the BEST ci'sums, Brooder 


at a big saving—one that eng PROVEN in the 
hands of users to be far more dependable, 
SAFER and satisfactory — one that has 


Ten Exclusive Features 
—takes the worry, lossof sleep, drudg- 
ery and wy 4 out of raising baby chicks. 
Its wickless burner is a marvel—no smoke, 
no carbon, no varying flame, no hourly watch- 
ing and care like wick burners. You set the 
flame where you want it and it STAYS. Won't 
=—— go out—overflow—no wick to trim or bother. 


30 Days Trial—Money Back satistiec 


To prove to you the Wisconsin is all we claim we gladly give 30 Days Trial. If it 
does not prove 100% satisfactory you can send it back at our expense and we will refund your 
money without a word. You take no risk—you are the sole judge. 


ORDER DIRECT From This Ad | HERE’S OUR LOW EXPRESS PAID PRICES 


EXPRESS 








24 inch Canopy Grooder, 100 to 130 chicks) $9. 
If you prefer to see our Catalog-Folder | 33 inch Ca B to 300 chicks is <s 
giving full detailed information before | 42 inch Canopy Breeder. 400 to 600 chicks 47.75 
52 inch Canopy Brooder, '600 to 1000 chicks) 19.75 


you order, write for one—it’s free. 


WISCONSIN INCUBATOR COMPANY, Dept. 422, Racine, Wisconsin 













Maple Dale’s Quality Chicks orp huitny selected northars ‘pure bred toeke 


EVERY CHICK A PURE BRED 2s 50 10¢ 500 1000 






s. ¢- White Leghorns, Pure LJ Dale Strain $3.50 $6.50 $12.00 $58.00 $110. 
s. rown Leghorn 4. 7.00 i3 00 120. 
s. ae eds La < White e Rocks ¢: §-33 33. +t 433: 

e w " w w . 
R.c. Red 4 Orpin edWyn. &. 4 17:00 83. 160. 
Light B icrens. w. Sretaorens 6.50 12. 22.00 
As Sorted fore Srotiers 3.00 .00 11.00 53.00 100.00 





Order direct from advertisement, We have a capacity of 150,000 eggs at one 
setting and can make prompt shipment. Reference, Austin National Bank 


Send all orders to MAPLE DALE HATCHERY, Box 40, Austin, Minn. 


SHOEMAKER’S POULTRY BOOK rvz WEBER’ paying ying, BEST 


ax a Old Reliable SHOEMAKER STRAIN best for 36 | & turkeys. ne pure-bred quality. 
«od 
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years; 63 VARIETIES: Big book with paeee S Fowls, Eggs, Baby Chit ai Wwest prices. 
colors, gives facts emedlen Also U noes years experience, with m 100. 
- ye - aK Catalog and Breeders’ Guide 


ree. 
HOEMAKER, hicka, 70 FREEPORT, Seog W.A.Weber, Box 14, Mankato, Minn. 


& 2¢ UP © rene, rs oes | HAMPTONS BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS 


Our 14th season, Hatching this wonder breed, Hardiest, 
MISSOURI CAICKERIES, Ben 674, CLINTON. mo, 





















Handsomest, Greatest Layers, most profitable of all = 
Catalog free. Write today. A.B. Hampton, Box B, Pittstown,N.4. 
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FERTILE @ 


Plan now to raise the fertility aver- 
age of your hatching eggs and get 
them extra early too. Make germ life 
stronger and chick vitality greater with 
this latest triumph in poultry feeding. 
Prove it as poultry authorities and 
poultry raisers everywhere are proving 
it. The Cod Liver Oil and Algarroba 
Meal as combined in this scientifically 
correct mash, work wonders by per- 
fect nourishment that rivals Spring 
outdoor feed and sunshine in health- 
making and egg production. Feed it 
now for surprising results in egg-lay- 
ing. Feed it and see the redder combs, 
the brighter eyes, and greatly in- 
ercased vigor of your breeding stock. 
Plan for successful hatching NOW! 


CHAMBERLAIN’S 


PERFECT 


COD LIVER OIL 
EGG MASH 


Spee cooke t supply you, buy direct. Send 
50 doofer con't, supply oa, buy diet. for 
100 b. sack, Freight Prepaid East of the Rockies, 
F. B. CHAMBERLAIN COMPANY 
178 Vine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Maker of Feeds—Best for 40 Years 








Use Oakes Incubators/ 
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For big 
hatches of strong, 
healthy chicks use WW 
Oakes Hot WaterIn- “ 
cubators. Made of 
metal throughout— 
durable, sanitary, 
easy to operate. Extra 7 
good lamp, heater 
von liltbel Spec harning In 100-egg 

ou 
Ask for incubator fol No. 88. =) 
in the complete line of Oakes quality poultry. 
supplies—hoppers, fountains, feeders, eto. 
for general catalog No. 32. 


oa. 
Oakes M electuring Company 


367 Dearborn 


American Poultry Journal 
Best 


Oldest, Largest and 
4 7275r 25 cts. 
1Yr.7%5c @YEARS $1 syrs.82 


verages over 100 pages issue — tells 
how to feed. oase pnd breed; we to bosure high Z 
: how to 
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drink 
The “NEW OHIO” INCUBATOR 
it’s One That You'll Like 


Fas 2 Mew Patented Otroulating Mot Water The Sect inowbater Mad 


that’s got other in the world 
brat for S Toutes of Stone. Ohioks. 
3, to hold on the “dot™ 


Rone Setter 
tor your od ome Write WOW tor partcutare 
@EO. J. WETTSOHURAOK, LA FAYETTE, IND. és 















Poultry ,meriganbe€SSONS 
Hick Water Pureing — 


oe FREE gt = 
hn for Hatching, Special A = E ‘ 
J. W. MILLER CO., Box 24 Rockford, tt. 


57 Varelies Coste aR Fe 
louse, Embden,  B, Rod Ching loess: 








. Muscovy, Ind. Runner 
Guineas, Incubators, Bi coders. 


Pekin 
Brock, exw. baby chicks. Catalog Free. 
THEO. FRANZ, 


Bex 52, Good Thunder, Mins, 
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COLD REDUCES HATCHES 
George Overman of Grant county, Indi- 


ana, gives his experience of last winter, 
showing that great changes in temperature 
cause a tremendous decrease in hatcha- 
bility. “We had several pens of breeding 
birds in small houses on the slope of the 
hill. There was a small stove in each house 
and these were fired up in cold weather. 
During that cold snap last winter the 
fires in some of the houses went out. 

“We took note of this and when the 
hatch from the various was in 
the incubator trays, it was found that the 
hatchability from pens in houses where the 
fire had gone out was from 10 to 25 percent 
lower than the a of from 
hens that had not been su ‘ected to such 
ed ae bop etn, the ne 

ility of the id by these pens did not 
come back all the rest of the season.” 

Overman fed mash and in to these 
hens and semisolid Sasheentiiie Qnee a day. 
He believes that ownersshould see to it that 
the breeding hens are protected from sud- 
den changes in temperature.—I. J. M., Ind. 


THE CARE AND FEEDING OF 
WINTER LAYERS 
Continued from page 77 


a hen’s ration is grit. Few hens will con- 
sume over three-fourths of a pound of 


+ all that the av 
disadvantage in grinding food for 


at a 
digestion. 

Oystershell does not act efficiently as 
grit but is essential for the formation of 
egg shells. Limestone is not so efficient 
in this respect but if non-magnesian, it is 
a very fair substitute. The annual con- 
sumption of oystershell for a flock of one 
_ ea re ay P cadpmeg x be 
three hundred pounds if they are laying 
well and have no other souce of calcium 
carbonate. 


Hens, like other animals, require a 


certain amount of salt. In more than 
very limited amounts, , salt is 
poisonous to poult A safe rule is to 


ad iy aah. hone 
unds 0: m: i ity ma 
be doubled without risk if it is t avely 
mixed with the feed. The smaller amount 
seems to be sufficient under all ordinary 
a h 
ve eggs wel g two ounces eac 
contain about a rene, water. This is 
at the rate of two pounds of water for 
each pound of egg solids. In practice it 
will be found that hens need at least as 
many pounds of water as they are given 
pounds of total feed. One reason why 
some farm flocks do not lay more eggs is 
that they are not given cient water to 


In winter it is well to take tho chill from 
the drinking water so that the hens will 
drink more readily. In summer, on the 
other hand, the water supply should be in 
the —_* in order that it may be as cool 
as e. 

uring winter the hens will need a 
relatively large proportion of scratch feed 
because some of it must be used for body 
heat. Gradual reduction of the 
grain allowance during the spring 
summer enco the hens to eat more 
mash, with the result that egg production 
is kept up during the summer and early 
fall when the natural tendency is toward 
poet Gael See Come. When hens sto 
laying in the fall, they eat much less 
than they have been eating previously, 
and it is then a good plan to increase the 
grain allowance ually so that the hens 
will keep in flesh. 

For those who desire a plan of feeding 
to follow while acquiring the necessary 





it in a year and probably a half-pound youehol 
‘ € hen on range re-| breeds; also 
quires. Without it, however, she will be | "552 
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SQUAB BOOK FREE 


prices ever known. 
te at once for bis free book Gallien naz: 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 614 H 














QUALITY Chicks « Fees 


Giiaasart Pe 


varieties. 
pe m ceveees daily. Catalog Free. 
Farms, Columbia, Mo. 
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4c. H Northern raised 
Poultry fucks, chickens, guineas, baby ‘chicks. tnsube: 
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BROODERS 


‘Q,HE Dependable Incubators 
and Brooders are built to as- 
sure the hatchingof every hatch- 
able egg and to properly care 
for the little chicks. At the same 
time we have been successful In 
combining such quality of design 
R and materials that the poultry 
ea raiser is put te the least possible 
Our work and expense. 

The old hen gets off her nest gtv- 
lo ue nt complete ventilation to the 
eges. Likewise the Dependable 

is built to give complete venti- 
sengesfal nea oe Need oe nd 

a‘ ion. ov 
tration below with the iitding ua” —_ 


ae 


mucn® 
VALUABLE 
INFORMATION 


To- Ye 


I73 YOURS FOR 
Tre ma” 
DEPENDABLE 
INCUBATOR Co. 
065 mo:mes, Owe 


FEED MILL Sip 


(Sold with or without elevator) if 
Crush ear corn (with or with- ) 
out husks) and grind al! kinds si! 
of small grain, Have conical- my 

grinders. Different from 
all Shale. Handiest tooperate and HM) ‘ 
Lightest Running (isn) Ge 


Ten sizes, 2 to 25-horsepower 


BOWSHER ., rr 
( 
tl 





STAR MATING 


8.C.Tom Barron 
hite 








No § Cox pacobens 


Wickless burner, hot blue 
flame. Nosmoke. Nosoot. 
No coal or ashes tocarry. 
You startit and then you 
forget abot it. BUY 
ON INSTALLMENT 
PLAN. if you want to. 
FREE catalog explains all. Write for it today. 


INTER-STATE SALES CO. 218 Ash St., Tipton, Ind 


Fino THE UNPROFITABLE HENS 


with Sure Trip Traps. Fits any nest. 
Sample 35c—3 for $1.00 Postpaid. 


Book on Trap Nest ing Free. 
PARFREY MFG. CO. Box 229, Richland Center, Wis. 


PFILES 60 VARIETIES 


of Land and Water Fowls. Incubators and 
Brooders. Send 2 centstamp for my large 
catal Prices right. Satisfaction Guar- 

. Bex 610. Heary Pfile, Free us 


STOCK 


BABY CHICKS *2éé5 


lar end tare broods free purebred, bea togers. 
—_——— . Prices very low. Catal 
urray MoMurray, Box 37 Webster City, lowa. 


anh mbhnntenmna 
Fine, purebred chickens, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, fowls, 
— baby ob ai. Prices low. 
try. catalog, 5c. 
ks se es SSeS SS 


Ameri finest poul 
A. A. “aun MAUSTIN, N. MINNESOTA 


>) Oy. Ga ae elisa mi uicis) 
an wee, 2, F8 flaatret eer Full Weg Haaket.* , egttign vinter. —— 
indianapolis Ind. 


SaLAsie POULTR TRY JOURNAL . Dept. 

You will find a great = of valuable 
information and instruction about 
farm equipment, etc. in the adver- 
tisements as well as in the editorial 
features of this issue which will be 
profitable from general knowledge 
as well as a financial consideration. 
Read them. 
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experience on which to base their judg- 
ment, the following schedule of approxi- 
mate amounts of scratch grain per hun- 
dred hens per day may be of some help. 
It is assumed that a mash such as previ- 
ously described will be kept before the 
hens at all times. If a mash containing 
no corn meal or ground oats is to be used, 
the amounts of scratch feed per day should 
be increased accordingly. 





Month Morning | Evening 





vit Qts. | Otes. 
November to February,| 2 to4 
DINE oo 0s awe co 
: 6 to7 
April and May........ 2 5 


Bette Ji. vt eedve cc 1 
September and October 1 





The change in amounts will not, of 
course, come abruptly on the dates indi- 
cated as may be inferred from the sched- 
ule, but should be made very gradually. 
Sudden changes in rations are likely to 
throw the hens off feed. In the case of a 
very late-laying flock, the amounts sched- 
uled for October should be continued into 
November. 

The practice of using some artificial 
light in the poultry house during the 
winter months is becoming quite general 
among commercial poultrymen. Many 
profitable by this means. The use of | 
hen’s working day tends to approximate 
spring conditions, and makes possible a 
greater food consumption than would 
otherwise occur. The mixture suggested 
in this article need not be changed when 
lights are used, but the method of feeding 
must be adapted to the method of lighting 
used. Particularly must the time of feed- 
ing be arranged to fit the lighting plan. 

If the lights are to be turned on at 
five o’clock in the morning, grain for the 
morning feeding may be scattered in the 
litter after the hens have gone to roost. 
Fresh water should be supplied at the same 
time if a non-freezing "fountain i is avail- 
able. Hot water put into an insulated 
drinking fountain late at night will still 
be slightly warm when the hens get off the 
roost early in the morning. Favorable 
results can , Gol be expected from arti- 
ficial lighting unless special attention is 
given to the water supply. 

Perhaps a simpler plan than providing 
the early morning feed and one that is 
almost as effective is to give the hens 
an evening lunch at about eight-thirty or 
nine o’clock. With this plan a light feed- 
ing of grain is given at the usual time, 

rhaps an hour before dark, and then a 
ieesiie grain feeding by artificial light. 
This late feeding is perhaps best given in 
troughs so that the hens can get it 

uickly altho it may be fed in litter if 

saived. In a very short time the hens 
will learn to come off the roosts when the 
lights are turned on, eat their grain and 
go back to the roosts before the lights 
are turned off. 

Care should be taken not to over- 
stimulate the. hens by the use of artificial 
lights. A production of more than forty 
eggs daily from each hundred hens during | * 
the winter months may be disastrous in 
that it may result in a spring molt. Ex- 
treme car? should also be used when arti- 
ficially lighting flocks that are to be used 
for breeding. It is considered sound prac- 
tice to let the breeding hens have free 
range all winter and liberal grain feeding 
without artificial lights, while the pullets 
may be confined and fed under artificial 
illumination for high winter egg produc- 
tion. In this, as in most other problems of 
management, experience is the best guide. 
Feeding hens by rule is rarely a success. 
Make up your mind to follow a system in 
caring for your flock but do not follow it 
blindly. Only on this basis can you hope 
for consistently profitable results, 








farm flocks could be made somewhat more | 


artificial illumination to lengthen the | 


SAW LOGS AND FELL TREES 
THIS QUICK, EASY WAY 


WITTE Log-Saw Does the Work of 
10 Men at 1/20 the Cost— 
Saws 25 Cords a Day. 


You can clear your place easily and 
quickly with a dependable log and tree 
saw that delivers a big surplus of power 
necessary to fast sawing. 


Such an outfit is the Witte Log-Saw which 
has met such sensational success. The WICO 
Magneto equipped Witte is known as the 
standard of power saws—fast cutting, with a 
natural ‘‘arm-swing'’ and free from the usual 
log-saw troubles. It burns kerosene, gaso- 
line or distillate so economically that a full 
day's work costs only twenty-two cents. 


Hundreds of Witte users make big money 
every year from their outfits, as payment for 
felling trees and sawing logs is very good. 


Magneto 
yA Magneto, 


Wm. Middlestadt, Iowa, reports that the 
| Witte has replaced forty men using buck- 
saws. Hundreds of users saw as much as 
twenty-five cords a day. 

Mr. Witte says that the average user of a 
Witte Log and Tree saw can make easily 
$50.00 a day with the outfit and so confident 
is he that he offers to send the complete com- 
bination log and tree saw on ninety days’ 
free trial to anyone who will write to him. 
The prices are lowest in history and under 
the method of easy payments spread over a 
year only a few dollars down puts the Witte 
to work for you. 

If you are interested in making more 
money sawing wood and clearing your place 
at small cost, write Mr. Witte today at the 
Witte Engine Works, 6616 Witte Bldg., Kan- 
gas ote, ‘o., or 6616 pues, Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for full details this remarkable 
offer. You are under no obligation by writing. 











- MEN 18 UP, * become 
RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 


TRAVEL SEE YOUR COUNTRY 


$1600 TO $2300 A YEAR 
Steady Work @” Franklin Institute 
Bal Coupes Rochester, N. Y. 


Today a tof me by return mail how I 
Sure tion as Railway Postal 
Clerk. H+ 'y ist of other Government 
jobs, and free sample examination coaching 

ns. 











EASY TO SELL GROCERIES, 


Paints, Automobile olls, roofing, radio sets and full tine 
of perfumes and toilet articles to consumers fromsam 

No cagetal or experience necessary, steady 

work. Commissions advanced. Satisaction guaranteed. 
52 yearsin business. Write for full particulars. 
LOVERIN & BROWNE CO., Wholesale Gr 

1766 S. State St., Chicago, Illinois. 











All of these advertisements are guaranteed 
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amount of zinc right 

i . Two to three times 

aa coating means ees octet nr 
*«Galvannealed” Fence is always marked 


for it—buy it. 






(No Extra Price) Send, for, Oficial Proof 
In no other fence can you find ail of these points: Siuare Deal lasts Jor lo 
@) is mixed in with picket tie wires require ny any Jarm 
the steel which makes it resist fewer posts— is always =, > 
rust twice as long. (2) Pat- £ one tin a9 eas i = 9 Se 
ented * ta my! om (6) Famous not to slip. lator figures interest, farm- 
—t— this —— ey gauge wires R ing costs ond answers 
wire making it the longest Well crimped line wires, 7 
of the farm fences. firmly gr to stiff pr 4 
Red Strand identifies wires, the knot 
Square never Deal 
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HERE’S what you get when you ask your 
dealer for Zinc Insulated American Fence— 












Superior quality steel, smoother, rounder 
wires drawn bythe most skilled wire drawers 
in the world—and more zinc on the wires 
which adds many years to service. These 
features mean better looking, longer lasting 
fence and saving money in years of service. 
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Ask your dealer i 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Chicago New York Boston Dallas Denver 








If you have an in @ - write Send Model or drawing for 
INVENTORS « or our guide bo “HOW TO prelim inet? Examination 
ORT Yot D PATENT Send i ref- 


erences. Best resulta. . —---?- 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, 644 GSTREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


and we w fy our 


Dn on' 
RANDOLP 
WASHINGTON. S é 


model or sketch and descriptic 
opinion of its patentable nature. 
Dept "32 








Take advantage of the time and money- saving conveniences offered thru our ad columns. 
You are safe in responding to advertisements in Successful Farmine for we guarantee them. 
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VENTILATING POULTRY HOUSES 

Poultry can stand much cold if the air 
in the poultry house is still and not too 
damp. Ventilation of farm poultry 
houses is done by having the back and 
sides tight and the front so arran that 
fresh air can enter as well as sunshine. A 
general rule for the arrangement of the 


poultry house front is to allow a square 
foot of glass to sixteen square feet of floor 
space. A square foot of open front pro- 


tected by curtains is allowed for each 
eight square feet of floor space. 

A farm poultry house 20x20 containing 
400 square feet of floor space would, 
therefore, need about 50 square feet of 
open front and 25 square feet of glass. 
The glass might consist of two windows, 
each four feet high and three feet wide. 
One window would go near the corner of 
each end of the front of the house. The 
open front space, consisting of 50 square 
feet, can be arranged between the windows 
in the es of the front. . 

me poultrymen use muslin curtains 
altho the muslin is soon filled with dust 
and does not eu air to pass thru too 
well. I have had good success with cur- 
tains made of the porous bagging material 
which comes in feed sacks. A very simple 
drop curtain can be made by taking two 
narrow boards of a length call to the 
width of the o front space. Nail the 
feed bags to the boards. Then nail one 
board to the top of the window. 

Roll up the lower board, sacks and all, 
and attach it with a small wire hook to the 
top of the window. At the fgg of a 
severe wind or snowstorm, drop the lower 
board and the sacks will fall over the 
front. The board can be hooked down 
with the same wire hook that holds it up. 
These porous sacks will permit fresh air 
to enter the house but will keep out stron 
drafts that might reach the roots. It will 
road a. the snow — ee ae the 

ouse and soaking the scratching litter.— 
R. G. K., Mich. 


TROUGHS FOR MASH 


For mash feeding 
some poultrymen 
favor the shallow 
trough rather than 
the big self-feeder. 
The shallow trough 
has the advantage of 
being lighter, afford- 
ing more feeding 

_— and being more 
§ cheaply constructed. 
| The proportion of 

mash feed to grain is 
| important, hence 

many poultrymen 
favor the shallow trough because when 
using this they measure an exact check 
on the amount of mash the hens are get- 
ting. 

I have measured several of these shallow 
trough feeders in various henhouses and 
will give the dimensions that are appar- 
ently most satisfactory. Make the box 
ten inches wide and the boards at the 
side eight inches high. The ends of the 
trough extend up so the bottom of the 
notch sawed into the center of the end is 
six inches vertically from the side boards. 

The diagram also shows the center roller 
which is made from blocks of wood with 
four pieces of quarter round running the 
whole length of the trough. If the flock is 
small or if a small feeder will do, only 
two end blocks are needed. If the trough 
is ten feet long, an extra block is needed 
in the center. The screw put into the cen- 
ter of each of the end blocks form an axle 
on which the roller revolves and the flange 
on the head of the screw soon wears a 
furrow in the end board thus keeping the 
roller in place. This roller is easily re- 
moved for filling the trough and on account 
of it revolving, the hens will not perch 
on it and foul the feed.—I. J. M. 
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CANNIBALISM 

Last spring I bought 500 leghorn chicks 
from a hatchery and had high hopes of 
raising most of them as I had experimented 
the year before and had raised eighty-nine 
out of one hundred. Alas for my hopes! 
The chicks ate and grew well, but they 
started at once to eat one another. a Aap Zl 

They began by pecking at each others’ mn BY 
toes and feet and on the base of the wings. fl ay duit ‘ Mae? — 
I watched them closely and gave them 
everything in a well-balanced ration. 
Still the killing grew worse, from two or 
three a day to eight and ten. I consulted 
many chicken books and received bushels 
of advice. The hatchery from which | 
bought them said to put them in the dark. 
I did and when I let them out to feed, they 
were soon tearing at one another. I 
spent my whole time rescuing those slight- 
ie yee so that eay would baal ae = ; Fae oe ; SS We) 
cilled. They seemed to take a fiendis pe ee <peameentase  y TNa 
delight in pecking in bloodthirsty bar- = . <= _ Ma 
barity at each others’ feet until the victim 
fell flat and they pecked him to death. This 
would take about five minutes. 

I live on a farm and gave them a large 
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Tractor Performance Improved 
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range of green grass and plenty of angle- Ke . 
worms, but the number of killed rose as ae. Further Refinements Produce 
high as seventeen in one day. By now I >) Much More Power 
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had lost over sixty by this cannibalism. 

I set to watching them carefully and 
found that they nearly always started on 
the ones with pink feet. Was this because 
they looked like worms? I am sure I don’t 
know. The ones with the darker feet 
seemed to escape. I had a fine collection 
of those with maimed feet and wings and 
was treating them one day with iodine 
when I had an inspiration. The iodine 
which I used for healing made their feet a 
deep brown. 

I dipped all the light footed ones in 
iodine and it stained them a heavy tan. 
Almost instantly the cannibalism was 
arrested. The killing dropped from fifteen 
a day to two and then for several days to 
no casualties. Every once in a while the 
cannibalism broke out afresh and the 
victim was at once dipped in iodine.—Mrs. 


G. H. M., 





With a reputation already earned for superior 
efficiency, economy, dependability and durability, 
Case tractors now step definitely into the lead for 
power per dollar of cost. 

This triumph of Case engineering is established 
beyond question by recent official tests. With even 
greater fuel economy the Case tractor now gives you 
about 20 per cent more power for your money. 

To indicate clearly this substantial increase in 
power, new ratings are necessary. The new Case 
18-32 replaces the 15-27, and we now build a 25-45 
instead of the 22-40. These more powerful tractors 
have been produced—with no change in bore and 
stroke, no additional weight and no increase in price. 

Any Case dealer or salesman can give you copies 
of the official test data and tell you how this remark- 
able increase in power was obtained. Get the facts! 

Before you buy any tractor, no matter how well 
presented, find out what this latest Case improve- 
ment means to you in greater usefulness and long 
life per dollar invested. 

Here is POWER — and lots of it—at a price you 
can well afford. 


J. I. Case Threshing Machine se 


Established 1842 


Dept. A24 Racine 


TRACE MARKS MEG VB PAT OFF 


NOTE: Our plows and harrows are NOT the Case plows 
and harrows made by The J. 1. Case Plow Works Co. 
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FIGHTING UNFAIRNESS IN BUSI- 

NESS METHODS 

Continued from page 11 
managers to break their contracts and 
throw the cream supply in a given com- 
munity over to a competing firm. Before 
long this practice became rather general 
and demoralized the cream collecting 
business. Methods similar to those de- 
scribed in the butter package case were 
followed by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the practice was rooted out, to 
the great rellef of all concerned. 

A somewhat more difficult case to han- 
dle was that of a creamery company that 
killed off competition in certain localities 
by over-testing the cream offered. They 
would not openly offer a higher price, but 
Farmer Jones and Farmer Brown gradu- 
ally caught on to the fact that their milk 
tested higher and ye — — were 7 “= 
larger when they delivered to this par- 
ticular — rether yoy any of the EAS] Ny WORKING 
competing buyers. It took some prett snaines 
pte detective work to prove that this And Bu It cs A Power Pump 
company was deliberately over-testing at 164styles— Hog, . Gen- le acting: no crose 
certain stations in order to drive out their} 24 Gates at Wire Mill Prices. ; . heads to ae bree oF 
competitors. After the fact of the over-| posest Indore, valves, cages, 
testing had been established, how was it] Weight ! plosser roda. 
to be shown that this was intentional and Fresh from the Loom ee ’ Send for Catalog 
not merely the result of unskilled testers| Byo% “7 ¥ mK 



























































or incorrect use of the testing apparatus? seen oTTAWA MFG. CO. 
Suffice it to say, however, that this clever Box S0i-ih, Otway Kansas 





deception was also broken up and fair 
competitive conditions restored, to the 
ultimate benefit of the farmer, of course. 

Case after case could be cited in never 
ending variety, if space permitted. But 
enough has been said to indicate the ex- 
tremely valuable work the Federal Trade 
Commission is doing—all the more pre- Lowprices barb wire. Catalog e' 
cious because it seems to be the only gov- era oous, renee, 60. co. 
ernment body that has the courage to 
attack these cases fearlessly, 


FARM FENCE | 


mts a rod for a 2%-in. igs: ] 
itt Fence Freight 
2 Prepaid in Ii. and Ind. 
19¢e in lowa and only slightly @ ihe 
morein other states for freight. 
From Factory to UW: 











ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


a Coats S per Foot sand up. pina Ry 
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po) my my ad M- Cherches, 
Etc. 40 designs. All steel. ou 





Cemeteries, 
Write for FREE Fence Book and New 
Low Pric 
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$4000 Profit 
in 2 Months! 


~ SS) Making and Selling 
ba) Popcorn Crispettes 


G rmoY-y ALEXANDER, of Pennsylvania, made 
$3,000.00 in 4 months. Ira Shook, Flint, took in 
$365.75 in one day. Bram bought one outfit, then 
10 more within a year. Mrs. Lane, Pittsburg, sold 
8000 packagesin one day. J. R. Bert, wrote, 
“only thing I éver bought 
that equaled advertisement.” 
Patil o, cala, writes: 
“Crispettes all you claim and 
then some. Kello 
ahead end of secon 
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WE START YOU IN BUSINESS ! 


Furnish secret formulas, raw material, and equip- 
meat. Small capital required; no experience needed. 


Build Business of YourOwn 


Nolimit to the sale of Crispettes. Everybody likes 
them. It’s a delicious f confection made with or 
without sugar. Write for facts about a business that 
will make you independent. Start in your town. 


Profit $1000 Month Easily Possible 


Send postal for illustrated book offacts Itcontains 
enthusiastic letters from others—shows their places 
of business, tells how and when to start, and al 
information needed. ree. Write now! 


Long-Eakins Co. 136 High St. Springfield, O. 


EARN *2.000 TO 
10.000 A 








AUTO MEN ARE WANTED! 


Why work for one Day? Learn 
auto repairing. I can train you 
uickly for abetterjobor abe 


ness of your own. 


cars! You can be a skilled pechanie and auto ‘electri- 
cian and EARN BIG MONEY dot ing this 

If you are mechan- 
No e ical _——"~ 


to Detroit to school. Learn autos 
hea of t he industry. Wonderful advantages LK 
op to-date equipment, thorough training. 
qumetend course that will start you to success. 


Visit 
tiactories. Write today for facts. A.G. Zeller, Pres. 
4 Automobile Sohoot 
Michigan Sts Le- wed 


MEN WANTED 













Earn Up to 
ri) $125 Per Week 
‘ . Learn Auto and Garage 


business. 

in business Gen pean yourself. We 
train you and start you earning. 
More calls for Greer trained auto- 
mobile men than we can supply. 
pene eves only 8 weeks. 
—- Pe eubserte covered. 








pes rere Expert 


i Will Teach You at Home 


by a simple new system to be an 
Expert Auto Mechanic,so you can 
hold the better positions paying 


$200 to $400 a Month 

Thousands of men I have trained are 
today oaeng good jobs as garage 
mechanics or foremen or are in business for themseives. 
Others are making $8 to $10 a day in spare time doing 
repair jobs for their nei . I place my graduates in 
good jobs i you hy tose id Fag 
chance. Write today for free book. . J. Stas, Pres. 
Lincoin Engineering School, 2411 0: St., Lineoin, Neb. 
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Successful Farmers like Successful Farming. 


‘. J. Gordon Says 











1 fn terms of dividends to the farmers on 
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FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from page 10 


from agricultural products for this year 
will be around $12,000,000,000 as com- 
pared with $11,500,000,000 in 1923-24 
and $9,550,000,000 in 1921-22 The point 
is made in the report that the year’s har- 
vest was the best in five years and altho 
not greatest in point of volume it was the 
finest from an income standpoint. 

“The showing of 1924,” says the report, 
ae agricultural prosperity nearer, 
altho the rovement it represents 
not marked betters me aes pone h to produce any 


e finances of the 
 Sidatieis teaie Billion Mean? 
“Twelve billion dollars” sounds 3 
very big. If — for this reason the 


department of agriculture performed a 
ood service in interpreting this gross 








the capital invested in his land. It means 
only 3.8 percent on the investment, which 
figured m terms of percentages is much 
less than the returns on Class One rail- 
roads for the same period. Here is the 
interpretation of the department of agri- 
culture. It is also a significant com- 
mentary. 

“Income from agriculture has not in 
any year since the price declined in 1920 
sufficed to allow both a commercial return 
on capital and adequate rewards for the 
farmers’ labor, risk and management. Yet 
it has shown a gradual improvement in 
the last three years In 1920, after de- 
ducting operating cost and a wage allow- 
ance for the farmer’s labor, and before 
paying interest on debts, the net income 
on the current values of agricultural 
capital was only 0.6 percent. It increased 
to 1.4 percent in 1921. It made a further 
gain to 3.1 percent in 1922 and 1923. The 
ndicated further improvement to nearly 
3.8 percent for the present crop year does 
represent a very substantial advance from 
the low point of the depression period. 
These returns, however, are made on a 
capital valuation that has been scaled 
down. Thus the real gain is not as large 
as the apparent gain.” 

The Cost of Mail Service 

Expenditure for rural mail service for 
the last fiscal year totaled $86,162,930.34. 
An analysis of the figures disclose that 
the cost of rural delivery has been steadily 
decreasing in the past few years. For in- 
stance, for the last year out of every $1,000 
spent by the post office department only 
$151.09 was spent on rural delivery service 
or 15.68 percent less than was expended in 
the year 1921. In the twelve months for 
which these costs are given there came to 
Washington 1,048 petitions for the estab- 
lishment of new service while only 390 
new routes were granted bringing the 
total number of rural routes in operation | Ome 
up to 44,760. 
During the year a total of 1,853,251 
miles was flown by air mail planes carry- 
ing an estimated total of 60,001,360 pieces 
of mail. A performance percentage of 
95.75 percent was made for the year’s 
| operations. 





BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF DISTANT 
COUNTRIES 
Continued from page 15 


For a distance the road was along the 
| Nile with luxurious vegetation on all sides. 
Soon we came to the entrance to the 
valley and found the house which was 
occupied by Mr. Howard Carter, who is 
given credit for finding the tomb ‘of King 
Tut. Leaving this, the rough road winds 
up thru the desolate valley, for miles. 

It has not rained a drop in this valley for 
seventy-five years and at that time just a 
little sprinkle. The white, chalk-like dust 
is an inch or more thick and when a single 
carriage passes thru it a cloud of dust rises 
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WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES have been saving sur- 
faces for 116 years. Save your 
surfaces with a brush that knows 
the job! Do it with WHITING- 
ADAMS BRUSHES. 

JOHN L. WHITING-). J. ADAMS CO. 
Boston, U.S.A 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 116 
Years and the Largest in the World 


Stop LEAKS! REPAIR BREAKS! 
MAKE LOOSE Parts Sray TIGHT! 


able ae on 
cracked heating 
boilers, radiat- 
ors, pipes,tanks, 
leaky ovens, 








water jackets, loose nuts, 
grease cups and hub — ete. 
You can make 25¢ to saving 
Write for every time—and | without Waiting for 
FREE BOOK ® & professional 

5 Bmooth-On No. lin 6 








uired. Be the well driller 


0 experience req 
Seyenrantbeines olan a team andthe 
Improved Powers Well Machine 


A on*-man outfit. Bores 
kind of soil, 60 to 100 feet in 10 





BURNS OIL 


. ts any tank. Burns 14 to 16 
hours on 1 gal. kerosene. No 
aa eparks, ashes, smoke. Guaran- 
teed. Write for Special Introduc- 
tory Offer. We also make Hog 
Waterers and Portable Smoke- 
houses. Write for folder. Direct 


EMPIRET TaNkfithtencs, 


125 N.7th 8t.,W 


ree BOOK Tor ec 


Henry Rahe, who has trained more than 50,000 
Auto Mechanics, has just published a new illustrated 
study course of immense value to the home mechanic. 
You can obtain a copy free by writing him at 1671 
Rahe Bldg., Locust Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
You should read Successful Farming adver- 
tisements ore g farm mneveleandiioh, 























almost like a wall thru which you must 
pass. The plague of flies has never ceased 
m Egypt and they stick on one until actu- 
ally knocked off. With no breeze, the 
thermometer registering around 120 de- 
grees in the shade, it is a real job to go to 
King Tut’s tomb in the summer time. 

In the old days it was the custom to 
bury with kings the rich furniture, jewels 
and valuables that the illustrious one en- 
joyed im life. As they believed that the 
spirit of the dead would at some time in 
the future return to the body, the Egyp- 
tians studied the art of embalming the 
bodies of the dead as no other nation. They 
also believed that if the mummy and tomb 
were destroyed the spirit of the dead mon- 
arch would be homeless. As the tombs in 
the Pyramids were plundered, they began 
to seek and prepare hidden tombs for their 
kings. 

The story of the finding of the first of 
these hidden tombs is so interesting that 
it must be told briefly here. It was in 
1871. An Arab (some say there were two 
of them, and give the date as 1874) acci- 
dentally discovered an almost inaccessible 
tomb in one of the rocky cliffs bordering 
upon this valley. This tomb was filled 
with treasures as well as the mummies of 
some forty ancient kings and royal person- 
ages. 

The authorities who say that there were 
two Arabs declare that one ef them finally 
told his wife the secret and thus the story 
of the hiding place got out. 

It was not until 1881, however, that all 
these mummies were removed to the 
museum. In cutting the winding cloth 
away from one of these mummies an in- 
scription was discovered that showed un- 
mistakably that the mummy was that of 
Rameses II, who was the Pharaoh of the 
oppression. One author is moved to add 
to the story of the finding of this tomb: 
“There in a secret place, safe from the 
ancient grave robbers and far from the 
tomb built for him, he had been hiding 
all these thousands of years. The child 
who reads of the hard-hearted Pharaoh, 
and wonders if he ever really lived, may 
now look upon his face.”’ 

An American, Mr. Theodore Davis, was 
spending the winter of 1902 in Egypt. He 
became interested in the excavations and 
hired Mr. Howard Carter, who was at the 
time Inspector General of Egyptian 
Antiquities, to conduct excavations for 
the Cairo Museum. In 1903 two tombs 
were opened up by Mr. Carter, but an- 
other man took his place in 1904. At that 
time Egypt was a popular place for rich 
men to spend the winter and others 
besides Mr. Davis became interested in 
these excavations. 

Lord Carnarvon of England spent his 
winters in a luxurious houseboat on the 
Nile. He became greatly interested in 
these excavations. In the meantime, Mr. 
Carter retired from the government serv- 
ice and in 1915 Lord Carnarvon employed 
him to continue the search for the tomb of 
King Tut which, as noted above, had 
never been found. Mr. Carter continued 
his search until the fall of 1922 when he 
made the notable discovery. The tomb of 
King Tut was so securely hidden that 
when the tomb of Rameses VI was made, 
it was made somewhat above that of King 
Tut and the debris was actually piled 
upon the mouth of the tomb below. But 
the story of finding this noted tomb which 
contained treasures the value of which 
have been estimated at fifty million 
dollars will be told next month. 

{[Note: Volume III of “Birdseye Views of Far 
Lands” has just come from the bindery. This 
volume contains the birdseye views which have 
appeared since Volume II was published in 1923. 
Most of the articles were written by the author 


while on a second trip around the world, thus 
Volume III gives one a glimpse of the whole 


world. It also includes these articles on King Tut's 
tomb. Cloth bound. Twenty pages of illustra- 
tions. Price $1.50. Volume II is also illustrated 


and sells at $1.50. Volume I contains only a pic- 
ture of the author and sells at $1.25. Any two of 
the three volumes will be sent for $2.50, or all three 
for $3.50 postpaid. Successful Farming, Book 
Department.]} 
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It Pays 
Big to Pull Stumps 


The Easiest, Quickest and Cheapest Way 









Rich Soil 
beneath stumps 
is full of Hydro- 












gen, Oxygen, 
With Nitrogen, Phos- 
B. A. FULLER All Steel—~ "Cah ao 
. cium, Iron. 
President =‘ Tripe Power StUIMP Puller WB visite mosey 
Make Big Money in spare time pulli tu ith the Hercule mee I 
alli: stum t bd 
$1400 is what J. A. Replogle, Apaapaens Go-.te,, adele ene otan, Write for 
spare time. $10,000 in 6 years! Think of it! If you just clear your BigCatal 
own farm, the Hercules pays foritself. Wm. Nelson, Kan., cleared 
his farm, made $2000 clearing others, then sold his Hercules. The F E 





Hercules is a Money-Maker—all over, for thousands of owners. It 


will be for you, too. 


“Beats Dynamite—Cheaper—Gets All the Roots” 
So wrote J. K. Detwiller, Bristol, Ind., about*the Hercules. Thou- 
sands of others, including W. P. Blain, Kan. Agric. College and 
A. H. Wright, Okla. Agric. School, say practically the same thing. 


Hand or Horse-Power Machines 


Complete—no extra parts to buy or make. Both have practical 
labor-saving, time-saving, money-saving features. The fastest, easiest- 
operating stump pullers I have ever been able to offer. Will handle 
any job of stump pulling—big orc little—atlowest cost. 1925 models 
now ready. Ironbound Guarantee Against Breakage. 30 Days’ Trial. 


Get My Special Money-Saving Offer 
10% down brings you any Hercules on easy payments. Quickly 
pays for itself with your earnings. The Hercules will pull any stump, 
any size and any place, cheaper and quicker. Dependable! Let me & 
show you the easiest, surest way to make spare time pay Big 
Earnings with the Hercules. Send name and address, No money. 
I will mail Free Catalog with 
details and my special low- 
price, ¢asy-payment offer for 
a limited time only. Write 
—Today! 


Hercules Mfg. Co. 
1620 29th St., Centerville, lowa 


Only 10% down 
brings 


arp | 

= 

Get Free Book and details 

of my easy payment plan 

—10% down, balance easy 
payments. 
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GET /T FROM THE 


sq ~SACTORY DIRECT You, Too, Can Save ‘ 


By Buying Direct 


“| saved $35.00 on the order,” declares Roy 
Douglas, Route 4, Mapleton, lowa. “And Iam 
well pleased.”’ 
“I saved from 25 to 30 cents arod. The first 
wireI bought of you 15 years ago is perfectly 
. today,” says Jos. L. Beelman, St. Libory, 
inois. 


New Low Prices--Greater Savings 


Cut your own fence costs to the bone by buying direct from our great 
mills at Lowest festery Prices. New Fencesand Posts have been 
added to our big line. ore than 100 styles and heights of Fence from 
which to choose. Every rod is made to give the longest possible 
service at lowest possible cost. 


Direct From Factory to Farm —We Pay the Freight 


Write now—today—for our big Free Catalog filled with real money-saving values 
in Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, Gates, Steel Posts and Barbed Wire. 


KITSELMAN BROS., Dept. 220 MUNCIE, INDIANA 


America’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers 
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Advertised commodities must maintain a high 'standard of excellence 
| because repeat orders are necessary in every business. So you are safe in 
responding to advertisements in Successful Farming. 

















LETTERS AND COMMENT 


This department of and 
for our critics, RS | 
views herein expressed by our su 
mot necessarily our views. 
agree with them or with us. We we a as 
many reasonable letters as our space 











MANY MINDS 


Our Bulletin page is one grand page. men 
of many minds and many =p gaye 
With all the letters written in Our B 


: 


“KNOWS HIS STUFF” 

I have just finished reading Carl Lovell’s 
article in your November number on “ Nitrogen and 
Better Wheat.” Being in the grain business, and 
also a farmer, I am much interested in this question, 
ene | believe Mr. Lovell's article is right down to 


that it is true now. Continuous cropping to wheat 
in this territory has robbed the soil of its ni . 
and this wheat while of good test weight is very low 
in protein. It is from the lands of western Kansas 
that we are getting our 13, 14 and 15 percent 
protein, while in this immediate territory it is 
running from 10.5 to 12 percent. 
Mr. 


Lovell “knows his stuff” and is doing his 
system of 


part bringing about a better 
agriculture in this country.—W. H. P., Kan. 


MILK INSTEAD OF BOOZE 

I just happened to pick up neighbor’s 8. F. 
and read an article in it that G. L. B. of Wisconsin 
wrote. He took a stand for the wets, and as he 
indicated that your paper upheld ibition and I 
am not a subscriber, I think I t to be, to have 
it in my home as a paper I can trust to my boys to 
fend 6 0 Gian pepe. Seeing he wan to sto; 
his paper, I will take up his qlcutetion 80 8 
paper will not lose anything by upholding ibi- 
tion. I am one of nine children of a family, of which 
there was a saloon in the ay, Needless to say 
I had access, and therefore it to my sorrow. i 
was just married and had nothing and was payi 
house rent and getting only $35 per month — 
losing two months out of each year. I am now 

tting $100 per month and work all the year and 

ave a home and two boys, eleven and seven years 

old. I pay $60 a year tax, but I can afford it now, 
as the difference in the wages will permit it, and as 
I do not touch the stuff and hope my boys will 
never see it. 

The starving children that used to be in the 
saloon days, now take up the surplus of the eorn and 
rye, and we can drink milk instead.—J. W., Mo. 


RADIO FAN 


Suppose you live on a farm remote from the 
city; you come in from work, tired and hungry. 
The warmth of the house and a good supper make 
you quite but not wholly content. You want to be 
entertained and without mening meen effort. To 
find entertainment you must bathe, dress, and 
travel to the city, or to a neighbor's house. Visiting 
or receiving a visit means effort, conversation, or 
music. What then? Radio. Get into your good old 
down-at-the-heel slippers, haul up a comfy chair, 
adjust the head stall and tune in. 

By the mere turn of a switch you can have jazz if 
you feel jazzy, soul-stirring band music, throbbing 
violin music, vocal music, lectures, stories, the 
reports, drama, brief talks on every subject under 
the sun. 

From a dinner concert between six and seven to 
midnight pre m, that is a good long entertain- 
ment to which perhaps a dozen or more stations 
contribute. When Q. E. D. gives you the correct 
time and bids you good night in that friendly voice 
you have learned to like so well, you can set the 
eeteres old alarm clock and go happily to bed.— 


PLEA FOR RURAL CHURCH 


It is all right to boost all manner of farm opera- 
tions, and to advise how matters of a secular nature 
should be conducted for the most profit and con- 
venience in the homes, but for the present and 
future good of farmers and their families, I want 
to call their attention to the fact that they are 
allowing the country churches, their religious 
centers, to decline and die. This is noticeable all 
over the country, and a lamentable fact. 

Communities everywhere, once supporting a 
country church, have allowed the congregations to 
die out from different causes, and the buildings, if 
not destroyed, to be used for other purposes. It is 
claimed, and patape it is true, that the motor 
cars are ly to blame. Country churches bein 


six to eight miles or more from the towns an 

villages, thousands of farmers said they would 
transfer their church yey! to the stronger 
congregations and abandon the old rural churches. 
That was not so bad, but have they done it? Only 
a comparatively few of the country people 


who once 
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nine cast of protection. 

As to the law of supply and demand, if the world 

demand for wheat should exceed the 

the price will go up in spite of all the speculators in 
of 


Ore Sie speculators 


—~" , —- there are » many —— 
an are loyal one ° 
combine. Men have bom Eeoee to control the 


‘ore they get 
control. If they ever get control it will be thru the 
No man, nor no set of 


Anybody remiss in appreciation is a 
a . I surely owe you an apology for 
ailing to express = and yr 
my sincere appreciation oymen new 
beautiful on = a of the last t months. The 


September cover won me, made me , October 
glad today here comes the November, 
which makes me hurt with longing to go back to 
pe teen ond Soe sen emer eae, , com- 
ort, happiness, prosperity, joy—all are here on 
the November cover, and {thank you for the 
happiness it gives me.—H. K. 


SENDS IT TO TENANTS 

The November issue, I think, is worth all I paid 

you for the entire six years’ su iption. I trust 

ou will get this month's issue to my farm tenant 

or whom I send you the price of a three years’ sub- 
scription. I find it pays me to subscribe for good 
farm papers for my farm tenants. 

I have one farm of 180 acres and another of 240 
acres; these farms I rent on the fifty-fifty plan. I 
furnish the cogital and do the manage and get 
them on their feet and st . I wish to sa 
that I have never lost a dollar w teh T hove ot 
vanced to my tenants, and the farms both make 
money. It takes considerable money to stock the 
farms with good stock, when you add to it a herd of 

‘ood | cows, and that is what we have on both 
og it pays. It also pays to give the tenants 
good treatment and good places to live. I feel that 
my tenants are just as good as I am and are my 
equals in every way, and there is where we have 
cooperation and success.—W. H. M., I 


WOULD STOP SPEEDING 

When we made plenty of whiskey and beer for 
men and women to drink, we tried to teach them 
that they should not get drunk and go home and 
abuse their family or quarrel with someone and then 
kill him. But they got drunk because we made the 
whiskey for them. When they would not stop get- 
ting drunk, then the people said we will stop making 
it and then you will have to stop. 

Now we hear so much about speeding automo- 
biles. Stop it. How? At the root. Do not allow 
any factory to make a car to exceed twenty-five 
miles per hour. Why sell a man a car that will 
eighty sales per hour and then pose @ law that be 


cannot drive over twenty-five miles an hour, and 
hire someone at a good salary to ride and 
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fortable living and educate his children on $1,800 a 
ear, he'd better sell his car, quit howling and get 
himself a better job.—J. F. D.. Wis. 


f. our 
or right and truth, it stands to the front every 
day im the year, wieldi i 
doing in everythi 


tion. We are m interested in ‘““B: V 
of Far Lands” each month and congratulate you 
in the pleasure Mr. Nichols renders to all 8. F. 


We are most hi with the appearance 
of the November number, and its makeup. The 
cover is very interesti ive of the 
season.— Mr. and Mrs. W. H. L., Ohi 


WHY CHILDREN ARE BEHIND 
In the editorial as to numerous _nildren 
See aST TE nw eaudenss pon tid to cee 
tate that in my e i ‘ou faile e 
—— cause. The most spullatentne is that th t- 


teacher must add a kindergarten course to 
already crowded curriculum. It is inadvisable for 
ony casts Se etna) 6 Sa eS Se anaes ae 
than six age. That is my on.— 
BK. Nebr. : 


COVER A DANDY 

I could not help writing you in regard to the 
change you have made in 8. F. covers. It is cer- 
tainly ; the November cover especially. It is 
one of prettiest Thanksgiving scenes I have ever 
seen and I am Sanne S, 6 I think it is a dandy. It 
py hy of the very picture frame that money 
ean buy. 

The itself is the best farm paper I ever read. 
Each Sl ova one is chuck full of good, sound 
advice, information and all that goes toward mak- 
ing it one of the very best.—Mrs. M. L. L., Mich. 


AGAINST COUNTY AGENT 


While I cannot = = with editorials, etc. 
opt 3 Seve p aes © eg fer your paaee. One of 
Sange S cand ee ee es ee 
t. They are forced on us, not by the wishes of 
the majorities in counties, but by the small minori 
ties, and are as useless as three rear wheels on a 
wagon and are therefore a waste of the farm 
“Next @ that octopus, the speculative “farm 
Next is tha pus, ive ° 
bureau,” a thing worked by a i 
working the farmer for a large . 
a gang of salary grabbers. But enough of that. 
farmers are easy marks apparently, and submit 
cheertaly, to the aft, pay the and growl at 
taxes.—W. J. W., Ohio. 
If it had more in it in the way of fancy work, lace 
patterns and “hints” for the housewife, 
would be more interesting.—F, 8, H., 
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Mrs. Fred Gassaway of Rivervale, 
Indiana, a woman 65 years of age, makes 
$1500 a year net profit from her White 
Leghorns, doing all the work herself. The 
methods she uses are to be found in 
“Bigger Poultry Profits.” 


$3200 Poultry Profits 

$3200 net profit this year from poultry 
on a 60-acre farm! Phat is the record 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hale Thempose of 
Williams, Indiana. It is not hard to 
make profits like these, says Mr. Thomp- 
son, if you go about it right. “Bigger 
Poultry Profits” will show you how easy 
it is tostart right and how to carry 
through to financial success. 


Adds $795 to Farm Profit 


Mr. Everett Foster’s flock of White 
Leghorns added $795 last year to the net 
profit of his 80-acre farm near Helton- 
ville, Indiana. Mr. Foster merely gives 
the same attention to his chickens that 
he gives to his other farm crops and the 
chichen do the rest. The factors back 
of his success are found in “Bigger 
Poultry Profits.” 


Extra Protits of $600 


Mr. and Mrs. H. V. Elrod of Orleans, 
Indiana, in addition to farming 160 acres 
of good, productive land, make from 
$600 to $1000 every year from their fine 
flock of Barred Rocks. “Bigger Poultr. 
Profits” will show you how easily suc 
profits can be obtained on any farm. 


In “Bigger Poultry Profits” you will see 
for oan how Mrs. Fred Schoff is able 
to add $600 a year net profit from her 
Barred Rocks to the farm income. Write 
today for this truly wonderful book. 


No Farrn Too Large 


If you think your farm is too large for 
chiiees get “Bigger Poultry Profits 
and learn how Mrs. Lewis S. Davis of 
Mediapolis, Iowa, realizes more than 
$500 net profit every year from her 
Barred Rocks on a farm of 360 acres. 


Mrs. Broker Makes 
$600 Yearly 


Mrs. William Broker told us that in just 
a few years she had developed an ordinary 
flock of White Wyandottes to a point 
where they produce more than $600 a 
year net profit. How she developed her. 
flock into money-making birds « fully 
explained ig “Bigger Poultry Profits. 
Write for your copy today. 
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$500 to 30( Jarear 
from Poultry 


How muca money are you making on 
poultry? Are you making $500 a year— 
$1,000 a year—$2,000 a year? If not, you 
are not getting your mghtful share of 

yultry profits. Look at the records on the 
eft. They are only a few of thousands. 
They simply prove what can be done—and 
what you can do. And these bigger profits 
can be made without big investment— 
without any more work—and with no risk 
whatever. 


No Other Equipment Can 
Give You Buckeye Results 


Buckeye Incubators and Brooders are used 
in every civilized country in the world. 
They are arded everywhere as the 
leaders in poultry raising equipment. They 
are designed right. They are built right. 
No other incubator can equal a Buckeye. 
Buckeye Coal-Burning and Blue Flame 
Colony Brooders raise more chicks than 
amy other brooders in the world. And you 
can’t get Buckeye profits with any other 
kind of equipment. It’s been proved 


time after time. Thousands, yes, tens of 
thousands of other incubators have been 
thrown away to make room for Buckeyes. 
Wherever you go you hear the same story. 


Ask Anyone About 
the Buckeye 


The largest and most successful poultrymen will tell 
you to play safe. They will say “don’t gamble, start 
right, use nothing but Buckeye Equipment if you 
want poultry profits.” The great agricultural colleges 
use and recommend Buckeyes. County agents and 
home demonstration agents will tell you who is 
making money on poultry and you will find these 
people Buckeye users. 


The right kind of equipment is the first step to 
poultry profit. Unless you get big, early hatches 
and raise sturdy, healthy chickens you can’t make 
money on poultry. And the right kind of equipment 
is Buckeye Equipment—nothing else will do. 


The New Buckeye Book 


Now Buckeye offers you more than good equipment. 
We have prepared a book on poultry profite that is 
regarded by experts as the greatest poultry book ever 
written. It is a guide to the big money in this giant 
industry. It tells how to vastly increase your profits 
in poultry—how to make profits of $1000 and 
more a year. The amazing thing about it is that it 
isn't hard todo. It doesn’t take any more time and 


» attention or work than you are now devoting to 





poultry and it will bring you more than any 


other “crop” you could raise, 


Regardless of the size of your farm, or the kind of 
products you raise, poultry can be a sure, safe, certain 
source of additional income that will add materially 
to your bank account. 


Write for Your Copy 


There is information in it that has never before been 
blished. It contains facts on feeding and culling. 
t tells how to get more eggs in winter when prices 
are high. How to have early broilers. How to de- 
velop a heavy egg strain—in a word—how to make 
money. This book was written for users of Buckeye 
Incubators and Brooders. Now we offer you a copy 
free. Write for it or just mail the coupon. Don't 
delay. Poultry can earn you big money this season 
if you get started now. 


THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO. 


Bp 296 Euclid Ave., Springfield, Ohio 
ry 


/ 
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BUCKEYE INCUBATOR COMPANY, 
296 Euclid Ave., Springfield, Ohio 

Please send me “Bigger Poultry Profits,”” with- 
out any obligation whatever on my part. 
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F.C. Taylor Fur Co. 





remendous 
demand 


tur 





FIFTY YEARS/ 


World’s leading buyers want enormous quantities now, assuring top 
of the market prices for all furs Taylor sells. 
always receive the full benefit of this exceedingly keen competition. 


Bundle up every pelt you have and me 

y you highest prices the market will justify on 
Send for free price list and shipping tags. WRITE 
145 Fur Ex- 
change Bldg. 
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Fur Sales 





Taylor shippers 





Now 


today. We guarantee to 
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St. Louis, Mo. 








To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 


ange atm veers 


Re'tabie’ end Largest, Dest the Northwest. 

Pay Hie Prices.* Quic ic” Ratistaction. 
Free! Circulars toonre one interested in Raw Fura. 
Trappers Guide to those who ship to ua. 


—_———— 
will ay 
Fifty Dol- 
lars for 
nickle of 1913 with liberty head,(not Buffalo). We pay 
eash premiums for all rare coins. Send 4c for large 


Coin Circular. May mean much profit to you. 
NUMISMATIC BANK, Dept 529, Ft. Worth. Tex. 


WW rite for our free Guide Books and 
“Record of Invention Blank" before dis- 
closing inventions.Send model of sketchof 


VicTOR J, for our Examination and inser wettoue? ree. 














FURS SKY HIGH! 
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FURS S HIDES 
More For 

west, cast to yt Lp for Hides at home. 


“HidesTanned. inte 10 Robes 


hanged “for, 80 eH —_ ace 
Leather Price hae eat. 30 yee 

ANDERSCH BROS. Dept 2 "Minneapolis, Mina, 
| All of these advertisements are guaranteed. 
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A GOOD SET FOR MINK 
“Many people wonder how I am able to 


” 


catch so many mink each winter,” says 
Julius Rienholt, a Scott county, Iow 
truck farmer who does a great deal 
rapes every winter. 

mink is the most valuable fur- 
bearer in this part of the country, and the 
hardest to catch. I have spent m 
years studying the habits of the erm 
and have tried a good many different 
ways of catching them but I found the 
following the most successful. 

The mink’s native habitat is near a 
stream of running water, where he may 
possibly catch a few fish. You will have 
noticed that where a creek makes a bend, 
one side will be a high bank, where the 
water has washed against it, while the 
other will be a low, sandy shore. The 
mink, in its wanderings, will come down 
the latter side. Therefore, when you see 
mink tracks in such a place, there is the 
place to set the trap. 

Cross over to the high bank and dig a 
round hole in it next to the water’s edge. 
Use a trowel; a spade will make the hole 
too large. Burrow in as far as your arm 
can reach. In the far end of the hole 
place the bait. 

I have been most successful with live 
bait. Catch a couple of field mice and 
imprison them in a small cage made of 
wire screening. Nothing will draw mink 
quicker. 

Place the trap just inside this artificial 
den. Conceal it as you would in any 
other set by a few rotten leaves. Drive the 
stake out in the water so that it does 
not project above the surface. Then no 
one will know where it is but yourself, and 
there will be no danger of it being stolen. 

After you have finished the set, dash 
water into the den to kill the human scent. 
The mink has a keen sense of smell and 
he will avoid any place which smells of 
man. 

The mink, coming down the low side of 
the stream, will smell the bait and see the 
hole. He will reason that since he came 
down the low side, everything else will 
have done so also consequently there can 
be no danger on the o posite shore. So he 
swims across to the hole, enters, ‘and is 
caught. He then swims ‘for deep water 
and the trap drags him down. A painless 
death and he will not injure his fur. Nei- 
ther can anyone find him till the rightful 
owner comes. 

Mr. Rienholt adds that when you have 
once caught a mink in a set, the chances of 

tting others is greatl increased, as the 
fire t one has left a musk odor behind him 
which draws others from a considerable 
distance.—C. H. M., Iowa. 


A SET FOR FOX 

The fox is cunning, so cunning must be 
used to catch him. Here is the best set 
I have ever tried. Select a place where 
the fox is likely to travel, pour out a buck- 
et of ashes rm | smooth them over. Put a 
handful of roasted meat skins or meat on 
them. Mr. Fox is likely to get them the 
first night, but if not, bait until he does. 
Put fresh bait and ashes out every night 
for four or five nights, if the fox gets it 
na night. On the sixth night set your 


tra 

It is better to sift the ‘ashes for the set. 
Gis a couple of No. 2 traps and with a 
hatchet cut holes so that the traps will 
fit in the ashes. Now place your traps 
and gently cover with aches until they are 
completely covered. It is best to put 
all pieces of cotton waste under the pans 
to prevent ashes from keeping the traps 
from springing.—G. A. 
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THE BOOK TABLE 


The books listed here can be obtained post- 
paid at the prices quoted, and also others in 
which you are interested, thru the Successful 
Farming Book Department, Des Moines, lowa. 


Farm Engineering, by Robb and Behr- 
ends. Every effort has been made here 
to prepare a book for the practical man. 
There are chapters on harness repair, 
knots, hitches, and splices; belts, pulleys 
and shafting; painting; farm drainage; 
concrete work; farm water systems and 
sewage disposal. Profusely illustrated. 
Contains 450 pages, well printed and 
bound. Price $2.50. Wiley and Sons. 

Agricultural Economics, by Taylor. A 
treatment of the broad principles that 
underlie the business of farming. A thoro 
knowledge of this subject will clear away 
many problems that seem extremely difh- 
cult now. Price $2.50. McMillan. 

Feeding of Dairy Cattle, by MeCandlish. 
Here is an opportunity to go much more 
deeply into the subject of nutrition than is 
usually possible in farm papers. Feeding 
practices as worked out by authorities are 
thoroly discussed. Price $2.50. Wiley 
and Sons. 

Productive Swine Husbandry, by Day. 
This is the fourth edition of a book that 
has found much favor. It contains a 
chapter on each of the important swine 
breeds, tells how to care for the various 
classes of swine, discusses various methods 
of management, etc. A well-proportioned 
book on the subject. Price $3. Lippincott. 

Radio Receivers, by Anderson and Lewis. 
Here is a book of 216 pages with 106 
diagrams and illustrations explaining 
various types of radio receivers. Descrip- 
tions include the crystal receiver, simple 
vacuum tube receiver, four-tube radio 
frequency amplifier, the five-tube neutro- 
dyne type, the eight-tube super-hetero- 
dyne and others. It also contains a list of 
broadcasting stations and a dictionary of 
radio terms. Price $1. Norman Henley. 

Poultry Feeds and Feeding, by Lamon 
and Lee. A complete work on poultry 
feeds and feeding. All classes of poultry 
are discussed. Attention has been paid 
to the care of laying stock, breeders and 
birds being prepared for market. Price 
$1.75. Orange Judd. 

The Mating and Breeding of Poultry, by 
Lamon and Slocum. This book starts 
with the principles of poultry breeding 
both for egg production and the show pen. 
At least halt the book is devoted to the 
points of the different breeds and how to 
breed for them. No matter what breed 
you raise, you will find the book useful. 
Price $2.50. Orange Judd. 

Fertilizers and Crops, by Van Slyke. A 
book of over 700 pages that treats the 
subject exhaustively. It tells about lim- 
ing, fertilizers, why legumes are so impor- 
tant and how to get them. The effects of 
various rotations under many different 
conditions are gone into thoroly. Price 
$3.25. Orange Judd. 

Types and Breeds of Farm Animals, by 
Plumb. The origin, early development 
chief characteristics, families, ete., of all 
the important breeds of livestock are given 
in detail Price $3.80. Ginn. 

The Woman on the Farm, by Mary Meek 
Atkeson. It is evident that Miss Atkeson 
is a farm woman herself, and one can trust 
her advice on matters of planningand rear- 
ranging the farmhouse, improving the 
looks of the grounds, planning and plant- 

ig the vegetable and flower gardens (for 

he is familiar with the age-old conflict 
of poultry and livestock versus gardens), 

nd managing the home business. It is a 
book that will be of great value to the 
rural club woman, with its chapters on 

hool, church, community, social life, 

ind on the bey and girl and the woman 
herself. Price $2. Century. 
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BE AN AUTO.TRACTOR. 
08 ELECTRICAL EXPERT / 


If you are earning less than $50 a week, read every word. Why stay 

in the old job, with no future—no chance of ever gaining much more 
than you are now! The Auto, Tractor & Electrical business offers 
thousands of BIG PAY JOBS—jobs where you are the BOSS. Get 
out of the rut—be independent—be an Auto Expert. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST OPERATOR 
of Auto Schools WILL TRAIN YOU! 


I am the-largest operator of Auto, Tractor & Electrical Schools in 
the world! Think a moment what it means to be trained by 
McSweeny—the biggest in the industry—Think of the prestige— 
the ease of getting a big job, when you can say ‘‘McSweeny 
Why I Am the Trained me!’’ That's the magic phrase that has opened the doors 
Largest Operator of thousands of big pay jobs to my students. 

in the World 


I have built this 8 Short Weeks and then—SUCCESS 


hain of Schools b 

oihding to my _ Think of it—Eight short weeks in any of my schools—Then a Big 
, tere the best train- pay job—Success! You don't have to know a thing about cars— 
ing in the country you don’t have to have any education—all you need is the deter- 
—by putting every mination to get ahead. In eight weeks you'll be, not merely a 
cent back into new Garage Mechanic, but an Auto, Tractor & Electrical 


equipment— by ;;.. 
building the Schools >ig-P8y man. 


for you. The suc- 

feos et this method ~FREE R.R. FARE and BOARD 
is easily seen—I am “ - . 
the youngest—but For a very limited time, I am going to pay your Rail- 
byfarthelargestand road Fare to my nearest School—and board you abso-/) 
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TING Hunting & Fishing 
HUNT 8 is a monthly magazine 
FISHING crammed full of interesting 

—— hunting, fishing and trap- 
ping stories and pictures, 
valuable information about 
guns, rifles, revolvers, ishing 
tackle,gamelaws, best places 
to hunt and fish, etc. Biggest 
value ever offered in a spor- 
ting magazine, only $1,00 for 
THREE WHOLE YEARS 
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saving conveniences offered through Hunting & Fishing Magazine, 
our advertising columns. 250 Newbury St.. Boston, Mass. | 
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can SAVE a lot of Dr 


if you will send for my new big CUT PRICE CATALOG. Don’t buy a rod of a 
fence, barb wire, gates, Posts, roo! and paint until you get this money- 

saving book, I'VE T PRICES to the bone on my 150 styles of DOUBLE GALVANIZED 
Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fences—Farm, Drive and Walk Gates; on Steel Fence Posts, Corner Posts, 
and Gate Posts—Barb Wire, Smooth Wire, Grape Wire—Roofing and Paints. Catalog shows be 5 od 
variety than you'll find in a dozen stores and at — that save you fully one-third or more. for 
this catalog today —- compare my quality and W CUT PRI with what you have to pay else- 
where — you'll SAVE big MONEY. 


Jim Brown PAYS the Freight 


The new low prices in my catalog are delivered prices. I pay the freight right to 
your freight station. You know when you look in my catalog exactly what your 
goods are going to cost laid down at your freight station. You've no extras to pay. 


You'll find a big difference in price and a tremendous difference in gaality—for instance—my fence is 
made of Basic Open Hearth Steel Wire and all double galvanized by the famous Brown process which 
puts on twice the usual amount of galvanizing. That’s why it don’t rust out — why it lasts 

two or three times longer than ordinary fence. My Gates have Carbon Steel one piece frames 

—last a lifetime. My Steel Posts are bigger, heavier and much stronger; my Barb Wire 

and Smooth Wire is the best ever; my Roofing is asphalt Roofing with wool felt base — 

not coal tar and paper; my WEARBEST paint with its big percentage of Pure White 

Lead and Pure Linseed Oil is all that its name implies. Just read these letters: 





“I received my roofing in good condi- 
tion. I feel that I saved at least $1 on 
each roll by ordering from you and if I 
ever need any more roofing I sure will 
send my order for I know I would 
set f worth of my . ae pm y A A. = 7 i — me$l.30a 
recom r to all my| far. fence put up in thi: ity. ” Harry 
friends.” . Ingram Ga. John* Bruce, Cauthron, Athema, N. J. 


Fiil Out and MailCoupon Now! 


Everything made in the Brown factories is so unusually high quality that it 
always gives the best of satisfaction as expressed in the letters above. Be- 
sides you take no risk in buying from Jim Brown—my unqualified guarantee 
makes you safe. You have nothing to risk but lots to gain when you buy 














from Brown. I ship promptly from my 3 big factories at Cleveland, Ohio, BROW) 
Memphis, Tenn., and Adrian, Mich., also shipping points at Kansas City, 

Mo., and Davenport, Iowa. Fill out and mail coupon today and get 

my latest New Cut Price Money-Saving Book before you buy. 


The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
Dept. 2211 Cleveland, Ohio , Meare ys nnn iit 
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Oil Acts That Way 


T was twelve o’clock, midnight, but 
I there were no graveyards yawning in 
the vicinity of Burkburnett. With a 
thousand electric-lighted oil rigs and a 
thousand drilling crews throwing the 
steam to a thousand drill-stems within 
a circle scarcely a mile across, very little 
yawning was being done by anyone. 

Down at the lower end of town, on the 
Logan block, the night-tower boys had 
.Jumber Two jogging along at three hun- 
dred feet while Jim Harris was running 
the “swab” on Number One—a husky 
week-old baby good for fourteen hundred 
barrels a day. In the far corner of the 
block was a pair of underground flow- 
tanks receiving the oil pulled up by the 
rising swab. 

On the last rise tank Number One 
filled to within an inch of its greasy top. 
It was Jim’s province to know this condi- 
tion and to switch the flow to tank Number 
Two—but Jim was thinking of a certain 
stenographer for an oil firm at Wichita 
Falls and he neglected matters a trifle. 

So it was that on the next big dip of the 
swab, the rising column of oil 
shot the tank full instantly and 
then ran it over with a deluge 
of resistless crude that gurgled 
away to the south across the 
public road and on toward the 
tent wherein slept the drillers 
and roustabouts appertaining to 
the Nash wells on the block 
below. 

Big Matt Madigan was dream- 
that an oil-field cafe mermaid 
was pouring gasoline into his 
coffee when something began 
trickling thru his back hair. A 
tentative finger gave Matt all 
the information he required. He 
turned a handspring from flat on 
his back and emitted a roar of 
warning. 

“Hey! Out o’ this, you guys! 
Something’s broke loose! Oil! 
Git! Gimme that!” 

He snatched a box of safety 
matches from .a_ sleep-drun 
toolie and leaped thru the front 
flaps of the tent as his fellow- 
lodgers arose en masse and fol- 
lowed him. His keen eye detect- 
ed the source of troubleinstantly. 

“Tt’s them blinkety-blink west , 
Texas cowpunchers on the Logan!” he 
exploded. ‘Hey, there, you swivel-necked 
lizzards, either switch tanks or shut down 
that swab! You ain’t herdin’ cattle now!” 

The two swivel-necks addressed gazed 
down from the derrick floor and inquired 
where the speaker thought he got on at. 
A moment thereafter two hundred and 
six pounds of exasperated Irishman leaped 
on to the rig decking. He grasped the 
little derrick-wheel and gave it a yank, 
thereby separating the engine power from 
the line. en he threw his weight on the 
brake and locked it. 

“Now you two rancherios come over and 
help us fellows move camp. Where you 
guys been, anyway—drivin’ a van some- 
where, eh?” 

A half-hour resulted in a complete and 


satisfactory change of base for the outfit, 
while a vigorous turning-to with the 
shovels drowned the raw oil around the 


flowtanks. Down in the middle of the 
road a pool of crude about eight inches 
deep collected. It was twenty feet across 

a zone of dynamite which any passing 
automobile might set off. 

Big Matt was making a final survey of 
matters and was on the point of snapping 
off the lantern he carried, when he heard 
the distant purr of a rapidly driven auto- 
mobile. Nearer it came, until its defiant 


By NORMAN H. CROWELL 
Part I 


chug-chug and the screech of wrenching 
tin as it twisted over the tortuous trail 
was close at hand. Then it plunged into 
the oil pool, swashed blithely hen cheueed 
heavily a time or two and backfired with 
a report like a six-inch gun. It then came 
to a full stop. 

“Hello! You with the lamp!” came a 
thin voice from the car. 

“Hello yourself! Goin’ anywhere?” 

“Yes, I’m going to Burkburnett. Say, 
don’t I smell oil hereabouts?” 

“You do if your nose is all right. You 
just rid thru two hundred barrels of it in 
that tin Six.” 

The driver craned his neck and gazed 
back at the dark fluid he had just navi- 
gated. 

“Was — was it dangerous?” he asked. 

“It was. If that bus hadn’t hung so on 
that backfire, they’d have missed you at 
breakfast, old man.” 

“You don’t say! Well, I always was 
lucky—always getting out of the wildest 
scrapes. Say, where is that lease where 
they’re drillin’ in a gusher?” 


“T refer to the well they 
call the Watersnake’’ 


“That lease? Thunder, we’re all drillin’ 
gushers—nothing but. Specify!” 

“T refer to the-well they call the Water- 
snake.” 

Watersnake! Big Matt started and his 
nostrils dilated slightly. Perhaps this 

arty was one of the promoters of the 
Watersnake outfit. If so, Matt desired 
words with him. Big Matt held undis- 
uted possession of two whole shares of 
Watersnake stock that had set him back 
two hundred good simoleons and he had 
for two days suspected that there was a 
large and copious basement beneath the 
ground floor that he was let in on. He 
strolled closer to the fence. 

“Who be you all, pardner?” he asked. 

“Perkins — Peter J. Perkins. I’m from 
Keokuk.” 

“Never heard of it. What is it?” 

“It’s a town in Iowa; good one, too.” 

“H’m. “By any chance you ain’t an oil 
shark, sellin’ Ban | in gushers an’ such like, 
be you?” 

“Shark? Guess hardly, sir. Factory 
man, I am. Got a factory up in Keoku 
with twenty-eight girls making the Baby 
Elephant Hose Supporter. Holds up the 
socks of every fifth man you meet. I 
bought fifty shares of this Waterdog stock 
and they wrote me they was drilling a 
gusher and wanted me to take more stock 


and get really rich. So I run down to 
look it over.” 

Big Matt peered in at the speaker's 
face, then reached in a huge paw and 
shook hands cordially. 

“Run that trap in thru the gate and 
come to bed. It’s six miles in an airline to 
that well and sixty by these roads, and 
Great Scott, man, look at the time o’ night 
it is! Come daylight maybe I’ll run out 
there with you. Kinda eager to see that 
well myself, come to think of it.” 

Peter J. Perkins drew a deep breath, a 
breath that signalled acknowledgment of 
the weariness that gnawed his bones. 

“T’m about all in, for a fact. Got lost 
half-way up from Wichita Falls and been 
driving all over Texas looking for holes in 
fences. Deceiving country.” 

‘Sure is. An’ drivin’ a car like that you 
hain’t no time to look for landmarks.” 

Inside the tent they spent a brief time 
glimpsing a blue print of the Watersnake 
district. 

“Think of it! Forty acres and a gusher 
dug free and capitalized at only a hun- 

dred thousand. Ought to make our 

stock worth ten for one, I’d say!” 
ejaculated Perkins, warmly. 

Big Matt massaged his chin thought- 
fully. He was beginning to like this 
peppery little Keokukian and he hated 
to deal him a body blow. 

“Um. A well like they say they’re 
drillin’ would bust th’ ot aoee but 
th’ hole they’re actually workin’ on 
hain’t been lookin’ so terrible ragin’ 
lately,” he remarked. 

“You don’t say!” 

“They don’t either, but something’s 
hit the stock a sideswipe that’s para- 
lyzed it. Draggin’ around par now 
and she hit two-sixty a week ago. I 
got two shares myself.” 

Perkins gazed into the honest eyes of 
the big driller. 

“Gosh, I’m glad I ran onto youl 
We're pardners. I’m always a 
lucky dog. Ow! My back!” 

In another minute the lantern 
snapped out and the wind and 
the trail put Peter J. Perkins 
to sleep the instant his tired 
body reached a horizontal posi- 
tion on the cot. 

The sun was still undecided 
about leaping over the eastern 

barrier next morning when Big Matt 
Madigan and his fellow-stockholder in the 
Watersnake Oil Company stamped into 
the Lone Star Cafe on heaved the regula- 
tion oil-man’s breakfast into their respec- 
tive systems. 

Perkins climbed into his car, leaving 
Matt to revolve the infuriator at the front 
end. After a time Matt desisted. 

“Does this thing have to be wound up 
for all day or does she run on gasoline 
like some I’ve seen?” 

Perkins glanced guiltily at the steering 
wheel ‘taued a lever and blushed. Matt 
bent his back and this time she came to 
life. They were soon threading their way 
thru the oil-field traffic toward the maze of 
derricks that marked the location of the 
Big Pool. The car did nobly, as any car 
does if it makes the road to the Pool and 
remains in one continucus assembly. It 
dodged, twisted, leaped and slid with 
almost human sagacity and finally drew 
up in the lee of a particularly clean-looking 
derrick upon which was a card, emblaz- 
oned thus: 

WATERSNAKE OIL COMPANY 

CAPITAL $100,000 

40 BIG ACRES 

Perkins perused the sign and gazed up 
at the tall structure with pride. His five- 
thousand dollar investment looked rather 
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Furnished with 
————e RAYER: RS 


A high-grade dependable high-pressure 
power sprayer at small cost. An ideal 
outfit for the grower with limited acre- 
age, who wants to keep histreescl n 
and produce the MOST and the sEST 
fruit. Has a capacity of 


5% Gallons a Minute 
at 250 Pounds Pressure 

—and it has plenty of power to keep 
the pressure right up where you want it. 
Complete with Rotary Agitator, Built- 
in Pressure Regulator, 2 H. P. Sprayer 
Engine, Bean Porcelain-lined Pump, 
Special Truck and many other features 
found on no other low-priced outfit. A 
real money-maker for the grower. 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW 


BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO. 
21 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich. 
172 W.Julian St., Sen Jose, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Send me full detaile of the Bean 
Simplicity Power Sprayer. 


Name 
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We want you to know from actual experience 
how dependable Corona Wool Fat healing com- 
pound is for quickly healing bert wire cuts, 
ed shoulders, bruises, , crack fs, grease 
- mud fever, “hard and euntrasted feet and every 
kind of flesh wound on man or beast. Sessast blister 
or smart. A real ‘‘friend-in-need”’ 
remedy for household and farm. r - 
Send today for a big Corona _<aa@ A 
Sample only 10c. Full size w SSe 
at drug stores or by mail a . 
65c postpaid 

















Corona Co. 
Box 280 Kenton, Ohio 


om Men Wanted 


In practically every state to fill the demand for 
our well known high-class specialties — food 
flavors, pudding powders, stain removers, toilet 
=I articles, ete. No experience needed. Fine out- 
fit furnished. Work all time or sparetime. Big 
\ wane” Write quick. 
+7 eg & CO. 
zN 273 tee Si Newark, New York. 


WERE YOU EVER OFFERED tis: 2ieter 














A GROCERY STORE? canned goods. driea fruit, | 


coffee and entire line of groceries as wel! as radio sets, 
paints, roofing and automobile oils and tires with norent 
to pay: no money invested: take i arge orders from 
samples. Goods are guaranteed and proven quality. 
Belling experience not necessary. Steady, profitable work 
for “workers”. Address HITCHCOCK -HILL ©0., Dept. 
288, Chicago, Illinois. Reference :Any Bank or Express Company. 
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picayunish in the presence of this stirrin fewer 
evidence of the immense oil pool benea 
his feet. 

“Now that’s “> 1 call orn ee 


marked Perkins, 
takes a man right b — 4 ayo i 
feel like I’d grown a foot!” 


Suddenly a = beeet: slid back and a glow- 
ering face appeared framed in the aperture 
of the closed-in derrick. 

“Who let you guys i in an’ what’s all the 
hilarity?” he — as he expelled a 
— of wapaan th light and pyr 4 

ereafter san teeth into a ug 
of the universal pacifier. 

“Just a couple a innocent stockholders 
a in to see what it was they 

t,” replied Matt. “Thought we 
am ry take a squint at th’ -~ a 
“You're a driller, hain’t ye pan fd 


this ain’t no well if I’m an Pelee ant they 
give me orders to kee rubbernecks out— 
stockholders 


Matt strolled around, looked under the 
derrick floor, behind it, up at the top and 
elsewhere. He hummed a little tune to 


himself. 

“You fellows wouldn’t pull any queer 
stuff on anybody, would ye? No funny 
business goin’ on, eh?” 


The jaws stopped wo and the face 
in the aperture a Big Matt 
steadily. 

“Send questionnaire by mail, 
friend. Were busy?” and the ye 
closed abruptly. 

Big Matt ced back at - friend, 

ed down his cap, stepped to the lank- 
ing and tapped on the sliding with 


his knuckles. It came open and a head 
appeared. As it did so a large and muscu- 
lar hand seized it by the mo oo 
the owner’s entire 
about half a vara, resulting i in a ae 
and certain loss of dignity not unmixed 
with personal discomfort 
“Now, how deep is ‘het hole?” breathed 
the vibrant voice of Madigan. 
“Seventeen-forty-threel” was the gurg- 


ling response. 

Casing set where?” 

“Sixteen-eighty!”’ 

“Get th’ oi dr?” 

“Not a rainbow.” 

“Thanks. I'll take your word for it.” 

The purple features remained in the 
window watching the infallible vehicle 
chug its way back to the main road. Then 
they remarked: “That sure is some 
violent Ag 

At Matt’s suggestion Perkins snaffied 
down the fabricated Bucephalus in front 
of the Oceanic Supply Company’s office. 
They went inside and waited while 
Charley Lonestagger, alias Spider, fin- 
ished a verbal battle over the phone. 

“What weight pipe them Watersnake’s 
got in their hole, 
to dicker with ’em!”’ 

Spider squinted at the ceiling and 
guessed offhand that it was 28-pound. 

“Look it up to be sure, will ye?” 

Charley grabbed a ike that held a 
million tickets, more or less, and began to 
shuffle. At last, to the surprise of every- 
one present, the right ticket showed up. 

“It was 32, by heck! See!” 

Matt took a good healthy look at the 
ticket and finally admitted that he saw. 
During the rest of the trip to the tent the 
big driller was silent—lost in thought. As 
he got out of the car he removed his hat, 
ran his fingers thru his hair, and said: 

“T’ve got two shares—you want ’em?” 

“Er—at what price?” 

“They’re yours for a chew o’ gum or a 
last year’s bird’s nest!” 

“You don’t say!” 

“Th’ well’s a fizzle. 


Passed the sand 
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Hear Music 1500 Mi. Away 
Complete outfit SAVE 50°, 
me Fs your bomen onne 
Cay Ya ae 


This Wonderful 


Radio Book 


=” 159 NW. Union Ave, Dept. 322, Chicago 


WILSON MILLS 
Farm Feed Mills to grind all 
kinds of grain. corn on the cob. 
bone, shell and phosphate mills 
Green bone cutters for hand 
and power. Send for catalog 
Easton Engineering & Machine Company 

Successog to Wilson Brothers 

Easton, Pa., U. S.A 































Sand in this field is at 1727 exact. They’re 

deeper than that an’ there’s no more 

chance for oil in that hole than a rabbit : 
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“A rabbit always runs till he is caught, 
don’t it?” 

Big Matt Madigan fell back a foot and 
eyed the eager little man’s face. 

“He does, and if he had a lunatic’s 
luck, he might squeeze thru a knothole 


and make a getaway. But it ain’t usual.” 

Perkins ruminated. Madigan, looking 
wonderingly at him, thought that some- 

thing must be amusing the man from 
Keokuk. He peered closer to see if per- 
haps his mind had not begun to wander, 
shocked at the loss he had sustained by 
the collapse of his Watersnake hopes. 

“Stung, eh? Trimmed to a frazzle, as 
they call it, I believe. I presume I am a 
lifesize portrait of a sucker who took the 
hook, bait and sinker. Makes a fellow 
sort of seasick, don’t it?” 

*You’re right, old pard! Well, I’ve got 
to go on tower now. I’ve quit speculatin’ 
an’ have decided to work for a living. Drop 
in if ye come back lookin’ at any more 
wells.” 

“Thanks. I think I’ll be back. One 
look never did satisfy me—and it gets me 
to have my luck play out all of a sudden 
like this. Can’t figure it out yet—but— 
something may be done. Good day.” 

The little man in the little car shot down 
the road toward the oil center of the 
universe, Wichita Falls. 

“A regular guy at that!’ admitted 
Madigan, as he hitched his belt a notch 
tighter and started toward the derrick on 
Number One. 

At eleven o’clock a dusty figure emerged 
painfully from a dusty car which had 
drawn up in front of the Popular Stock 
Exchange at Wichita Falls. Being thin, he 
succeeded in working thru the mob of 
maniacs that massed the walk and 
squeezed into part of a seat fronting the 
huge blackboard upon which was in. 
scribed the life story of ten score oil 
companies. Down at the bottom of the 
list he read: 

WATERSNAKE. CAP 100000. SH 
100. ASK 110. BID 80. 

Perkins nudged his neighbor. 

“How does that Watersnake stuff look 
to you?” he inquired. 

“Watersnake? Say, where you been? 
That junk? I wouldn’t touch it with a 
forty-foot pole—not me! Why, yesterday 
it was hittin’ around 180 and now they’re 
biddin’ only 80 and weak as restaurant tea 
at that! There’s a plant somewhere. 
Some guys are bein’ skinned.” 

“What do you mean by plant?” 

The informer half-turned in his seat and 
took a good stiff look at the smallish figure 
beside him. He gave the cud two vicious 
chews. 

“Where at be you from, mister?” he 
returned. 

“I’m from Iowa,” responded Perkins. 

“Oh! I see! Iowa, hey? Whale of a 
town, ain’t it? Got a brother living there, 
in Chicago. Now I'll tell you about this 
oil game. These guys start an oil well— 
that is, they haul out a load of timbers on 
to the cow range and then come into town 
and sell the stock, whatever amount they 
figure they can get away with. Water- 
snake guys figured a hundred thousand. 
They agree to drill one well out of the 
money; that costs ’em say eighteen thou- 
sand. They drill along, strike the oil and, 
shut ’er down an’ yell dry hole! Claim 
they’re blowed up. Stock drops to the 
cost of wall paper an’ they pick it up 
make another ‘try,’ get plenty of oil an 
laugh at the suckers. Of course they could 
miss the oil, but it ain’t regular—in this 
field, no, sir.” 

; “What reputations did these promoters 
rave?” 

“Ha! You mean what sort of guys 
were they? Well, this hombre Skiles, who 
thunk up this Watersnake come from my 
home town. He was so crooked he couldn’t 
wear suspenders. Put in thirty days once 
for using a tug on his first wife. Wouldn’t 
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Write today for the new Radio Catalogue—FREE 


Ward’s Radio Department is 
headed by experts who know and 
test everything new. Who know 
by experience what is best — 
what gives the best service. 

Our catalogue is prepared 
under their supervision. It 
shows all the best hook-ups, 
everything in parts and com- 
plete sets—so simple that you 
yourself can install them in a 
short time. 


Headquarters for Radio 


Today Ward’s is serving thou- 
sands upon thousands of Radio 
fans who have written for our 
catalogue, who have been sur- 
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prised to see how low in price 
the standard Radio equipment 
can be sold without the usual 
“Radio Profits.” 

You, too, can profit by writ- 
ing for a free copy of Ward’s 
Radio Catalogue. If interested 
at all in Radio, you should 
write for this book. See for 
yourself the savings. 


Our 53-Year Old Policy 


For 53 years we have sold quality 
merchandise. We never sacrifice 
quality to make a low price. In buy- 
ing Radio Equipment at Ward's 
you are buying from a house of 
—— dependability. Address our 
ouse nearest you. Dept: |7-R. 
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The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
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™T set out to build a farmengine 
that would have every feature 
the farmer wanted and none he 
didn’t want. It has now been 
on the market six years. Thou- 
sands of satisfied users tell me 
I've succeeded. I'm proud to 
have this engine bear my name.” 
Y¥. ARDS 


——@~) « — 
Sr ‘EDWARDS » 
— Sa FARM 
<M ENGINE 


7 
.— 





Ft. Worth 





Try This 


1s SNE 





FREE 


is other farm engine 
like it. Simple in construction 
and easy to operate. It is only 
one engine, yet it takes the 
ce of six engines. It will give 
rom 1% to 6 H. P., yet it is so 
light that two men can carry it 
ly. Set it anywhere and 
put it to work. 


It is a 6 H. P. when you need 
6, or 1% H. P. when you need 
only 1}, or any power in be- 
tween. Fuel consumption in 
proportion to power used and 
remarkably low at all times. 
Adjustment from one power to 
another is instantaneous. 
Burns Kerosene 
Operates with kerosene or gaso- 
line. Easy starting, no crank- 
ing. The greatest gas engine 





value on the market. And you 
can prove all of these statements 
to your own gatisfaction. 


What Users Say 
Ivan L. Blake, of Hannibal, 
New York, says: “Only engine 
economical for all jobs. I run a 
28-inch cord wood saw, a 24- 
inch rip saw, a washer, a pump, 
and a grinder, and it sure runs 
them fine. It has perfect run- 
ning balance, and it sets quiet 
anywhere."’ 

Clarence Rutledge, of Mani- 
toulan Island, Ontario, says: 
**Have given my Edwards four 
years’ steady work and like it 
fine. It uses very little fuel. I 
run a 28-inch cord wood saw, 
also a rip saw, 8-inch grinder, 
ensilage cutter, line shaft for 
shop, churn, washer, separator 

ipump. Have had ten other 
engines and the Edwards beats 


m all. 

Frank Foell, of Cologne, New 
Jersey, says: “It's a great pleas- 
ure to own an Edwards engine. 
I run a wood saw, cement mixer, 


arkable Engine 





threshing machine, etc. Do 
work for my neighbors. Easy 
to move around and easy to run. 
I would not have any other.” 


Free Trial Offer 
Now—I want to prove my 
claims to you. I want to send 
you an Edwards Engine for ab- 
solutely free trial. Just write 
your name and address on cou- 
pon and mail. I will send at 
once complete details about my 
farm engine and about my free 
trial offer. No cost or obliga- 
tion. Mail coupon now. 


MAILTHIS COUPON 


. MOTOR CO. 
(eos ian Street, Springfield, po 
t Without cost oF obligation, 


tion 
jme complets. Sits of your free trial 









f your 
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Since the inception of radio, the results obtained 
with Armstrong Regenerative Receivers have been 
the goal of comparison for all others. Trick circuits 
have been designed to get around the Armstron 
Patent hoping to obtain results “just as good.’ 
This has resulted in the use of more tubes, necessary 
without, but unnecessary with regeneration. 

The Crosley Trirdyn, because it employs Armstrong 
Regeneration and tuned radio frequency amplifica- 
tion, needs only three tubes. The results obtained 
in selectivity, volume, ease of tuning and logging 
eannot be excelled. 


EROSLEY. Your Choice 


Buy— Better -Costs Less Will Be 
Compare Radio A Crosley 
For Sale By Good Dealers Everywhere 
Crosley Regenerative Receivers are licensed 
under Armstrong U. S. Patent 1,113,149. 
Write for Complete Catalog. 

THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
Powel Crosley, Jr. President 
137 Sassafras St. Cincinnati, O. 
Crosley Owns and operatesBroadcasting Station WLW. 


SHOO. FLY PLANT 


Keeps Flies Out 
of the House 


It is said flies will not stay in a 
room where it is grown, Ve 
mysterious, but tests show suc 
tobethecase, Blooms (60day: 
from planting). Flowers sum 
mer and winter. To introduce 
our catalog, we will give the 
above with an order for 


FLOWERS THAT 
NEVER: DIE 


Japan EVERLASTING Straw 
flower (NEVER FADES) will 
keep indefinitely afterbeing 
cut. It isanornament when 
growing and especially 
prized for all kinds decora- 
tion; for Vases in Winter it 
cannot be beat (all mixed j\ 4 : 
colors). Both pkges. of Seed oe 
by mail, for tbe (coin) and 
2c postage. Grow Anywhere, 


OVELTYSEED CO Box 142.Norwalk, Conn J 


SS E p Grown by 


a Woman 
Everybody is delighted with my New Early June Asters. 
I will send 5 liberal packages, 
For 0c white, pink, lavender, crim- 
gon and purple. No better seeds grown. 
Guaranteed to Please 


Order today, send 100 to help pay / 
postage and packing and receive 
the 5 new varieties of asters 
and my bargain Seed Book. 


M. Haines 


Before You 















































ASTERS -Crimson Giant; SCHIZANTHUS— 
Butterfly flower; PANS Y—Mammoth Blotched; 
\7, ZINNIA-~—Picotee. All tested novelties, easy to 
grow. Send at once for free catalogue of hardy 
seeds, bulbs, plants, WONDERFUL VALUES. 


Emma V. White Co. 


121 A North 7th Sa Minneapolis, Minn 


OSES of NEW CASTLE 


is the title of a beautiful book on the culture of 
roses and other plants; ves expert experience 
of a lifetime. It's free. Exquisitely illustrated 
in natural colors; offers and tells how te grow 
these famous plants. Write for copy to-day 

HELLER BROS. CO.., Box 159, New Castle, Ind. 














Take advantage of the time and 
money-saving conveniences offered 
thru our advertising columns. Readers 
are safe in responding to advertise- 
ments in Successful Farming because 
we guarantee them. 


f\until it is time to set them out in the 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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STARTING FLOWERS IN POTS 


A great many of the most attractive 
flowers fail to mature sufficiently to render 
their full beauty in our gardens because 
they require an excessively long season to 
reach perfection. 

Only today I note an inquiry from a lady 
who complains in this regard, particularly 
with some chrysanthemums. 

The answer to a problem of this sort is 









pots or bands, or the regular flower pots 
in small sizes. Also you can plant the 
flowers in flats in which they may grow 


garden after danger of frost is past. 

It is highly desirable to have a hotbed 
for the vegetable garden, and there is no 
reason why a few square feet within the 
bed could not be devoted to the growing 
of the annual flowering plants which serve 
to make the home a more attractive place 
in which to live. 

Really, I believe it is easier to grow 
the plants in bands or pots and then set 
them out than it is to have the ground 
so well prepared that no weeds or other 
vegetation will start before the flower seeds 
have sprouted and grown to a height 
sufficient to identify flowers from 
At least this has been the experience of a 
good many people who now make it a 
practice to grow all their flowering plants 
possible to transplanting size indoors. 





PROVIDE FLOWER BEDS WITH 
AMPLE DRAINAGE 

A lot of folks who like flowers have found 
it difficult to grow them simply because 
their ground is poorly drained. I re- 
call an instance where flowers had failed 
repeatedly along the border of one farm- 
yard until: a tile was laid from the cellar to 
an outlet some ten rods distant. The line 
of tile was necessary to drain the cellar, 
but it added to its duties the draining of 
the border along which it was laid. A 
remarkable improvement in the annuals 
was noticed the first season, and shrubs 
and perennials planted in the border have 
thrived as never before. 

Occasionally you will find someone who 
will go to a lot of effort to have a little 
the best flowers going. Such people will 
be interested in a method of making beds 
used by many landscape gardeners. 

With an ordinary plow and road 
scraper, or in their absence, with a spade, 
the area for the bed is dug out to a depth 
of two feet to three feet. In the bottom of 
the excavation throw stones, gravel, 
broken crockery, etc., to a de th of eight 
inches to a foot. On top of this material 
lay strips of sod, grass side down, until 
the whole is covered. Fill to the surface 
of the ground with the best soil removed 
from the pit after mixing it with half 
or two-thirds its bulk of course, well- 
decomposed barnyard manure. Such a 
bed can be prepared in the spring early 
enough for setting out plants, tho it is 
decidedly preferable to have the bed all 
put in good shape before winter sets in. 
Then early flowers can be started right 
off in protected frames, and earliest bloom 
insured. 

Where it is possible to run a line of tile 
it will be found to be every bit as effective 
for flowers as for grain crops under similar 
soil conditions. 


BEAUTIFYING THE TEMPORARY 
HOME 

So often the home of the renter is 
barren of outdoor adornment. ‘There is 
no incentive to plant permanent shrubs 
and vines tr trees when they will hardly 
have time to make a showing before the 
one who plants them moves on, but there 
are many annual flowers that will make 





erenge | advice to use pots, either paper | jf 
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he is progressive, that he keeps in touch 
with the market, and that he can be reached 
quickly when stock, produce, fruit or grain 
is wanted. 








'BLUEBIR 
Radio Tubes 


Ty seta. & Volts, .26 Ampere 
Taye ee oe -06 Ampere 


=m . 
Type 104 3-4 Volt -06 Ampere 
w Stands 2 Base. 


ith 
Type 12..1'4 Volts, .25 Ampere 
Platioum Filament. 





WAY Radio Sets are amazing values at prices. 
Gowe out nian Guan the Well @ Pee ee 
Operate 


with either dry cells or storage batteries. Beautiful 
n~ + finished 





cabinet finished in with new 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Don't pay $100 to $150. Write 
for our money-saving pian and literature. 


2-Tube Set - $29.50 
4-Tube Set - 59.50 


Dealers - Agents: Wits ir pine and ‘covery eaten 

THE FARAWAY RADIO CO. 663.W. THIRD ST.. CINCINNATI, 0, 

Japanese Rose Bushes 
s 

| Five for 10c 
nd in summer. Roses All The 

ear Around. Pkge. of Seed with 
our guarantee only 10c. 








we 
BLOOM EVERY TEN WEEKS 
Winter or when 3 years 
old Will have 5 or 6 hundred roses on 
each bush. Will grow in the house 
im the Winter as well as in the 











The Wonder of the World 
Rose Bushes with roses on them in 8 
weeks from the time the seed was 
Japan Seed Co., Desk 445, Norwalk, Conn. 
Advertised commodities must main- 
tain a high standard of excellence be- 


planted. 1t may not seem possible but 
Guarantee it todoso. They will 

cause repeat orders are necessary in 

every 








for beauty and do it so quickly that from 
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early midsummer until fall the home may 


be as beautifully surrounded as if perma- 
nent planting had been done fore. 
Large background and screen plants like 
the castor bean and canna will take the 
place of the larger shrubs or smaller trees. 
Cypress or moonflower, or any other of 
the ipomeas, balsam apples, canary bird 
flowers, or the common morning glories 
make excellent porch vines. Dahlias, 
cosmos, or cannas can take the place of 
the spireas or other shrubs against the 
foundation walls or in the corners about 
the porch. Salvias, four o’clocks, poppies, 
asters, larkspurs, petunias, and calliopsis 
grow from eighteen inches to two feet 
high and make showy borders or beds, and 
for lower growth we have the phlox 
Drummondu, pinks, nasturtiums, rose 
moss, verbenas, California poppies, and a 
host of other annuals, all making showy 
effects when planted in masses or in a 
mingled border of taller plants. Gladiolus 
bulbs are used for annual llet as they are 
planted each year and taken up and 
stored in winter.—L. H. C. 


THE GOOD OLD-FASHIONED 
HOLLYHOCK IS HARD 
TO BEAT 


One of my earliest memories is a big 
clump of hollyhocks which perpetuated 
itself at the corner of my grandmother’s 
garden. I believe those hollyhocks gave 
their beauty and cheer for absolutely no 
work after they were once established. 

As I recall, most all those hollyhocks 
were single and pink in color. have 
found since that these flowers will gen- 
erally run that way under home garden 
conditions, tho commercial growers of 
seed frequently get sixty percent or more 
to come true. 

The hollyhock is probably a native of 
China. At least the earliest recorded 
visitors to that country noted the flowers. 
But tho Chinese in origin, the flower is 
certainly American by adoption, for holly- 
hocks succeed in all parts of the United 
States, in most any good garden soil. 

You can start them by sowing seed, 
which should be planted as soon as ripe, 
or by setting out plants. Probably spring 
setting of the plants is to be preferred to 
fall in most sections, as there is no danger 
of heaving thru action of the frost. 

Gener’ lly speaking a good sunny loca- 
tion gives the best results with some 
watering in particularly dry regions, or 
particularly dry seasons in our more humid 


sections. But these old favorites do 
remarkably well under _ considerable 
neglect. 


Plants set out early in the spring give 
quick results. They should be planted 
in deep holes with plenty of reot room. 
Mulch the plants lightly when setting 
them out 

A good many have complained of the 
hollyhock rust doing some damage. This 
seldom bothers a bed or border given first- 
class care, including a rich, well-drained 
soil kept free from weeds. Plenty of 
noisture, good drainage, clean cultivation 
nd careful handling generally will over- 
ome rust in most cases without the 
necessity of spraying. 


WANTS FLOWERS FOR POOR SOIL 


Will you kindly suggest for our use some 

nnual flowers which we can grow from 

seed the first season on rather poor soil?— 
Mrs. B. D. P., Ill. 

On poor soil we certainly would use 
lwarf nasturtiums, love - lies - bleeding, 
Scotch pinks, sweet alyssum, and calliop- 

s. In addition to these flowers, others 
well worth a trial would include prince’s, 
feather, Joseph’s coat, cape marigold, 
godetia, Portulaca, and the garden 
balsam. 

In addition, if you are in position to 
put some fertilizer on the soil, it would be 
well to have mignonette, calendula, 
candytuft and phlox. 
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‘Coast to Coast” 


reception 
verified hy Miraco Users 


Ev Miraco user is an enthu- 
Biastic le 


I bought one of pour radios 
last summergand like it fine. 
Have picked up stations from 
Coast to C from Can- 
ada to Cuba. My motto with 
the Miraco is: “What's the 


the lang 

ya Mobed: o. 
N. Y. Hears England & razit 

Am very glad 1 bought a 
Miraco as it works the best of 
any I have heard. Ali the 
geepte who come to listen sa 
hat when they buy a set it wi 
be a Miraco. Have h Lon- 


; Chauneey Bailey, Stockport, 
owa. 
Beats Some $300 Sets 
The parece that I LY ~ 
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é 
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GooD RADIOS PRICED LOW! 


Reports from their many users in every state prove Miraco Tuned Radio 
Frequency Receivers—at rock bottom prices—have efficiency of sets cost- 
up to three times as much. Remember that Miraco Sets are the 
product of a long established, reputable manufacturer—ploneer builders 
of sets. They come completely built, thoroughly tested and factory 
guaranteed by one of America's oldest and most reliable makers of quality 
sets. Simple to connect. Easy for beginners to operate. Full directions 
supplied. Send for further evidence that they are Radio's finest moderately 
iced receivers. All Miraco sets bear the endorsement of radio's highest 
authorities. Mail coupon now for latest bulletins, SPECIAL OFFER and 
enty of additional testimony from users leaving no doubt that “Miraco 
jo Gets ‘em Coast to Coast.” 

“Have received more stations with my Miraco than I ever received with 
any other set costing $50 or $60 more,” reports F. J 
Brink, Grove, Okla. ““More than pleased with my Miraco 
—haye 125 stations on my log to date.”—C. Gilland, 
Franklin, Texas, ‘‘Best set I ever used. Have heard 
London and California."—C. A. Henry, Vernbank Village, 
N. Y. ““‘When you can't get a program with the Miraco 
you need not try oy other set. Am getting all over U. 8. iw 
with mine.”—J. C. Brown, Albertville, Ala. 
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iraco Model MW—with iraco M . 
aM -~tyn etc.—isa four iets, Modes 
tae myth that pers every state report ceiver. One tube « 


ts twice as frequency amplifier and detector combined. 
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os a. f. ami li- Packory ory ge lg Never suet value be" 
solid 


The marvetous Miraco “Ultra 5°’ five tube set. mahogany cabinet $75.00 


All the Proof you want is waiting for You! 


Miracos are built of finest parts obtainable. Mode, peated. 
GP Ticeer beltdere of octe. yoy ty — ae am 
MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION ®& 


number of es. erne J, coupon" 
ustason, Blair, 424-R E. 8th St., Cincinnati, O. 
. “Hears ae Sooke Sen : Send free literature, Special Offer and on sesteiecs 
am prow m iraco. pulletin* 3ENT LER 
Have had Cuba, Canada, Glas. Ae { ] USER [ ] AGE { 
gow, and—of which any 
one should be prone od DAG. oc cc iceccdoctscccccdecocsdves venmas 
pearly every station in the U. . | 
6—Parke A. Neet, Catlin, Ind, ie. «ck ccochccetueistourssaseteeeel 











For Any Successful Farming Reader 
_A Registered Purebred Dairy Bull or Heifer 


Not a Contest 


But An Attractive, Paying Business Proposition 


Here’s YOUR opportunity to get just the purebred dairy 
animal you want, of whichever breed you want. No contest, no 
guess work nor game of chance. Each can get the animal he 
wants on exactly the same terms and conditions. Let us tell | 
you about our new attractive OFFER AND PLAN. 


Please remember this is not a contest, or guessing game where 
only a few get prizes. It is a straight business proposition re- 
quiring no investment of money and paying you good returns. 

Better get in early on this and start the New Year right. 
Write me TODAY for complete information and details; or 
just use the coupon below. 








USE THIS COUPON 





MR. E. T. MEREDITH, Pub., 


THE DAIRY, FARMER Des Moines, lowa 
Tell me how I can get a purebred dairy Bull or Heifer thru your New 

Universal Plan. Send fu ' 

this request places me under no obligation at all. 


My Name.......... 


1 details by return mail. It is understood that 
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NE cannot 
O)jnnent ion New 

Year’s day 
without thinking 
of good resolu- 
tions in the same 
breath, for they 
are just as numer- 
ous on that day 
as are the “Happy 
New Year” greet- 
in 


a-wing, 


8. 
Many a good 
resolve, and one 
which would make 
its originator not 
only a better but 
a better-liked per- 





The years have passed me by like birds 
And Sorrow has been mine and Happi- 
ness 


While ever in my soul a song I sing 
To all Life's wonder and its loveliness. 


I have no time for tears, as I grow old; 

I laugh and wander on the while I dream; 
I bow me down before the sunset’s gold; 

1 worship in the moonlight's silver gleam. 


Teo me the years are like a swarm of bees, 
Who bear a wealth of honey and of pain, 
And they are like a wind amid the trees, 
Or like a host of flowers in the rain. 
—Edgar Daniel Kramer. 


you just how an’ 
when an’ how 

to have him work 
You would either 
tell them you were 
doin’ your own 
bossin’ or you’d 
turn your hired 
man off. 
you not? 
some people want 
to do all the teach- 
ers’ bossin’ for 


“IT remember 
that pretty little 
Miss mas that 
taught here her 








son, dies at an 
early age because 
it is not given the proper encouragement. 
It is well to apply the rules formulated by 
William James, who showed that he was 
@ very wise and human man as well as a 
scientist. 

He says: Make a resolution and tell 
your friends about it; don’t depend merely 
upon yourself to keep it. Tell everyone 
you know what you have resolved to do, 
and you may then depend upon them to 
remind you of it, to inquire how you 
are coming with it, in fact, badger you 
about it until you are ashamed not to 
report success. You won’t want your 
friends to know that you are the weak- 
willed individual which you may privately 
consider yourself, and so you live up to 
your good resolution. 

Try his rules. Whether it is a matter of 
learning something new or of — 
nagging the family; of learning to spea. 
more kindly of absent friends and acquaint- 
ances or of quitting the habit of boasting 
about influential friends or one’s own 
abilities, let somebody else help you keep 
your resolution. —A. A. 


AUNTY HOPEFUL ON CORPORAL 
PUNISHMENT 

“Tt does beat all, the queer notions 
some people get in their heads about their 
children,” said Aunty Hopeful, as she 
finished reading about a new law passed 
in regard to modes of punishment for chil- 
dren in school. ‘Here some men have 
gone and said that a school teacher can’t 
whip any of their pupils without havin’ a 
written permission from the child’s par- 
ent to do so. Now don’t that beat all? 
I'll bet my last summer’s straw hat none 
of them ain’t never taught school. 

“And the way some of these parents 
can raise billy when a teacher tries to 
make their children behave, when it 
takes all the grit and grace they’ve got to 
live with them theirselves, does beat the 
Dutch! Remember Hiram Jones?’ con- 
tinued Aunty. “He had the three best 
children that ever went to Buford Grove 
school until one day the teacher whipped 
Sam Bentley’s boy. That night at the 
supper table they were all talking about it 
an’ said Hiram, ‘I’d just like to see a 
teacher try to whip one of my children. 
I’d show them where to get off at.’ From 
that day forth them children were the 
terror an’ despair of every teacher that 
came to Buford Grove schoolhouse. 

“Ao’ those same people are always the 
very first ones to talk about the teacher 
not havin’ order in their school. How 
do they expect ‘em to have order an’ 
nothin’ to have order with? Everybody 
a-tryin ’totell’em how to run things. What 
would you think of hirin’ someone to work 
for you an’ their parents comin’ an’ tellin’ 


first year. Shehad 
lots of sense and 
she learned how to use it. At first she 
listened to people pourin’ out explana- 
tions to her as to how poor little Sammie 
had trouble with his head an’ Jane had 
trouble with her ears an’ please be easy 
on ’em, but she listened in vain for some- 
one to say as to how she had trouble 
with her whole body, stayin’ in that 
schoolroom with thirty-odd restless chil- 
dren, an’ she couldn’t get it out of her 
head that their heart was the main 
place them children had trouble, so one 
day she carried an armful of gall-berry 
switches to school an’ she helped them 
children’s trouble, wherever it was. 

“Yes,” continued Aunty, “the only way 
a teacher can make a success is to have 
that parents’ wholehearted sn anne an’ 
sympathy, with a little hickory-oil, if 
n y, thrown in. Parents should in- 
vite their children’s teacher in their homes 
occasionally, seein’ as how she is father 
an’ mother to their children the biggest 
part of the day. I remember Miss it- 
taker that taught the school at Skeeter’s 
Corner one year tellin’ me she taught two 
years in a little town before she came here 
an’ when she left there she didn’t know 
some of her pupils’ — from Hotten- 
tots. ‘Do you think I'd send a child of 
mine to somebody for sixteen months an’ 
not know what sort, of — they were 
stayin’ in a room with?’ she said to me 
one day. ‘If I didn’t go to see her or have 
her come to see me, I would speak to her 
when I happened to see her on the street 
an’ let her know who I was. If I ever have 
any children of my own an’ send ’em to 
school I intend to know some of my 
teacher’s ideas an’ ideals an’ have her in 
my house once in eight months at least’.” 
—H. A. 


CALENDARS 

A wise and interesting woman said the 
other day that only in the matter of time 
are we all created equal. Everyone in the 
world has twenty-four hours a day, seven 
days a week, andsoon. We all have vary- 
aga of money in the bank—if any 
—but of time we all are given equal por- 
tions. 

We don’t “find time” to do the things 
we want to do, says this woman; we use 
time. And, as we have pass-books to keep 
track of our money in the bank, we have 
calendars to keep track of our time. 

Calendars are wonderful things, aren’t 
they? We all have just the same number 
of leaves in our calendars, but for one 
the leaves drop off quickly and for an- 
other, all too slowly. When we are very 
young we want the days to hurry, hurry— 
Just to see-what the days are going to bring 
—like Santa Claus! We are sure it will be 
happiness undiluted. As we grow older 
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To Get The Best Light 


R your Coleman Quick- Lite 
Lemp and Lantern, or any other 
gasoline lighting device,Genuine High- 
Power Coleman Mantles are best— 
for pure white brilliance, long service 
and rea) economy. 

Coleman Mantles are full size, cor- 
rectly shaped, and knit to the proper 
mesh for good light. They are msde 
ef long fibre Egyptian cotton. They 
have re-enforced patented bottom, 
giving double strength where pressure 
is greatest. They are saturated with 
the purest of light-giving chemicals 
by the special Coleman process. This 
is why Coleman Mantles give better 
light and last Jonger. 


Coleman Mantles are best for 


@leman Quicklite 





Use only the Genuine. Look for the name 
Y emmy the ng you buy, 
them ckage. More 
Dealers and "Jobt Coleman M 

If yours can’t supply you, order direct from 
nearest S. F. 67. Price 10c 
each, $1.00 per dozen. 

Made Only by 
The Coleman Lamp Co. 


Wichita Philadelphia Los Angeles 
Chicago Fn ny Toronto 
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the days go faster, and sometimes we 
would slow them down if we could. We SHORT CUTS TO FOOD MEN REALLY LIKE 
are sorry to see the babies grow out of their — 
sweet baby ways, and become strangers to 
us. But grow they must; it is up to us to 
“keep friends” with them. 

These are merely random thoughts at 
the beginning of the calendar for 1925. We 
hope that it will mark happy days for 
every one of you.—G. A. C. 


A RURAL PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATION 
The Parent-Teacher Association, or- 
ery two years in our rural school 
istrict in Redw county, Minnesota, 
has proved so interesting and helpful that 
we all look eagerly forward to the meetings 


which are held each month. “ 99 
Regular programs consist of music, 
community singing and readings or talks 
by the members. The Parent-Teachers’ 
creed is read at ae Se. The _ S . ‘ 
grams are not con to school topics but ad: to b : t 
may be humorous or of general interest. —YVe Ly a € in e€-minu €$! 


During the past year we have had talks 

















by = Ran a> ban — = — What a joy it is to ive your family something 
. - : ’ ° 
cin tat bee Ge ae aoas te ‘the specially good to eat! Don’t let lack of time de- 
meetings, the teacher, who is also secre- prive you of this pleasure. 
ee of <* one, (amy Here’s a delicious cake that actually beats the 
children. ane es euarap baal elon clock! With all the fruity richness of raisins, it has 
or a well-written story from a member of a wonderful holiday taste and look. Yet there are 
a language class. Sometimes it may be a no layers and no frosting to fuss with. Just follow 
— in reading, a — the recipe given below for Raisin Loaf Cake. 
Sane antl alte tn aan eee Notice how it saves you work—the separate cream- 
hede contents stimulate interest in their ing of butter and sugar—the separate beating of 
te ne yr “ Rapes ond ive eggs. You’re ready to bake in five minutes. 
or the parent an idea of his child’s ability. . . . . ° ge 
The child whose work is poor is helped at Many sae ehe Gat “Sh, sr om oer — 
| home until he can compete with his class- are given in the folder, ort Cuts to Food Men 
ce mates. The contests have proved a splen- Really Like.” Use the coupon below to send for 
did way to secure parental cooperation in it today—also the new 46 page book, “Recipes 
o a with Raisins.” 
er yon siaee by her Aspen ye : Raisin Loaf Cake 
, § this w i t ts 
= an opportunity my inden tuhelad’ a a ¥% cup soft butter; 14 cups sugar; 2 eggs; 4% cup milk; 134 
mn, the teacher is doing her part. cups flour; 2 level teaspoons baking powder; }4 teaspoon each 
118 One year members of the association nutmeg and cinnamon; | cup Raisins. Put all ingredients in 
ith helped with the annual school program by a bowl and beat together 2 or 3 minutes. Bake in a bread tin. 
if 
als giving a white-face minstrel show and last 
his year they put on a short play. Thus the 
ter —— part was reduced to about half an 
our’s program. This gave each pupil a 
chance to appear at least once on the pro- 
or gram and saved both teacher and pupils Plump, tender, seedless raisins 
> a time usually spent in preparing from the famous eo oa 
engthy programs. — 
Our entertainments are well attended, a oa 
the receipts from this year’s program being —ask your grocer for it today 
lock fully $87. 
broom Last year the proceeds were spent for 
ade playground equipment; this year we plan 
to buy a sand table, music, readers, 
ame graphophone records and a double boiler 
rm and other utensils needed to prepare the 
tles. hot lunches during the winter. 
rom After our regular monthly programs we 


P 


have a social hour, during which a com- 
mittee, of usually five or six members, 
serves a lunch of coffee, cake and sand- 
wiches. For a change we occasionally 
serve pie or oyster stew. 

Here neighbors get together with their 
common interest in a better school and see 
what teacher and pupils are doing. They 
have a chance to express themselves on 
anything proposed Mr the school, and 
with a greater ee many a URED che valuable folder, 
have heen made. Among other things the , suts to : 
school district has purchased with the Grown and packed by a. Lefer gh an 


recommendation of this organization is a with Raisins.” Just fill out 


new organ, a cupboard and a folding shelf . ® thiscouponand mailit today 

for preparing hot foods or washing dishes Z a — 

after lunch. ladl Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California 
Dept. B-101 Fresno, California 


We have found oir Parent-Teachers’ 
Association decidedly worthwhile. Try etanse Gund ane Senet clasgn a0 


e @ indicated by crosses: 
ame? | Raisin Growers | *uckimuon =m 
——- OF CALIFORNIA nt 


All raisins grown and packed Sun-Maid produced 
and through the AA. pr hed of over 

California farmers. To our friends on the farms, we 
offer this delicious sun-cured fruit of our vineyards. 
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old, has eaght tecth, 
A SANDWICH, PLEASE 


i weighs twenty-four = 
and walked 

at eleven months.” 

Mrs. F. A. Shetler, 

Evansville, Indiana | 

SAN DWICHES form the basis of most 

|“ all lunches, whether it is the lunch for 

the school-child or the spring picnic in the 

woods. The mother or housewife should 

find it no problem at all to pack a lunch 

when there are so many waystomake de- 
licious sandwiches. 

To make the best sandwiches, bread 
should be at least a day old. The bread 
|should be cut with a sharp knife and all 
| the slices should be of uniform thinness. 
|The crust should be removed and the 
| butter, to spread easily and evenly, should 
| be creamed. 
| Sandwiches can be made into a variety 
| | of fancy shapes. Those made for picnics 
5 | are best made of bread cut about a quarter 
of an inch thick and cut in triangles, 
circles or oblon If the sandwiches are 
to be cut with fancy cutters, it is best to 
$ spread before shaping; use the leftover 
? bits in a bread pudding, with some raisins. 
if /When they are prepared several hours 

|idea to wrap them in a damp napkin or 


before they are to be served it is a good 
i | paraffin paper to keep them moist. 































“After having tried 
other prepared foods 
with no success, we 
began feeding our 
two months old baby 












The following combinations for sand- 
— are —- ay them and see: 
3 1. Two slices white bread, lettuce, 
Thousands of ! a slice of tomato and minced cold chicken 


: over all. 
mothers have found 2. Mix one-third cupful of chopped 
that the Mellin’s Food | dates with Soe Set Sa 
ae | apples and enough sa ressing to make 
Method of Milk Mod- it stick together. | Spread between slices 
ification satisfactorily i\5..° OO 
solved their infant 


feeding problems. 
Io ee 
and Feeding of Infants.” 
Mellin’s Food Company $ 
177 State Street, Boston, Mass, 





apes. 
3. Split and bone a can of sardines, add 
| enough lemon juice to flavor well and add 
paprika if preferred. 

4. Crush about one-half cupful of maple 
sugar and add enough thick sweet cream 
to moisten. Spread on nut bread. 

5. Mince boiled ham fine and add 
chopped hard boiled eggs. 

6. Add a few chopped nuts to some 
marmalade and spuead on sponge drops. 

7. Mix equal parts of cream cheese and 
pimento. Add a few chopped nut meats. 

8. Chop cold tongue quite fine and 
add horseradish sauce. 
| The following are some hot sandwiches 

which are delightful and very easy to 
prepare: 
1. Two slices brown bread, spread with 
fried oysters and Tartar sauce. 
2. Two strips fried bacon on lettuce 
with mayonnaise dressing, spread on 
freshly made toast.—Mrs. W. i. 


FEEDING THE YEAR-OLD BABY 
| Wherever mothers of young children 
}are gathered together the conversation 
is bound to turn sooner or later to the 
feeding of their children. It is a problem 
always, of course, but with an ordinarily 
healthy baby it need not be so much of a 
mystery and worry as it sometimes is. 

‘ 2a a pee Seas the why ¢ 
— : eeding her children in a certain way, an 
; aS trouble zone 4 if she uses her common sense, the choice 

THE NOSE | and preparation of their food is not diffi- 

AND THROAT cult. Every mother reads in every paper 


she picks up that a child’s food should be 
2 NS iy Cataace, 
COUGH DRO 


prepared so as to be easily digestible, but 


























andFACE 


Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream re- 
lieves tender, sore 
skin almost as soon as ©. ’ 
applied. It healschap- \ WSS _ 

ing in a day or two, —— 

revents chapping if applied irequently. 
Sold by druggists, departmer* stores, 6 and 10¢ 
stores, general stores, or by mail, postpaid. $ 
sizes: ic, 60c, $1. Send money order or stamps. 
Trial Bottle FREE with booklet, if you give 
name of your dealer. 


A.S. HINDS CO., Dept. 65, Portland, Me. 
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perhaps all mothers do not understand 
exactly what this means and the reason for 
it. We have known college graduates who 
were lacking in knowledge on this subject! 
Let’s compare the amount of food that a 
baby of one year of age needs with the 
pavtite for my free Guide Books “How to Obtain s | amount his father needs. While they are 
Invention’ blank before disclosing Inventions. Send | asleep or lying still the baby needs three 
model or sketch of your invention, for instructions. | times as much for each pound of his own 
weight as does his father. The total 


Sageqynce A. O'Brien, Epgieteces Patent Lawyer, . 
wm Pant Ofer Wahingiom Dc ~~ “| smount that the father needs is of course 




















Srom Patent Office, Washington, D.C. 
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much greater than what the baby needs, 
but can you just imagine yourself eating 
three times as much food every day as you 
are in the habit of eating? It would be 
like a Christmas dinner every meal, and it 
wouldn’t take long to decide that rich, 
og foods could not be kept in your 
et. 

Both the baby and his father need addi- 
tional food for any activity, and the bab 
needs additional food for growth, whic 
brings the total amount that the child 
needs for each pound of body weight up 
very high. 

Most children have very good digestive 
systems, but the cells in their bodies are 
so active and the total amount of food 
they need is so great in comparison with 
their size, it is readily seen that the wrong 
kind of food can soon overtax their diges- 
tive apparatus. When you are reminded 
that a child one year old has no teeth for 
chewing, your imagination has traveled 
away ahead of where you are reading and 
you are saying, “That means foods 
finely divided, no y food, no pies and 
no rich puddin .’ Those prohibitions 
are right; we shall now consider some of the 
things he must have. 

To go back a little way, the time for 
weaning a baby varies with different con- 
ditions, but an average age is nine months. 
From the time he was five months old, the 
baby has received some orange juice every 





day, or tomato juice when oranges were 
not available. e began with one tea- 
spoonful a day, but the amount has been 
adually increased until at weaning time 
fe is receiving two or three tablespoonfuls 
a day, given half-way between the first 
and second morning feedings. This is 
n to provide more vitamines than 
the mother’s milk furnishes, and vitamines 
are necessary for health and therefore 
happiness too. 
éver since long before the baby’s birth 
the understanding mother has been eating 
plenty of milk and fruits and vegetables, 
so that his teeth and bones will be strong 
and sound and her own will not be weak- 
ened by the baby’s demands upon her. 
She knows, too, that after his birth she 
must insure his teeth still further by giv- 
ing him the same things—milk, fruits and 
vegetables—in a form that he can make 
use of. : 

Let’s correct the impression that a 
baby does not need to chew. He 
n something to chew wey day—but 
it must not be a pacifier which ruins the 
shape of his mouth, encourages the 
growth of adenoids thru making him a 
mouth breather, and does other equally 
bad things to the defenseless baby. His 
chewing food should be something like 
very hard toast that he brings his front or 
cutting teeth against many times, yet will 
be in fine particles when he swallows it. 

In the coming issues we shall talk about 
the meats and fruits and vegetables and 
other things that may be given to the baby 
of nine to eighteen months of age, and to 
the older child.—Belle Lowe. 


Aunt Ada’s Axioms: A mean remark 
never feels at home in good company. 
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MEETING THE FARM HOME 
PROBLEMS 

For years it has been customary for 
farm men to exchange work. If one man 
were faced with a job that was difficult 
to complete with the help at hand the 
others would offer to help him. Today 
this idea is extending to help in the 
home and there is cooperation in com- 
munity entertaining and even in the 
training of children. 

One community in Iowa agitated the 
questions that. were pertinent to them 
and found that the farm women in 
their immediate vicinity had several 
perplexing problems in common. 

By real vote they simmered down to 
these: “Sewing is my real bug-a-boo,” 
agreed nearly all. “With the canning, 
the housework, the chickens and the 
garden I never get near the machine”; 
“Teaching the children any of the arts,” 
said some; “Making the rural church 
and our schoolhouse entertainments at- 
tractive to our younger farm genera- 
tion,” agreed others; 
magazine fund,” said a few mothers. 

And thus was born in this locality a 
group of exchange workers and some 
programs of cooperative effort that have 
made the results worthwhile. 

“Take our sewing problems,” explained 
one mother; “we now meet every second 
Thursday for an all-day sewing session. 
We had a ‘bloomer day’ when every 
mother there made those garments for 
her children. We planned well and esti- 
mated how many pairs of white bloom- 
ers would be made. The cloth was 
bought in one piece for the entire num- 
ber, thus effecting a small saving in 
price and a larger saving in cutting ma- 
terial. Mothers brought their bloomer 
patterns and some of the older daugh- 
ters who were taking sewing in school 
cut the garments. Two extra sewing 
machines had been brought into the 
home and the three machines were kept 
going stitching up the seams. Other 
mothers ran the rubber in; and after a 
day of sociability and carefully planned 
work the mothers went home with not 
only their required number of pairs of 
bloomers made but a pair or two extra 
for the family of a mother who was ill 
in that neighborhood. 

Plan Ahead for the Sewing 


“Of course we have to plan ahead for 
these sewing days. Our home work 
must be cut down to the lowest degree 
and we must determine our exact re- 
quirements in sewing. We decide for 
ourselves whether or not to take the 
children, as our lunch is brought with 
us. Often the older children can be 
worked in to do cutting, basting and 
ripping. 

“We seldom felt we could hire a dress- 

maker from town but now we hire one 
to oversee us on the days we make and 
fit dresses and wraps. She is really an 
adviser and helps us plan, does the fit- 
ting and suggests trimming ideas. We 
give her more than she gets for a day’s 
sewing in town but the expense divided 
among us all is very trifling for the help 
and advice we get. 

“We have even had an ex-milliner 
help us to make over hats and design 
simple new ones to match cloth suits or 
summer dresses. 

“One sewing day we had a drapery 
man come out and show us the way to 
cut overdrape patterns to fit our win- 
dows and new ways to make curtains. 

“No group of women can come to- 
gether without giving each other ideas. 
We have found our sewing group has 
put new zeal into our sewing efforts and 
that exchange and cooperative work has 
made our sewing problems vanish,’—M. 
C. R. 
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Now! 


10 day tube FREE 


Mail the Coupon 


Whiten Cloudy Teeth 


Under that film on your teeth (run your tongue 
across your teeth and you can feel it) are the 
clean, glistening teeth you envy. Combat it this 
way—see what pretty teeth you have. 


N the United States today, it 

is estimated that over half a 
million people a day are cleaning 
their teeth in a new way. These 
are people who used to have dull 
and dingy teeth. That is why 
you see gleaming teeth wherever 
your eyes turn. 

Now leading dentists tell how 
toclear up dingy teeth. A method 
that supplants old type dentifrices 
—combats, without 
harsh grit, the stub- 
born film that covers 
teeth and makes them 
ugly. 

Run your tongue 
across your teeth. 
You will feel that 
film. Under it are the 
prettier, whiter teeth 
you envy in others. 
This offers you free 
a 10-day tube of the 


way authorities ad- 


Mail this for 
10-Day Tube to 


FRE 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, Dept. 477, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
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vise combating it. Simply mail 
the coupon. 

The great enemy of teeth 
Film is the great enemy of tooth 
beauty. And a chief cause, ac- 
cording to world’s dental authori- 
ties, of most tooth troubles. It 
clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. Germs by the mil- 
lions breed in it. They, with 
tartar, are the common cause of 
pyorrhea. 

You can’t have 
prettier, whiter teeth ; 
you can’t have 
healthier teeth un- 
less you combat that 
film. 

Obtain Pepsodent 
now. Don’t expect 
the same results from 
old type dentifrices. 
Start beautifying 
your teeth today, 
Mail the coupon. 


Chicago, Ill, U. 8. A. 
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Buttons and Braid for Trimming Frocks 


January, 1925 


Quick and Effective Decorative Touches 


By RUBY SHORT McKIM 














UTTONS ana oraid are two trimmings that may be 
counted on for smartly tailored effects and here are a few 
brand new ways to use them. 

The row of three button blossoms with rick-rack round about, 
at upper left corner, is suitable for a house dress or for children’s 
clothes. The flower pots are bits of applique, either the same 
color as the rick-rack or in contrasting tones. Stems and leaves 
are green or black. The biddy hen pocket at lower right has a 
red rick-rack comb and a white button eye sewed on with black 
thread—a very simply made decoration, indeed. The top of 











the pocket is finished with narrow bias facing on the wrong side. 

The triangle just above the pocket design is suggested for 
sleeves or bottom panels, with a continuous row of buttons from 
the apex flanked by two rows of soutache braid on each side. 
The cabochon ornaments at left are built of buttons and colored 
thread in rambler rose stitch. They add an up-to-the-minute 
touch to the tailored frock or blouse that gives a miximum of 
effect for a minimum of time spent in achieving it. 

These designs may be copied direct from this page, using tissue 
paper to trace them and carbon paper to Sananien the designs. 
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Poorland Farm Deserves 
Another Name 


Most farmers realize the importance of maintain- 
ing soil fertility, but all of us are anxious to learn 
everything we can about this most important subject. 
In the February number Mr. F. J. Keilholz tells how 
one man raised the value of a wornout farm from $18 
per acre to a value equal to that of nearly any other 
farm in the cornbelt states. This proves conclusively 
that the farms of the North Central States can be 
brought back even tho they have been allowed to 
deteriorate to the lowest extreme in fertility. How- 
ever, it is a lot cheaper to maintain the fertility than 
it is to restore it. We know you will be interested 
in the methods used on the farm above mentioned. 


Making Patterns Fit 


For the February number Willa Wilcox Krum 
has written an article which will be of interest to 
nearly every housewife.~ As you are fully aware, the 
patterns which you buy are made for the average 
sized or proportioned figure. Changing these pat- 
terns to fit the people who are not average is a hard 
task, and in, this article Mrs. Krum makes it easy. 
She gives complete diagrams and instructions on how 
to change various patterns so they will accurately fit 
your individual case. 


Should You Stay 





== IN THE = 





Poultry Business? 


In the February number of Successful Farming Mr. Gilbert Gusler 
will tell vou the probable future tendencies of the poultry business. 
Gusler is a national authority on markets. 
making an exhaustive study of the poultry situation. 
be of the greatest possible interest to you. 
ket conditions of poultry from every standpoint—export, import, sup- 
ply and demand, marketing methods, etc. 
and eggs either on a small scale or on a large scale wil! find in this arti- 
cle the very things they want to know. 


Mr. 
At the present time he is 
His findings will 
He is investigating the mar- 


Everyone who raises poultry 


What You Can Do For 
Your Schools 


This article is written by the president of one Board 
of Education. We are naturally inclined to blame 
the school authorities and the teachers when we think 
the schools are running down, but it is really true 
that the fault is generally our own. The adult resi- 
dents of the school district have to take an interest 
in their schools if they expect them to function to 
the greatest. possible degree. No school and no 
teacher can succeed without the active support of 
the majority of the patrons of the school district. 
We are sure you will be interested in Mr. T.C. Hart’s 
opinions as to what is wrong with our public schools. 


Shall I Quit the Farm? 


The discouraging times of the past few years have 
driven many farmers to the cities and towns. Per- 
haps a few of them were better off in town than they 
would have been on the farm, but good farmers can, 
in the long run, make more money and enjoy life to 
a greater extent by staying on the farm. In the 
February number Mr. R. D. Willis tells why he is 
gQqing to stick to his farm regardless of the pressure 
brought to bear by seemingly prosperous friends in 
the cities and towns. His arguments for the farm 
are very convincing and I am sure that every good 
farmer who likes the farm will enjoy reading Mr. 
Willis’ reasons for staying by it. 


Home Department Large and Interesting 


the Salad; Unusual Ways With Meats and Vege- 


The Home Department in Successful Farming is a 
very important part of the publication. As much 
space is devoted to the various matters of interest to 
the women folks as to any other subject. Farm 
women everywhere praise Successful Farming be- 
cause of the practicability of_its recipes, suggestions, 
stories, entertainment, etc. Here are a few of the 
titles in a recent number of Successful Farming: 
Old Charley’s Sweet Potatces; Invalid Cheer; Column 
of Tried Recipes; a Page of Fancy Cakes; Dressing 


tables; Playtime in the Home; Bedtime Story; 
Squibs From a Farm Wife’s Note Book; Points on 
Etiquette; Our Young Housekeepers; Picot Edging. 
And still there are more but we haven’t room to tell 
you about them. The February number will contain 
an even greater amount of things that are of interest 
to farm women. This department alone makes Suc- 
cessful Farming easily worth its reasonable subscrip- 
tion price. 


Be Sure To Read the February Number 


The February number of Successful Farming will be a large book of about 150 pages. Of course, 
size alone may not mean so much but the issue will be packed full of interesting articles of real practi- 
cal benefit to every member of the farm family. It will cost us thousands of dollars to collect all of the 
information that you will find in this big book, but it’s all yours for two cents a copy, 25 cents a year. 


You'll enjoy reading it because all of the material is written in an entertaining way. 


If your subscrip- 


tion has expired be sure to renew promptly so you will get this splendid copy of the magazine. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


**The Farmers’ Service Station’’ 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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with small fabric rugs thrown over it. 


Give beauty and warmth to 


your bedroom floor! 


Instead of having a dull, cold floor full of cracks, get 
the benefit of a Blabon floor of Linoleum. Its smooth, 
sanitary surface gives the warmth of a double floor, 
and it makes a beautiful, colorful background for a 
harmonious decorative scheme. 

A Blabon floor is so easy to keep clean that it 
lightens household cares. And this is what every 
housewife on the farm appreciates. It is springy-% 
comfortable to walk upon. Fabric rugs may be thrown 
over them, if desired, and removed in summer to save 
the rugs from wear. 

In Blabon floors of Inlaid and Plain Linoleum the 
patterns and colors go through to the burlap back, 
and stay bright and clear, throughout the long life of 
the linoleum. An occasional waxing and polishing pre- 
serves their freshness and mellows their tones. 

The modern method of cementing linoleum down 
over builders’ deadening felt paper insures watertight 
seams which are practically invisible, and makes a 
Blabon floor permanent. 

There are many places in the home where Blabon’s 
Printed Linoleum, even more moderate in price, may 
be used to advantage. A good floor varnish applied 
once or twice a year helps to preserve the pattern. 

Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are beautiful, sani- 
tary, and mothproof. They lie flat without fastening. 
Made in various standard sizes. For genuine linoleum 
look for the Blabon label, and ask for Blabon’s Linoleum 
by name. It is sold by good home-furnishing and de- 
partment stores. Our illustrated booklet, “The Floor 
for the Modern Home”, will be sent, free, upon 
request 

The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Established 73 years 


BLABONS 


Linoleum 











This cozy bedroom has a Blabon floor of linoleum, pattern No. 5485 Printed, 












Look for this label 
on face of all 
Biabon’'s Linoleum. 
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8” 1l” bro- 
chure, by Hazel H. 
Adler. Beautifully 
illustrated in color. 
It explains the cor- 
rect use of color and 

. Sent any- 
where in the United 
Cyatee upon receipt of 
l5e. Write for & now, 


How genuine 
linoleum is made 
Biabon's Linoleum is 
made of finely ground 
cork and oxidized lin- 
seed oll intimately 

ed, and firmly 
attached to a ee 
base. In Inlaid 
Plain linoleum the 
patterns and colors 
are pressed clear 
through to the burlap 
back. In Printed 


with heavy oil paints. 
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“OLE MOLLY HAR” 


The common gray rabbit or hare is the 
most popular of all game and the one most 
— found in the open country. Most all 
8 boys have rabbit traps and these 
trapped rabbits are always best as they 
are not filled with shot. The following 
are are favorites straight from Rab- 
itville; 


Fried Rabbit 
_ Cut a plump young rabbit into neat 
joints wash thoroly; sprinkle with 


salt and pepper. Roll in flour and fry a 
—_ a ost done Fran 
wi ng water, put cover on frying 
pan and leave on back of the stove to 
simmer for half an hour. Serve with egg- 
bread or meal muffins. 


Barbecued Hare 

This is always best when cooked sus- 
pended before an open wood fire. If hare 
is old and tough, parboiling will make it as 
good as a young one. 

Make a sauce of half a cupful of butter, 
two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, half a cup- 
ful of water, salt and , and place 
the pan under the Sunpened het. Make 
a swab of a clean rag on a stick. Keep 
the hare well moistened with this sauce 
and turn often, taking at least an hour for 
a young rabbit. If no wood fire is avail- 
able, a very delicious substitute can be 
baked in the oven. In this case you put 
the rabbit in the sauce and turn often, not 
allowing the meat to brown until it is 
tender. More sauce may be added if 


needed, 
Spanish Rabbit 

Slice one large onion, one chili pepper 
and four tomatoes into a stewpan and 
bring to a boil. Cut the rabbit in pieces 
and put in as soon as the sauce is boiling. 
Add one teaspoonful of salt and enou 
hot water to cover. When nearly done, 
thicken with three tablespoonfuls of flour 
and butter rubbed together. 

Rabbit Pie 

Cut rabbit in pieces and soak in salt 
water overnight. Stew in enough water to 
cover if. Lay pieces of bacon in the 
bottom of a baking dish and upon these 
a layer of rabbit, followed by hard-boiled 
eggs, sliced. Proceed until dish is full, 
having the last layer bacon. Pour in the 
water in which the rabbit was stewed, add 
a little thickening and cover with biscuit 
dough crust. With a fork make holes in 
the crust for the steam to escape, and 
brown in the oven.—Mrs. J. G. 


NEW USE FOR PEANUT BUTTER 


Use ut butter in caramel fillings or 
icings for fruit, nut or spice cakes; you 
will be delighted with the new attractive- 
ness and tability. 

After the fillings or icings are cooked in 
your favorite way you may stir in any 
desired amount of the peanut butter, 
mixing thoroly while mixture is hot or 
when cool as you choose. 

Peanut butter is a saving factor to fill- 
ings and icings when the cooked mixture 
is so soft that it tends to run of as fast as 
spread on the cake. Simply add sufficient 
peanut butter to give the proper thickness. 

It also saves the day when the cooked 
mixture has been mishandled so that it 
would be a hard and su mass after 
being applied to cake. Add peanut butter 
to mixture before covering cake with it; 
the filling or icing will be of such creamy 
consistency that a knife may easily cut 
thru without causing caramel to crack, 
break off in pieces or otherwise mar the 
attractiveness of your cake.—Mrs. 8. R. 


There’s nothing like a generous 


ie tin to amuse baby while mother is 
yusy around the kitchen. Sliding is hard 
on clothes, but sliding around the kitchen 
floor in a pie tin is lots of fun and mighty 








saving on clothes. 
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USE RAW FRUITS 


RAW fruits are especially good for des- 

serts, both from a nutrition standpoint 
and the fact that little time and work are 
needed for their preparation. 

The housewifé often welcomes sugges- 
tions for desserts that need no cooking. 
Here are a few combinations of chilled 
fruit desserts which are suggested by the 
food specialists in the South Dakota state 
college extension service: 

1. Pineapple, orange, cocoanut. 

2. Pineapple, cherries, strawberries. 

3. Oranges, pineapple, banana, lemon 
juice. 

4. Peaches, banana, cherries. 

The fruits may be combined in equal 
proportions or to suit the supply an 
fancy. Canned or fresh fruits may 
used, but there must always be one acid 
fruit. 

Peel oranges so as to remove all white 
inner coating, as this will make the dessert 
bitter. (Dry the peel to grate and use for 
flavoring). Serape banana after peeling; 
do not combine with fruits and allow to 
stand as it will darken the dessert. 

Dice all fruit in uniform pieces; sweeten 
with sirup and allow to stand for some 
time before serving. The addition of 
cooked raisins and shredded cocoanut will 
lessen the amount of sugar required and 
will increase the nutritive value of the 
dessert. Chill and serve in individual 
glasses. 


DO YOU “KNOW BEANS”? 


Did you ever stop and think what a 
tremendous part the humble little bean 
plays in the life of the world? There is 
probably no other one article of food 
more important. Armies march to suc- 
cess on them, explorers have made won- 
derful discoveries in unknown lands be- 
cause beans have stood by them when 
other foods have failed; athletes have 
broken records, hunters have brought in 
big game, because beans have given 
them strength and endurance. 

In times of prosperity we do not 
bother much about this plebeian little 
vegetable, but just let troublous times 
come along and see how quickly it be- 
comes a staple food. 

We have always “known beans” in 
this country. The first settlers found 
the Indians using them, and realizin 
their usefulness immediately adopte 
them into their diet. They discovered 
that beans “stuck to the ribs” as noth- 
ing else did. When great-great-grand- 
father went out into the woods in the 
winter chopping wood or hunting, great- 
great-grandmother would make a huge 
kettle of rich bean soup, pour it into 
little earthen bowls, put a loop of strin 
in each bowl to lft it out with, — 
freeze them solid. These solid chunks 
of soup went along in the pack, and 
when noon came they would be put into 
a pail and thawed out over the fire. We 
would use a thermos bottle today, but 
we have to hand it to great-great- 
grandmother for her ingenuity. 

A properly made bean soup will be 
just as popular with the family of today 
as it was when the vegetable was first 
discovered. 

To make a very delicious one, use a 
quart of good brown stock. Mash a cup- 
ul of baked beans and add to the 
stock with two tablespoonfuls of tomato 
catsup. If you haven’t the stock on 
hand, mash two cupfuls of the baked 
beans, add to a quart of water and 
boil for half an hour with a chopped 
onion. Strain, thicken with a _ table- 
spoonful of flour and one of butter 
rubbed together, season well and serve 
with a slice of lemon in each plate. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


A recipe for the old-time bean soup 
that has come down from a great-grand- 
mother who did freeze it calls for a 
quart of white beans that have been 
soaked in cold water to cover, over- 
night. Drain off this water, add more 
cold water. and just allow them to 
come to a boil. Pour off the hot water 
and repeat. Then add to the parboiled 
beans three pints of water, half a pound 
of salt pork and a chopped onion. Boil 
slowly for four hours. When done, mash 
the beans thru a sieve and add pulp to 
water, with enough milk to make the 
required amount. Cut the pork up into 
little squares and put it in the bottom 
of the tureen. Bring to the boiling 
point again and serve poured over 
cracker crumbs, which will thicken it. 
This is a particularly good fireless- 
cooker recipe. 


Beans Baked in the Ground 


Of course the ideal way to bake beans 
is in a bean hole. In many lumber 
camps even today the bean hole is an 
institution, and no matter how great a 
variety of food the cook may provide, 
the lumberman still demands his beans, 
“baked in the ground,” two or three 
times a week. Even poets rhapsodize 
over this delectable dish: 

“Don’t jolly me about your smells 

of Araby the blest, 

Just take a snuff of ground-baked 

beans all hot from out their nest.” 

The best substitute for the bean hole, 
next to the old-fashioned oven in which 
the fire was made, is the fireless. The 
beans get the long, slow cooking neces- 
sary, and they can be taken out and 
browned when they are done, or the 
cover can be removed and a hot plate 
set over them for the last hour of the 
cooking. 

It is worthwhile to bake a good big 
potful while one is about it, for there 
are any number of delicious things that 
can be made of those that are left over. 
Mashed, seasoned and mixed with bread 
crumbs and a few chopped walnuts, 
they make croquettes de luxe, which, 
served with a tomato sauce, are a real 
“company dish.” Or they can be molded 
in a loaf. 

If you would like to introduce a new 
dish to your family that would make 
the men of the house take off their hats 
to the cook, try a bean club sandwich. 
Steam Boston brown bread i a round 
can and cut in slices. Toast an” put a 
slice on a hot plate. Cov with hot 
baked beans, tomato catsup, a slic) of 
crisp bacon, and another slice of the 
toast. Garnish with a pickle. Slices of 
fresh tomato can be used instead of the 
pickle if you have them. 

An unusual salad can be made of cold 
baked beans and one of those enormous 
Spanish onions that are seen at certain 
seasons in the markets. Cut a thick 
slice off the onion and use the larger 
ae. Put a crisp leaf of lettuce on 
each plate, then a ring of the onion, and 

ile a mound of the beans inside it. 
’our a French dressing over the whole 
and top with a stuffed olive. 

Beans mashed to a paste and seasoned 
make a delicious sandwich —_+ 

Canned beans can be used for most 
of these recipes. 

Once you begin making things using 
beans as the basis you will soon realize 
what a very versatile vegetable it is. It 
is not surprising that it has been said 
that a nation can easily climb to power 
on a bean stalk —N. R. G. 





Marks made from indelible pencil are 
removed by soaking cloth in alcohol and 
washing with soap and water. Medicine 
stains come out if soaked in alcohol, di- 
luted oxalic acid or by epplying boiling 
water. Denatured alcohol is quite all 
right to use. 
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Make your curtains this Spring of this 
eaatel “Bluebird” Pattern Scrim. The 
Bluebird always means Good Fortune and 
Happiness. Your good luck starts right 
now with this special offer—an unbeat- 
able bargain. Color: Blue Design on White. 


by No. 27HR8455. 
eo Price, 1 Petsee 
12 Yards Se extra 


Shirt and Tie 
BARGAIN 


Extra Special! Fine 

Cotton pee ee 
%, Shirt and striped 
® Silk Necktie for 
only $1. Shirt has 
attached collar, 
extension neck- 
band, one pock- 
n cuffs, 








Tan. izes, 
14 to 17. Tie 
in contrasting 
stripes. State 
size and color. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. 
Dept. 27, 26th Street and Indiana Ave. 
hicago, Il. 
Please mail me at once, ABSOLUTELY FREE, your 
reat 35th Anniversary Book, offering thousands of 
Coresine like those above in things to wear for every 
member of the family at only 3c profit on the dollar. 
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Chicago Mail Order Co. 


Chicago.Illinois 
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BROADWAY'S 
LATEST SONGS 
AND DANCES 


ChooChoo— Words 


g Blue-Eyed Sally 
I Made a Hit With Kit Kit Kitty 
If I Stay Away Too Long From Carolin 


Waltzes 
Dreamer of Dreams 
Honest and Truly 


Mornin 


All Alone 
Melody Rose 


Here are! The 16 and dance suc 
cesses of the hour! All New Y ork is h i 
whistling and ing to these pi e 
offer you—all 160f them—for only $2.98 on 
eight 10-inch,d faced guaranteed rec- 
ords. Playthem onany phonograph. Each reo 
ord beautifully rendered by famous 


ust send coupon or 
Send No Money! 10nd opens 
records for rodays in your own home. See how won- 
derful they are. Note clearness, beauty and volumeof 
tone. Only “4 °°T $2.98 plus a few cents deliv- 
ery cha If not irely pleased, return di; 
sed el cfund money and pay porte BOTH 
t tion. price is possi 
pata ee wes hy os and selling direct to Cate 4 
of users. Don’t wait. Mail coupon below or postal. 
PTTTI ILI 
ative Record Co., Dept. 170. 
RT WASHINGTON, WIS. 


= Send me on 10 days trial, rc 16 Fox Trots, Songs 
sand Waltzes on 8 ye A 10-inch — 
santeed equa lor better than any records made. I will 
=pay postman only $2.98, plus deli charges on ar- 











srival. However, is not a purchase. If records don’t 
sentirely please me, I will return them within 10 days 


sand you will refund my money without question. 
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Siingeriand School of Music, 1815 Orchare $t., Chicago, ll. 


Order your cards DAY. 
no money. We trust you till goods 
are sold. 


AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
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TUNING IN FOR THE HOME 
CONCERT 
WHEN we go to a concert, we enjoy 
music more if weread the program notes 

about the various numbers. In a home 
concert much that the music might give is 
lost because this help is lacking. 

Here are notes on some of the radio 
preeee favorites; notice if you enjoy 

aring these numbers more after this 
little introduction to them. 

When You Hear the Humoresque 

It is interesting to know that, altho 
the Humoresque was composed by a 
Bohemian, Dvorak (pronounced Dvor- 
zhak), it really, in a very peculiar way, 
belongs to America. Dvorak came over 
to the United States for a visit. While 
here he became interested in the music of 
the southern negro and in the tribal 
tunes of the Indians. He spent some time 
among both the negroes and Indians, mak- 
ing a careful study of their music. When 
he left them to visit a Bohemian settle- 
ment in northern Iowa, some of the little 
tunes he had heard went singing along 
with him. One day in the quaint little 
village of Spillville, on the banks of the 
beautiful Turkey river, Dvorak wove 
some beautiful harmonies about these 
haunting little tunes, and gave them to 
the world, immortalized in the Humor- 
esque. Why did he name it Humoresque? 
He must have known that it was going to 
suit itself to any humor. If you are sad, 
it sings for you a sad little song; if you 
are happy, its song for you is glad. It can 
be lilting or wistful just as your mood may 
be. Is this why everybody loves it? 

A Song That Named Itself 

The composer, Mendelssohn (Men-d’l- 
sohn), wrote a set of forty-nine short piano 
pieces and called them just “Songs With- 
out Words.” Soon Number Thirty be- 
came a favorite. It appeared on many 
concert programs. But just “Number 
Thirty” would never do as a name for 
such joyful, dainty music. “It seems 
alive,” thought one listener. “I hear 
birds, I see grasses waving, I smell apple- 
blossoms! It is a Spring 7} And 
Mendelssohn’s Spring Song it has been 
ever since. 








A Musical Pattern 

A musical pattern is the “Rondino” 
made for the violin by the great violinist, 
Kreisler. Kreisler has a habit of seeking 
out bits of music that other people have 
missed, and playing them out into the 
world for people to know and love. It 
was he who first found and played the 
Humoresque. In this Rondino, Kreisler 
took a little tune which he found in an old 
notebook of Beethoven’s. This tune is 
very short; it has just twenty-eight notes. 
You hear it, exactly as Beethoven left it, 
at the opening of the Rondino. That is 
just the first Tittle hrase. Then it re- 
peats, as tho Kreisler were listening so 
that he might make music to match it. 
And this he does, weaving the little 
Beethoven tune in among his own music 
in a special music-pattern which is known 
as the “rondo form” (or pattern). But 
because this is such a little piece of music, 
Kreisler calls it a ‘“‘Rondino,” which 
means a baby rondo. Can you count how 
many times Kreisler used the Beethoven 
tune? Do you know why he repeats it at 
the last? It is because the rondo rule, or 
recipe, says that if a tune is repeated at the 
opening it must be repeated at the closing. 
Music patterns are quite as exacting as 
any other pattern. 

A Song of Home, by a Homeless Man 

Hungry and friendless, on a park bench 
in the strange city of Paris, an American 
boy scribbled on a bit of notepaper the 
words of the famous song : 





January, 1925 
“'Mid pleasures and palaces, tho we 


P may — 
e it ever so humble, there’s no place like 
home.” 


Made homeless by the death of his old 
mother, John Howard Payne, a successful 
zone actor in New York, had come to 

urope to try his fortune. Out of luck, 
and homesick, the words came from the 
bottom of his heart. He did not know 
that he was writing an international song 
of home, but an Englishman set the words 
to music, and singers of all nationalities 
have sung it around the world. Not so 
long ago the original au phed score of 
the a Home, Sweet Home, sold for 


$1 1 

Years after he had written the words, 
Payne was in the United States and went 
to hear the great Swedish singer, Jenn 
Lind, in a concert in Washington, D. C. 
Imagine his thrill when after a group of 
her most brilliant songs the singer turned 
her face to the corner where Payne sat, 
and in her most touching manner sang 
“Home, Sweet Home.” We may be sure 
that in that moment Payne felt no regret 
for the friendless hour out of which the 
song had been born. 

Where Did “‘Dixie’’ Come From? 

Noy not the South! This real “Darky 
hoe down,” for all its feeling of the sunny 
South, was written by a northerner, on a 
bleak day in New York City. 

The year before the opening of the 
civil war, Dan Emmett was - ring in 
New York in a minstrel show. One day 
the manager asked him to write a new 
“walk around” for the next show. Some 
of the players were from the South. One 
of them, shivering in the northern chill 
met Emmett and greeted him with, I 
wish I was back in Dixie!” This suggested 
the theme and the theme must have sug- 
we A tune, for surely they belong 

ther. 

vext night the banjos and bones started 
this happy little song on its famous career. 
At the opening of the war it was made the 
marching song of the southern army. 
Strange as it may seem, both North and 
South loved it, and probably in all the 
history of music no song has been so 
powerful a healer of battle scars. Who 
can hold hate when hearing Dixie? It 
deserves its title, “the favorite national 
song.” 

An Indian Love Song 

We do not think of Indians as musical, 

yet some of our most beautiful songs are 

upon Indian melodies and tell of 
Indian customs. ‘From the Land of the 
Sky Blue Water” is one of these. The 
Indian brave wooed his mate with music. 
In the early dawn, with his flute or his 
love song, he serenaded her, standing 
before the door of her teepee. If the 
maiden liked his song, and him 
from the lodge to greet him. But if the 
door remained closed he went away. The 
Indian songs and flute calls are short and 
simple because they did not write music 
but played or sang it from memory. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman has made a 
study of Indian music. “The Land of the 
Sky Blue Water” is made from a melody 
of the Omaha Indians. The words tell of 
a little captive maid who was too homesick 
for her Sky Blue Water to hear the wooing 
flute call of the Indian brave.—Fannie 
Buchanan. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL GAME 


There were four girls of us, or five 
if you counted mother, and we were no 
at an early age for our knowledge of geog- 
raphy. Our teachers sometimes won- 
dered at our love for it, for so many pupils 
seemed to dislike that study. We Seales 
now that it was mother’s uni method 
of teaching it to us that made it so attrac- 
tive. In fact at the time it was just a 
pleasant game indulged in while washing 
the dishes. This is the way we played it. 

Mother would say: “This morning we 
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are going to have the capital cities of the 
t to 
answer, giving the capital and the state of 


United States. I want you, in turn, 


which it is the capital. 


“Which capital means a mythical 
bird?” 
‘Phoenix, Arizona.” 


“Which means one name for the’Deity?” 

“Providence, Rhode Island.” 

“Give one with the name of the great 
Christian apostle?” 

“Saint Paul, Minnesota.” 

“One that spells a tribe of Indians?” 

“Cheyenne, Wyoming.” 

“Give one that names a great dis- 
coverer?”’ 

“Columbus, Ohio.”’ 

“Which makes you think of a surgical 
operation?” 

“Lansing, Michigan.” 

‘“‘Which names a powder doctors give in 
fever?” 

“Dover, Delaware.” 

“Give the one with a compound name, 
the first word meaning a band director’s 
instrument, and the second, what a lady of 
fashion uses as a cosmetic?” 

“Baton Rouge, Louisiana.” 

(We girls were especially interested in 
this one.) 

“Give one that means an impudent 
thing to do?” 

**To-pe-ka, Kansas.” 

“Give one that names 
runner?” 

“Atlanta, Georgia.” 

». ne that names a my thic al mountain?” 

“Olympia, W ashington.” 

“That comes near it, and is what I 
I mean. What capital makes you think 
of something we put in our daily food?” 

“Salt Lake City, Utah.” 

“Give one that. makes you think of 
tea?’ 

“‘Boston, Massachusetts.” 

“Can you give one that makes you 
think of a certain variety of grapes?” 

“Concord, New Hampshire.” 

“ ne that names a great, railway line?” 


a mythical 





“Santa Fe, New Mexico.” 

“One that makes you think of sacred 
things?” 

“Sacramento, California.” 

“One that designates a small stone? 

“Little Rock, Arkansas.” 

“Which has the name of a great colonist 
and gallant?” 

“Raleigh, North Carolina.” 

“‘Which has the name of a noted scout?” 

“Carson City, Nevada.” 

“Which means ‘the gang’?”’ 

“Boise, Idaho.” 

“Which have the names of the presi- 
dents of the United States?” 

“Lincoln, Nebraska; Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Jac kson, Mississippi ; 
Madison, Wisconsin; Jefferson, Missouri.” 

‘Which have Christian names?” 

“Charleston, South Carolina; Augusta, 
m aine; Helena, Montana; Annapolis, 

Maryland.” 

“Which bears the name of a great 
English general?’ 


9” 


““Montgomery, Alabama.” 
“One with a boy’ s name and a fortified 
s wn?” 


“Frankfort, Kentucky,’ 
“Give the bie yclist’s Rivoritet 
“Wheeling, West Virginia. 
“Now give the others that are left, each 

in your turn?” 

Now it is a strange fact that the only 
ones we ever forgot were the last named. 
The others that were linked in our mem- 
ory with some other word lasted thru 
th I think, althowomen grown, we 


A. R. 
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> years. 
still remember each one.—Mrs. F. 
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In a Few Months 
This Delightful 
New Easy Way! 


Quickest because natural and pleas- 
ant. Grateful students say they 
learn th a fraction of the time old 
dull methods required. You play 
direct from the notes. And the 
cost is only a few cents a lesson! 


EARNING music is no longer a difficult 
- task. If you can read the alphabet, you 

can now quickly learn to play your 
favorite instrument! A delightful new method 
has made it positively easy to become a capa- 
ble performer within just a few months, And 
the cost is only a fraction of what people used 
to spend on the old, slow methods! 

You don’t need a private teacher, this new 
way. You study entirely at home, in the 
privacy of your own room, with no one to 
interrupt or embarrass you. And, strange as 
it may seem, you'll enjoy every minute of it 
—because the new method is agreeable as 
well as rapid. 


Ne Tricks or Stunts—You Learn 


from “Regular”? Music 

You don’t have to know the first thing about 
music in order to begin. You learn to play 
from actual notes, just like the best musicians 
do. And almost before you realize your prog- 
ress, you begin playing real tunes and melo- 
dies instead of just scales. There are no trick 
‘*numbers,’’ no ‘‘memory stunts.’ When you 
finish the U. 8S. School of Music course, you 
can pick up any piece of regular printed 
music and understand it! You'll be able to 
read music, popular and classic, and play it 
from the notes. You'll acquire a life-long 
ability to please your friends, amuse yourself, 
and, if you like, make money (musicians are 
highly paid for their pleasant work). 

Whether you like the piano, violin, ‘cello, 
organ, saxophone, or any other instrument, 
you can now learn to play it in an amazingly 
short time. By means of the newly perfected 
print-and-picture method reading and playing 
music is made almost as simple as reading 
aloud from a book. You simply can’t go 
wrong. First, you are told how a thing is 
done, then a picture shows you how, then you 
do it yourself and hear it. No private teacher 
could make it any clearer. The lessons come 
to you by mail at regular intervals. They 
consist of complete printed instructions, dia- 
grams, all the music you need, and music 
paper for writing out test exercises. And if 
anything comes up which is not entirely plain 
you can write to your instructor and get a 
full, prompt, personal reply! 


ESSFUL FARMING 


Easy as A~B- 


You Can Play Any Instrument 








The Surest Way To Be Popular and 


Have a Good Time 








Do you sit ‘‘on 
Learn to Play by Note | the sidelines’’ at 
Piano *Cello a party! Are 
Organ sasmene ant you out of it be- 
Violin om position . can’t 
Drumsand Sight Singing steal ?  < ; wot 
Traps Guitar play any, 
gents } ee many people 
enor awaiian e! It's the 
Banjo Steel Guitar sy MOM tp h 
Mandolin Harp musician w °o 
en Cornet claims atten- 
lute Piccolo tion! If you 
Saxophone Trombone aaa aie A 
Voice and Speech Culture | ?***'? 
Automatic Pinger Control | W®ys in demand. 
Many invita- 








tions come to you. Amateur orchestras offer 
you wonderful afternoons and evenings. And 
you meet the kind of people you have always 
wanted to know. So don't miss this excep- 
tional opportunity. 


Free Book Explains All 
Get This Special Offer 


The whole interesting story about the U. 8. 
School course can not be told on this page. 
So a booklet has been printed—* ‘Music Les- 
son in Your Own Home.’ You can have a 
copy absolutely free by mailing the coupon 
below. In the booklet you will find a special 
offer that makes the U. 8. course available to 
you at a very low price—if you act promptly. 
With it will be sent an Illustrated Folder 
which explains better than words how de- 
lightfully quick and easy the Print & Picture 
Method is. If you are really anxious to be- 
come a good player on your favorite instru- 
ment, mail the coupon now—to-day. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


91 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
91 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


Please send me your free book, ‘‘Music Les- 
sons in Your Own Home,’’ Illustrated Folder, 
and particulars of your ‘Special Offer. I am 
interested in the following course: 


(Please Write Plainly) 
Pies» cake ddadeaccess SNe oe” Sp 









Free: 50-Page Bird Book| « 
in Colors, “‘Canaries for 
Pleasure and Profit.”’ 











Gives expert professional advice 
on breeding, rearing, training, feed- 
ing and care of Canaries. Keep your pets in so 
Sent free together with liberal samples of West 3 
Quality Bird Foods on receipt of 10 cents in stamps 
to cover mailing costs. 
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IN YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. It 
tells how tolearn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, etc. Beginners or advanced layers. Your 
only expense about 2c per day for music and postage u 
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Good Things to Have for Winter Dinners 


Some Unusual and Delicious Recipes 
By EMMA GARY WALLACE 


try Bavarian rolls. If possible, it is best to select the 
meat in person and to prepare it either in the morning 
or the evening when you have time and are not hurried. It is 
just as well to sit down to the task, for the dish should be 
attractive in appearance and takes a little time in preparation. 

Procure nice, tender top of the round steak, cut half an inch 
thick. Allow half a pound to a person, or a little more than 
that. 

Purchase several dill pickles at least four or five inches long, 
and some bacon cut in slices. Have a ball of clean twine or 
cotton wrapping cord at hand, a sharp knife, and the bread 
board. 

Spread the meat out and trim into oblong pieces about four 
and a half inches long and four inches wide. These should be 
as nearly uniform as possible. Save all the trimmings, for they 
will be used later. 

Cut the dill pickles into lengthwise strips, making about six 
strips of each pickle. Lay a strip of the pickle and one or two 
strips of bacon lengthwise of each oblong of meat. Dust with a 
little pepper. Some like a faint seasoning of red pepper. 

Now roll the meat tightly and snugly. Wind with a clean 
cord to hold firmly in place. The 
rolls are now ready to cook and 
will take no harm if they stand 
several hoursorover night. When 
ready to cook, put some nice 
sweet fat into an iron spider or 
frying pan and lay in the meat 
rolls. Fry well until browned on 
the outside, turning as is neces- 
sary. 

Next put in a cupful and a 
half of cold water, cover closely, 
and simmer for two hours, turn- 
ing occasionally and adding more 
water as may be needed to keep 
about this amount in 
the frying pan. Sprin- 
kle with salt and a 
little pepper. Cover 


Wir you do not know just what to have for dinner, 
















Above, a platter of fried noodles that 


of the saucepan. Peel and dice three medium-sized potatoes. 
Cover closely and simmer for one-half hour. Keep watch that 
the contents of the frying pan are stirred frequently or it may 
catch. Add half a cupful of hot water and one tablespoonful of 
finely chop parsley. Cover and simmer again for twenty 
minutes. move the bag of spices and discard them. Pour 
the goulash into a hot, deep dish and serve with potato, boiled 
rice, or macaroni cooked piain in boiling salt water. 


Fruit Pancakes for Two 

Some people have difficulty making a small amount of pan- 
cake batter, and really make more fuss over the task of prepar- 
ing than is necessary. A great ry erp yellow bowl of thick 
clumsy type is not necessary. A bowl or basin which will hold 
a quart is sufficient. 

reak one egg, dropping the yolk into the bowl and setting 

the white aside to beat stiff. Add one cupful of sweet milk to 
the pe and a third of a teaspoonful of salt. Add a table- 
spoonful of melted butter. Sift one cupful of flour with a tea- 
spoonful of baking powder and beat into the batter. Add 
enough more flour to make a thick pancake batter, and fold in 
the stiffly beaten white of the egg. 

Have ready any kind of fruit 
which you may wish to use. This 
should be cut into small chips. 
It may be apples, bananas, 
— or fresh blueberries may 

used. The fruit should be 
dry rather than wet. Add to the 
batter, and fry on a griddle or in 
a large iron frying pan. Serve 
with maple flavored sirup. These 
fruit cakes are quickly prepared 
and relished for a luncheon dish 
as well. 











and cook a few min- 
utes longer. 

Have ready a hot 
platter. Lift out the 


will please the whole family. Right, 
fruit pancakes, equally good for break- 
fast or lunch. The baked pork tender- 
loins, below, are delicious and easily 


meat rolls one by one, 
and with a pair of 
shears cut the wrap- 
ping cord and remove 
gently. The rolls will 
hold their shape. Now 
thicken the gravy with 
two tablespoonfuls of 
flour which has been 
rubbed smooth in one- 
third of a cupful of 
cold water. Pour this 
around the meat rolls 
on the platter. Garnish 
with lengthwise strips 
of dill pickle, allowing 
two pieces of pickle to a roll. This Bavarian dish is very good 
indeed served with mashed potato, with hot boiled noodles, or 
with a dish of boiled rice, so prepared that each grain is tender 
and distinct. It will form a substantial and appreciated part of 
any meal. 


prepared for a company dinner. 





Hungarian Goulash 

Take the trimmings from the Bavarian rolls and cut into 
small pieces. Put two tablespoonfuls of meat drippings into a 
frying pan and melt. Season with salt and a little paprika or 
cayenne pepper if liked. Stir and when blended drop the pieces 
of meat into the hot fat. Fry quickly, browning the outside. 
Set aside. 

Have ready one medium-sized carrot and two small, hard 
onions. Scrape the carrot and slice lengthwise. Slice the on- 
ions. Turn the vegetables in with the meat drippings and fry 
about four minutes, or until the vegetables are slightly seared 
on the surface. 

Now add one heaping tablespoonful of flour, sifting it slowly 
over meat and vegetables, and stirring these in order to coat 
them. Add one cupful of hot water, one-third of a cupful of 
tomato catsup and if liked, one-third of a cupful of sweet spiced 
pickle vinegar, saved for this purpose when a bottle of pickles 
was opened. 

Now have ready a little piece of clean cheesecloth and tie in 
this three cloves, a couple of bay leaves, and a third of a tea- 
spoonful of savory herbs. Tie tightly and drop into the side 






Vegetable Supreme 

Plan to have buttered, diced 
young carrots for one meal, and 

utter beans in cream dressing for 
the next dinner. Then take what 
is left over of carrots and beans and 
combine. There should be about 
equal quantities of each. Heat to- 
gether, add a little more cream, 
butter, pepper and salt, and a teaspoonful of minced parsley. 
Serve in hot, individual vegetable dishes. 


Baked Pork Tenderloin 


A very nice meat to serve company is baked pork tenderloin, 
pre oa in the following way: 

ake three strips of tenderloin and cut into three pieces 
each, the pieces being about two inches thick. Wrap each 
piece with a strip of bacon and fasten with a er Roll 
each in flour and place in a greased pan, pressing each one down 
with the hand. Put into the oven with a small quantity of 
water around them and bake until almost done, then pour two 
cupfuls of milk over them and bake until the milk has cooked 
down rather thickly and they are nicely browned. This will 
make nine servings. 


Concerning Noodles 

Noodles may be purchased ready-made, altho many prefer 
to prepare them for themselves. They are really not difficult 
to make and the knack is easily acquired. 

A time-honored rule is to take one egg, half an egg shell of 
water, and flour to make a stiff paste which can be handled or 
— without sticking. Three eggs will make quite a batch of 
noodles. 

A firm paste is kneaded into a ball, then slightly flattened 
and cut into three balls. These are kneaded a moment, shaped 
into balls again and rolled out into (Continued on page 114 
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CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


has produced PURE 
FOODS—BETTER 

BAKINGS—for over 
one-third of a 


century. 













Don’t 


try to save 
money by buying a 
baking powder that costs a 
few cents less than Calumet 
—that’s the worst kind of 
false economy—you’ll throw 
out more in spoiled bakings 
than you save on the price 
of the powder. And that 
isn’t all—think of 
the time you lose 
—the failures— 


the disappoint. ANG = 
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SALES 21/. TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 








Milder Musterole 
for Small Children 


Thousands of mothers tell us 
they would not be without 
Children’s Musterole, the new 
and milder form of good old 
Musterole especially pre- 
pared for use on babies and 
small children. 


In the dead of night, when they are 
awakened by the warning, croupy 
cough, they rub the clean, white oint- 
ment gently over the child’s throat 
and chest and then go back to bed. 


Children’s Musterole, like regular 
Musterole, penetrates the skin with a 
warming tingle and goes quickly to the 
seat of the trouble. 


It does not blister like the old-fash- 
ioned mustard plaster and it is not 
messy to apply. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, it 
takes the kink out of stiff necks, makes 
sore throats well, stops croupy coughs 
and colds. In jars, 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
CHILDREN’S 


Ww MILD 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


Gray Hair 
Unnecessary 


As I Have Proved 


I proved it many years 
ago by renewing the 
original color in my own 
prematurely gray hair 
with the Restorer I now 
offer you. This time- 
tested preparation never 
fails, as hundreds of 
thousands of gray haired 
people have learned. 
There is not space in 
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Trial bettie and learn Absolutely 


all 

Mary T. Goldman's FREE 
Hair Color Restorer is a 
clear, colorless liquid, clean as water. No in- 
terference with shampooing. Nothing to wash 
or rub off. Application easy, renewed color 
perfect, in any light. 

MAIL COUPON TODAY for special patented 
Free Tria! outfit and full instructions for mak- 
ing the convincing test on one lock. Indicate 
color of hair vy X. If possible, enclose lock of 
your hair in your letter. 


Please print your name and addressr== = 
MARY T. GOLDMAN | 
7 524-A Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 

COUPON Please send your patented Free | 















FREE 


| Outfit. X shows color of hair. Black....dark brown.... 
medium brown. ...auburn (dark red)....light brown.... 
| light auburn (light red)....blonde.... 
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GAMES AND STUNTS 


WHEN the family have had several 
evenings of fun together without the 
fuss and porasseiion that attends a party, 
they will enter wholeheartedly into the 
one evening a week set aside for the family 
playtime. Friends will form the habit of 
dropping in on that evening and new 
games and new stunts will be needed. 

Puzzle them by asking if anyone can 
leave the room with two legs and return 
with six. The bright one of the family will 
probably think to walk out of the room 
and return carrying a chair. 

Hand a member of the family a match 
and ask him to sit on fire. If he fails to 
think of a successful way to do it, put the 
match away, write the word “fire” on a 
piece of paper and sit on it. 

The old stunt of telling an object named 
is always interesting. One player leaves 
the room while some object is pointed out. 
Upon his return his helper asks if the 
object pointed out was the sofa pillow, 
the fruit dish, and so on, being careful to 
name a certain chair or some other article 
having four legs, immediately before 
naming the correct object. Any other 
arrangement of signals may be used from 
time to time. The one leaving the room 
may pretend to be a mind reader. When 
he returns he places his hands on his 
helper’s forehead, and with much clown- 
ing declares he can feel the answer in her 


mind. She asks a number of incorrect 
objects but when she asks the right one 
she clinches her jaws together. his is 


felt by the mind reader who has his 
thumbs on her jaws and he knows he has 
the correct answer. 

If the audience sees thru that, place a 
red book and two others on the floor. 
When the helper calls the mind reader 
back into the room, she calls, “Ready,” if 
the red book has been designated. For the 
other two she may say “Come,” or “All 
right,” according to the way they have 
planned it. 

A jolly contest is the blind breakfast. 
Two persons, blindfolded, are seated 
opposite each other at the table. Each is 
given a spoon and a bowl of dry breakfast 
food. They are told to feed each other 
while keeping their mouths open for the 
opponent’s Cllerin . The one scoring the 
greatest number of hits is declared winner 
and is allowed to challenge another con- 
testant. 

A potato race will be enjoyed. Po- 
tatoes of uniform size are placed the 
length of the room in two rows, the pota- 
toes about a foot part. The contestants 
must carry their first potatoes to a basket 
at the end of their row with a spoon and 
must then return for the next potato. 
Should they drop a potato they must get it 
back on to the spoon without. the aid of 
the other hand. 

A contest for two good-natured persons 
is “The Promenade.” Two rows of 
objects are placed upon the floor the full 
length of the room. Use books, sofa 
pillows and anything that will not break 
and can be stepped over. Ask each con- 
testant to step over the things in his line 
and try to remember just where they are 
so they can step over them blindfolded 
without touching any of them. But re- 
move the objects very quietly when the 
contestants are blindfolded. "When they 
have made the journey safely, as they 
think, they will readily imagine how funny 
they looked stepping carefully and very 
high over the objects that were not there. 

A game in the nature of a contest is 
played by all the family. When they are 
seated in a circle the starter says: “I am 
going to New York and take a suitcase.” 
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The second person repeats this statement 
and names another artitle. Each person 
— everything = named and 
adds another. Such unheard of things as 
“zillamonger” may be taken to make the 
game hard. Should a person leave out one 
of the things named or get them out of 
order, that one must drop out of the game. 

Nose and Toe Tag is a game you will 
want to omy! over and over. Only by 
grasping the left toe in the right hand and 
the nose with the left hand can one escape 
the tagger. Try this tag game.—Myrtle 
Jamison Trachsel. 


GOOD THINGS FOR DINNERS 
Continued from page 112 


flat “‘platts’’ less than an eighth of an 
inch thick.’ Let the “platts’” stand for 
five minutes. Fold each “‘platt’”’ and lay 
on top of each other. 

Now with a sharp knife trim into thread- 
like strings, tossing with the point of the 
knife to separate. In a few minutes a pile 
of noodles will be ready to dry. Place ona 
piece of clean paper without newsprint on 
it. Let dry in the — air for half an 
hour or overnight. hey can be used 
after half an hour. Those not wanted im- 
mediately can be stored in a clean glass 
fruit jar. 

A noodle recipe which has won quite a 
reputation for excellence is as follows: 

Five whole raw e; es broken into a bowl, 
one-third teaspoontu of salt, three table- 
spoonfuls of rich cold milk, and two cup- 
fuls of sifted flour. 

Knead into a paste, shape into a ball, 
and let stand ten minutes. The standing 
process is considered important that the 
mass may “mellow.” Flatten and divide 
into three balls, roll out in ‘‘platts” as 
directed before, and let stand open, that is, 
without folding, for ten minutes. The 
paste is rolled to the thickness of heavy 
—_. Now fold and proceed as directed 

ore. 


A skillful noodle maker will not waste 

so much as a mass as large as a pea. 
Buttered Noodles 

Have ready a couple of quarts of boiling 
salted water, and drop in as many noodles 
as you wish to serve. Boil briskly for 
twenty minutes. Drain. Sprinkle with 
salt, a little white pepper, and add a round- 
ing tablespoonful of butter. Toss gently so 
as not to break the noodles. Heat until 
the butter thoroly coats all the noodles. 
Serve hot. 

Fried Noodles With Creamed Chicken 

It frequently wep that there is a 
good deal of meat of fowl or chicken left 
upon the bones after it has been carved 
in the regular manner. To make an- 
other acceptable dish or meal, remove the 
meat from the bones, cutting into small 
pieces. Take the remaining chicken gravy 
or make fresh cream sauce, using chicken 
fat in place of butter. If necessary, to give 
more substance to the dish, slice in three 
hard boiled eggs. 

Noodles which have been previously 
boiled in water or in lamb or veal stew 
and drained are fried in butter. Serve 
these in a separate dish very hot, and use 
in place of potatoes. The creamed chicken 
is particularly good eaten with the hot 
noodles. 


RAKED TUNA FISH 
Canned tuna Milk 
Seasoning Butter 
Cracker crumbs 
Break the tuna fish apart, leaving it in 
fairly large pieces. Put a layer of the tuna 
fish into a casserole or baking dish, cover 
it with cracker crumbs, seasoning an 
dots of butter, then add other layers of 
tuna and cover in the same way until the 
dish is full or you have the amount needed 
for your size of family. There should 
be a layer of cracker crumbs on top. 
Moisten well with milk and bake in 
oven until it is well cooked thru and brown 
on top. 
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—TEPAGES will feauet ey 


NOTE—As many questions upon points of etiquette 
will be answered in this department as space will per- 
mit. Address your letter to Editorial Depa:tment, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, and be sure 
and sign your name. Unsigned questions will not be 
answered No names will be published. Those de- 
siring personal answers will please enclose a two-cent 
stamp. 








Last month we promised to tell more 
of the details of “‘dating.”” The smallest 
things do puzzle one so, as we can well 
remember! Things which we do not even 
think of as important, done or left undone, 
in later years, loom up like mountains in 
the first few times of taking a girl some- 
where, ‘or going somewhere with a boy 

Who is to name the show that is to be 
seen? Well, if the boy asks the girl and if 
she really has a preference, she should 
express it simply and straightforwardly. 
If she has none, he must make the decision 
WHEN you wish to mend or repair | t once, even if he has no real preference 
any article of useful value, do not | himself. There is nothing worse in enter- 
risk using a cheaporinferiorglue. | taining than shilly-shallying about a 
You would not sewasilkdresswith | simple little thing like that. Probably the 
cotton. Whymenda broken article | €asiest way out is for the boy to ask the 
with an inferior glue? The cost of rl definitely, “Will you go with me to see 
LePage’s is nothing compared to The Thief of Bagdad ?” or whatever the 
thesaving of making permanent re- ples may be. : ‘ 
pairs. Use LePage’s Glue, thestand- he same rule holds true in choosing 


Prd for 40 ist LePage’ refreshments after the theater. If you are 
or 40 years. Insist on om the boy, you might say, “Would you like 


7 a — nougat, or a hot fudge?” The 

Ee yAYe om gy girl must certainly have brains enough 
to say which one she would rather have. 

G L U = If she actually hasn’t, why, choose for her! 

And if she prefers a sandwich and a cup of 

hot chocolate, she should say so. Don’t be 
afraid, girls, to speak your mind on such a 


Fas CH) Pla subject. The boys thrive on contradic- 

VY y —- times. . “s 
Then entering a theater or cafe or 

Easy to Pay candy kitchen, the boy should lead the 


way to the seats, then step back and let 
the girl seat herself first. She should 
have the best seat, if there is any choice. 


eee True-Tone The boy should, to be very courteous, Famous SINCE 1847 
Kroeger and His gam Saxophone stand back of the girl’s chair and push it 
ey Restest of ali tastrements to | 2 for her. You might practice with your 
and one of the most | sisters and re mothers’ chairs at home, 
cent free give you a quick | Doys—and then continue the practice. 
DS easy start — » LY weeks | Other problems will be diseussed in the 
cs, You ean take your | next issue. Write and tell us what is 
ta ay ey ~ bothering you, won’t you? Then we shall 
Most popular instrument for dance +e able to help more of you in the future. 
ureh, jodge and school. A Saxo: Questions and Answers 
oe oe te reine, | “When a man is walking on the street 
. Easy paymentserranged. | with a girl, next the curb as you have 
always advised, and they cross the street, 
models and gives first lesson art; also how should the man change position so 
fey On SH he wil! still be on the outside?’ 
we interested. When they have crossed the street, the 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. | man should drop behind the girl and take A) eed Kauckles 
m0 GUESCHER BLOCK = ELKHART, INDIANA | bis place at the outside. This can be done 


very easily and unobtrusively when the 


se. =o) QR corner is turned. > whip A popechyeoe waline 
“Ss i i w you'll av 
f Re rants Should a girl help a man put on his shaened tenis det ana 
fi ee | CO8U! knuckles. For cuts, burns, bumps, 
_ GHEST QUALITY 
——_ 
Ih 











Rub “Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly 


It is not at all necessary for a girl to bruises and sores or skin troubles, 
rane hold a man’s coat for him; in fact, it is apply “Vaseline” Jelly liberally. 
not “beirg done.”—Bertha Averille. Always safe, soothing and healing. 
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P— ecnorrious saving. : , 
. sand fret | We have on hand a fair supply of multi- Chesebrough Mf, 
Ss ioe ps material containing suggestions State Street (Cons'd) 
Esch | for planning and carrying out the year’s 


ue of season. 


$y program for 1925, especially designed 


your pape and fom. © , 
you are not delighted with the’sglended “Gale simply seed theas by a rural club woman for use in rural 
money refunded. 
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wand yo . r ° 
ate. en cluts. This was mentioned in the October 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


WALITY MILLS, Dept. 3 Dearborn os 
: ’ CaO, number of Successful Farming in connec- 
tion with the article “Club Programs for PETROLEUM JELLY 


1925.” 

WATCH, RING - Re As long as the supply lasts requests for 
Was positively give @ Genuine American Stem | this material will be filled. Please enclose 
Siler ee reheat three two-cent stamps to pay for postage 

ling Set or Pisin Ring all tor sells and mailing; ask for “Suggestions for e 
colored and Rel 2 * 
target ioe each When a Building Club Programs.” Address your Anoint nostrils before 
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= $2.40 we'll send watch ont Ring. ‘ A 
Home Art Con, 428 W. S9th St., Dept. 50 letter to Editorial Department, Successful retiring with 


. Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 
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ON nage geeg ee pm —peza== |Tnenlholalum 


Price 25 cents. | fa ae 4 om {ndin _ Write for free sample 
Carlie Sexton | SR |Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans. 


654-25th St., Room 9, Des Moines, Ia. 
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alos 
No. 2288—Popular Dress. Here's 
little model for the home sewer to try her ‘hand at! trasting 
Its simplicity is not the only —_ in its favor 
either. Desi No. 2288 expk 
convertible collar, center-front closing and the use Bengaline, silk cre 


to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards Size 36 requires 3% 


of 42-inch material with %-yard of 40-inch con- ‘yard 27-inch contrasting 
2210— Simple eettae Style. Thissmart Plaid and plain 

style would be good-looking developed in plain = Soe are suitable’ 

, —e this smart style 7 — | in a woolen kasha Bigg tyre wool oe. 

7 ai 


touies, 

No. 2266—In Plaid Kasha or Bengaline. 
and trimmed with leather or white pique rep cloth 
collar and bone or covered buttons! Cut in sizes bust measure. 
16 years and 36 to 44 inches bust measure. Size material with ?-yard of 
36 requires 3 yards of 42-inch material with 4% yard No. 

of 18-inch contrasting. 
No. 2117—Button-Down-the-Front Dress. 
You could make this style in one of the new woolen small, 


plaids, kasha, twill or bengaline and it would be requires 234 yards of 36-inch material. 
No. 2239—Popular “‘Boy’”’ Frock. Cut insizes skirt of velvet, satin, twill or kasha. it it would be 
Size 36 requires 3 yards 16 years and 36 to 42 inches bust measure. Size smart for wear under your tunic blouses. Cut in 


smart indeed. Cut in sizes 16 years and 36 to 


42 inches bust measure. 





No. $275—Youthful Lines That Slenderize. 
»its the popular A soft woolen material is — ~~ for this style. teri 
and novelty soft silks are also 
of button trimming. Cut in sizes 16 years and 36 suitable. Cut in sizes 36 to 44 inches bust measure. 
yards of 40-inch material with bust measure. Spe 26 eecuteen 270 sees 


2277—Easy to 
Flowered cretonne, percale, fancy gingham, muslin Size 36 
and sateen are suitable ma 
medium, and large. The medium size costs 15 cents extra. 





2272 
i \ 2269 
222! ait / 





a simple of 40-inch material with 15¢ yards of 20-inch con- 36 requires 354 yards of 36-inch material with 5° 


yard of 27-inch contrasting. Wool plaids, ben” 
galine, satin, twill and repcloth are suitable ma- 


No. 2269—Becoming Dress With Panel 
Front. Cut in sizes 16 years and 36 to 42 inches 
yards of 40-inch 
yards of 27-inch contrasting. 


material with 1 ; eaating: 
, satin-faced crepe, t an 
materials. 


crepe, flannel, t 2272—Popular Tunic. This straight line 
t in sizes 16 years and 36 to 44 Sashes tunic exploits the ular shirt front and can be 
ype foe ge yards of 36-inch made with long or short tin, velvet, 


contrasting. 
and Launder. sizes 16 years and 36 to 44 inches bust measure. 
uires 3 yards of 40-inch material. Hot- 


er pattern No. 707 (blue and yellow) 
made this 


Cut in sizes iron t 
No. 2073—Camisole Skirt. If you 





To order any of the items shown on this page, 

How to Order write your name and address plainly, give 

correct number and size enabel Enclose 12 cents for each separate 

ttern ordered, and address your letter to Pattern Dept.,Successful Farming, 

Yes Moines, lowa. Eve ry pattern is seam-allowing. Patterns will not be ex- 
changed. Do not request it. Please allow a few days’ time for filling the 


Fall and Winter Fashion Magazine °?*"" 
300 styles, new hot-iron transfer designs, illustrated dressmaking oo a 
an t 4 style for eh th tha eo Ww eat 
sions wo pages ancy things that you can e he 

that when you send your pattern order you enclose 10 cents extra for a copy. 
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sigze~ 14 and 16 years and 36 to 48 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 2 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial for the skirt and )-yard of 40-inch material 
for the camisole. 


No. 2105—Dainty Nightgown. There are only 
two pieces to this pattern which comes in sizes 16 
years and 36 to 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 34% yards of 36-inch material. Cotton 
crepe, silk crepe, muslin or lingette are suitable 
materials. 


No. 2221—Jaunty Style for Girls. Woolen 
materials such as twill, serge, kasha and jersey 
could be used for this dress, the patterns for which 
cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 
2 yards of 40-inch material with %-yard of 27-inch 
contrasting. 


No. 1893—Costume Slip. This slip can be 
made with built-up shoulders or with straight 
upper edge and shoulder straps. Cut in sizes 16 
years and 36 to 46 inches bust measure. Sise 36 
requires 27 yards of 36-inch material. 


OIL ACTS THAT WAY 


Continued from page 99 
believe him on oath. Us stockholders are 
just a bunch of suckers, that’s all!’”’ 

“Couldn’t we buy up this stock and run 
it right?” 

“Sure, providin’ you were simply dis- 
eased with money or your keepers don’t 
locate you in time!” 

“SOLD! 15 WATERSNAKE AT 
SIXTY!” bellowed a shirt-sleeved auc- 
tioneer on the platform that paralleled 
the blackboard. 

“Who bought that, I wonder,” re- 
marked Perkins, musingly. 

The neighbor craned his neck and 
scanned the mob critically a moment. 

“That was Cull Linter. He’s a nephew 
of Skiles’ second wife. Oh, we’re skun. 
It’s the same old gag.” 

Peter J. Perkins stared fixedly at the 
board. He was sitting erect, hardly 
breathing. Down in his system somethin 
was working—a red-hot feeling that oes 
him to arise in power and devastate ruth- 
lessly. A bitter sensation of resentment 
at the cruelty of the thing he saw trans- 
piring before his eyes. He recalled the 
herculean frame of Big Matt Madigan and 
groaned as he realized his own undersized 
figure and its inability to mop up, wreck 
ruin and destroy as he would have enjoyed 
doing at that moment. 

Presently his eye took on a flinty look 
and his spine stiffened and his feet braced 
the floor. He had made a decision and was 
on the point of taking a long and vigorous 
leap into the unknown. 

(ro be concluded in the February issue) 


MOTHER’S RARE MINCEMEAT 


My mother m: «es the best mincemeat 
and mince pies of anyone I know. She 
uses the meat from the hogs’ heads at 
butchering time for its meat base. 

The heads are carefully cleaned and as 
much of the fat wheel off as possible. 
Then they are cooked in a big kettle until 
the meat is ready to fall from the bone. 
The skin and bones are then removed and 
the meat run thru the sausage mill. The 
rule for mixing is to one part meat add two 
parts fruit—and here lies the secret of its 
deliciousness, I think, for mother’s pantry 
is always filled with delicious canned fruit 
of all varieties. Apple sauce, cherries 
grapes, a can of plum preserves, and of 
course plenty of raisins without which no 
minecemeat is complete, are all added to 
the meat. The mixture is heated with 
sugar to taste and allowed actually to 
boul for fifteen minutes. Then the spices 
with a bit of candied orange peel are 
added, but she is careful not to kill the 
fruit flavors with a large amount of spice— 
just a hint of spice and everything nice. 
She then cans it in hot sterilized cans for 
future use. When making into pies she 
dots the top with tiny pieces of butter 
before adding the top crust and the result is 
& mince pie superlative.—Mrs. L. D. 
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Extraordinary Offer! 


UST think of it—a hundred 
different designs for dainty 





edgings and insertions—all col- 
lected conveniently in 


Clark’s O. N. T. Book No. 19 at 


the surprisingly low price of ten 
cents. I tis just filled with sugges- 
tions for gifts of which the beauty 
and durability are assured 

if made with Clark's O. N. T. 
Mercerized Crochet. 


Buy from your dealer 
or Send us Ten Cents. 


SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 
Dept. 332 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 


Be sure to purchase 


N54 G O.N.T. 


MERCERIZED CROCHET vs 
Ad 
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2 Yards 
or More 













UNION LOOM WORKS, 274 Factory St., Boonville, N. Y, 


Remnants ONLY 
y Beautiful Pere $y 9s 
cales, 


ZyChambrays, 


Collar 
3 
ie ind 0 te 
returp entire 
MERLE mPFC. 
49 Bouth River Street, Avrora, fl. 


LOOMS $9.90 


AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 
WEAVING at HOME 


No experience necessary to weave 
beautiful rugs, carpets, etc., on 
UNION LOOMS from rags and 


fascinating and highly proseable. | SREY sy Wenderfal SILK and VELVET BARGAINS 
4 EY HH ee S | L K SS coats for Bip beskeae 21 , Benutitol ony 

yk fatalon deecrib sour i-bound si, velvetrging- 
BUNDLES Por zalee fs 


















UNION S. WORKS, 273 FACTORY ST., BOONVILLE 





A COMFORTABLE LIVING, 2rvi's.c%.cr:| Att WOOL YARN forSALE‘o=imarisctone 


city, country; no canvassing. Send Stamped addr. 





75 cents to $2 per Ib. 


CDVClOpS. Home Industries Co., Bloomfield, New Jersey | FREE SAMPLES, UW. 4. BARTLETT, HARMONY, MAINE 
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“We will gladly call on any 
bere 09 pam them Se . and pananees work 
. Iwill also answer any letters. 
nh —s Reynolds, Olean, N. ¥ 






Is Your led? 












say: “‘send nts Free 
Outfit offer.’’ J. C. Steese, 
Pres. 














You've heard your 
neighbor praise this 
wonderful weekly 
magazine that 3 
million people 
My read. Unbiased di- 
gest of national and 
world affairs. 
a full of the kind of 
: reading you want. Science, poli- 
ties, travel, fun, question box,\ books, 
: health, home, radio—entertainment and in- 
struction for all. Send 1Se (coin or stamos) today for this big 
paper on trial 13 weeks, or $1 for 1 year (52 issues). Address: 
PATHFINDER, «79 Langdon Station, W: 


awousW HITE FLAME BURNER 


AKES your old kerosene lamps and 
lanterns shine with a brilliant soft, 
white light. Non-breakable steel mantle. 
No smoke. No soot. Relieves eye strain. 
Guaranteed 

safe, durable, reliable. Complete sample, 
60 ots. pest paid, stamps or coin; 8 for $1.25, 


+ | Tour mepey if not ss 
so @ 


WHITE 
64 Clark Building 






















cordion ,frame 
10% inches 
4 long, strong, 
bellows, ten keys, full tone 
handsomely decorated, 
given for selling 25 pack- 
m aces Bluine at 10c a 
package. Write for it. 
Bluine Mfr. Co., 619 Mil 
Concord 


9 Jet., Mavs. 





you cn MAKE BIG MONEY jing K LRAN- 

T * arre. Washes el thes without ing. Used by 

§ Millions. r or Part time. Past Seller. Premium 

Pian makce selling =<; MPLE Packace Free. 7. 
Bestever Products Co., 1941-W Irving Park Bivd., Chicago 


born | Jones was one of those —_ 
pera- |in taking charge of their 
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(2 BedtimeStory 


LITTLE JENNIE JONES 
‘THE tale of little Jennie Jones is sad 
enough to make you weep, andit is funn 
enough to make you laugh. Little Jennie 
le who delight 
riends’ affairs. 
That was the sad part. Then, while she 


cox: | was telling everyone else what they cagkt 
er 


to do, she had no time to take care of 


>| own affairs. And that is when the funny 


things happened, like the time she and 
Rosa were washing their doll clothes. 

“You are not doing it right,” she told 
Rosa. “You should shake the dresses 
a before you hang them on the 
ine. 

And while showing Rosa how she 
thought it ought to be done, she could 
not watch her own basket of clean clothes. 
So she did not see Trix, the puppy, until 
he had jumped into her basket and walked 
about with his dirty feet. Poor Jennie! 
The doll clothes were all spotted and had 
to be washed over again. 

““Twee-to-wee-toweel Teeqeie 
wee,” chirruped a saucy sparrow as 
danced about on the telephone wire. He 
was trying to say, “Mind your own busi- 
aie yGadkd he qlig anh ot 
why a sparrow su - 
vice I don’t know. > 

Jennie washed the clothes again and 
——— yn she had so _— trouble. 

t day something happened 
to at school that made her school- 
mates laugh, altho Jennie saw nothing 


funny about it. It was during the paint- 
ing lesson. They were to put 
colors on paper smoothly. , the 


little girl sitting just back of Jennie, had 
mixed enough red paint with the water 
in her pan to cover an entire sheet of 
eg Jennie turned around to see what 

fary was doing and her thick braid of 
blond hair fell into the red paint. 

How the children laughed! 

“Jennie,” said the teacher, “that would 
not have happened if you had been at- 
tending to your own work.” 

Little by little Jennie’s fault grew 
worse. Then came the ul day when 
her playmates organized a little club and 
would not let her join it. 

“Why can’t I be a member of your 
club?” she asked. 

‘‘Because you are so ,” they told 
her. “You always find fault with what 
we do and insist we do it your way. If 
you would only mind your own business 
we would let you join.’ 

Jennie went home very thoughtful that 
afternoon. She sat down on the front 





steps, with a big red apple in her hand, to 
think - yo : . - 

‘Why, ieve I am bossy,” she said. 
= sauaiabas I made the girls get into 
some mud on the way to school just be- 
cause I wanted to go around that way. 
And I remember—oh, I remember so 
many times I have made them do my 
way! No wonder they don’t want me!” 

Jennie was very unhappy. But she was 
full of pluck. Instead crying she held 
her head high and said: “I won’t do that 
way any more.” 

o make sure she wouldn’t forget she 
made up a little rhyme and said it over 
and over to herself: 

“T’ll mind my own business from 

morning till night; 

I'll min my own business with all 

my might.’ 

While Jennie sat on the steps, nibbling 
her apple and repeating the little rhyme, 
she saw Rosa, Mary and several other 
members of the little club coming down 
the street. They were carrying their 
dolls. Jennie noticed that Rosa let her 
doll swing face downward over her arm, 
like a cape or coat. Everyone knows that 
lis no way to carry a doll. Jennie was 
| about to rush out and tell Rosa to carry 





| 
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her doll the right way, when she found her- 
self saying, “I'll mind my own business 
with all my might.” 

She sat quietly on the step eating her 
apple while the girls walked slowly past 
her house. Every now and then the: 
glanced up at her as tho they were expect- 
ing her to say something. ey went on 
a few yards and then stopped, talking 
excitedly together. 

In a moment they came running back, 
Rosa carrying her doll the right way now. 

“Oh, Jennie, we were just trying you t 
see if you would say anything about the 
way I carried my doll,” said 

“And you didn’t say a word,” cried 
—— “You can join our club.” 

_ “We wanted you all the time, for we 
+. said another girl. 

“Will you join?” they chorused. 
Jennie was very happy now. “I will 
be glad to join,” she said, “and I think 
ou will find that I can mind my own 
usiness.’’—Myyrtle Jamison Trachsel. 


SQUIBS FROM A 
FARM WIFES NOTE 
ee 


The Chinese wash rice in cold water 
after cooking it. The kernels are whole 
as do not . i es. mere S 

im me ay it in 
water co anave the starch has been 
softened by cooking. 

A tablespoonful of cold water added to 
three whites of before beating will in- 
crease the quantity. 

Pour a few tab of hot water 
into the pan before ting milk for cus 
tard. It will not be so likely to stick t 
the pan and burn if water is put in the 
pan first. 

Coleridge tells us that “a mother is tlze 
holiest thing alive.” It does not follow. 
however, that she is the wisest unless she 
makes a life study of her profession. 

An easily prepared paste for wall paper 
is made from laundry starch. Make the 
same way as for laundry work. 

Hard lumps of common barrel salt 
Se he Seas orene aun 
rubbing two together is a very satis- 
factory substitute for table salt. 

To remove kitchen odors from the 
house, air the house for a few minutes 
and then sprinkle a few drops of vanilla 
and a little cinnamon on burning paper on 
top of the kitchen range. If the stove is 
hot sprinkle both on the stove. 

I keep ag be bath water warm hours 
after the fire has gone out by setting the 
pan in the oven. 

Never pour hot water containing lye 
or washing soda down a drain pipe that 
contains grease. This combination of lye 
and grease will clog it worse than ever as 
the two make soap. Use clear hot water 
for these pipes. 

Waxed floors 









may be made germ-free 
with an oil mop rn Sprinkle the mop 
with any non-irritating disinfectant and 
wipe floors as usual.—Mrs. M. A. B. 


The goiter belt of the United States is 
along the basin of the St. Lawrence river, 
the Great Lakes, and behind the mountain 
valleys of the Pacific. Goiter is said to 
result from lack ‘of iodine in the system. 
Saginaw, Michigan, with the aid of the 
state department of health, examined 
12,742 school children; 2,983 had small 

iters. Of these children 36 percent were 
Boys and 64 percent were girls. The 
Michi salt manufacturers cooperated 
with the state department of health to the 
extent that beginning in May they put ov 
the market an iodized salt for the preven- 
tion of simple goiter. 

Five years of iodine treatment in the 
schools of St. Gall, Switzerland, reduced 





goiter from 87 percent to 13 percent. 
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THE COMMUNITY DINNER 
Every winter housewives of town and 
farm communities are called upon to 
serve at least one meal to a large gather- 
ing, as a church supper or grange meeting. 
Most women will find that the buffet serv- 
ice simplifies work, suggests an extension 
specialist in foods at the South Dakota 
state college. 
The buffet service implies that linen, 
silver, dishes and food are placed on the 
tables before the guests are called to the 
meal. For this occasion, the menu should 
be simple and served in two courses only. 
In planning the amount of food required, 
decide on the quantity allowed each per- 
son and multiply that by the number 
present. Allow half a cupful of creamed 
chicken per plate; for fifty servings, eight 
quarts would be sufficient. Usually an 
ounce of butter, one tablespoonful of 
jelly, one-third cupful of salad and two 
tablespoonfuls of potatoes (mashed or 
scalloped) are required for each person. 

These meals are suggested: 

1. Macaroni loaf with tomato sauce, 
asparagus salad, whole wheat sand- 
wiches, jelly, ice cream, cake and coffee. 

2. Rice and meat croquettes, cottage 
cheese, fruit salad, bitter, rolls, jelly, 
olives, maple mousse and sponge cake, 
coffee—and milk for children. 

3. Escalloped potatoes, meat loaf, nut 
bread and butter, cabbage salad, pickles, 
cake with whipped cream and coffee. 

4. Creamed chicken in patty shells, 
perfection salad, rolls, baked potatoes, 
pie and coffee. 


CORDING FOR DRESS TRIMMING 

This is a form of trimming for putting 
designs on silk dresses with rope silk or 
slip stitching it on; for making a belt or 
sash by braiding three cords and using 
tassels or balls to finish the ends; to make 
loop buttonholes. The method for making 
cording is given by an extension specialist 
in clothing: 

(a) “Cut bias strip desired length and 
as wide as type of your material requires 
for padding. Try a small piece following 
the directions before cutting a quantity of 
bias. (b) Fold bias thru center. (c) 
Stitch from the fold the desired size of the 
easing of your cord. This stitching pro- 
duces a tuck. The material part of this 
tuck is to be used for the padding of the 
cord. (d) Use a safety pin which is small 
enough to pass thru the casing. Secure 
it at one end of the casing wrong side out. 
This draws the material thri the tuck 
turning it inside out and acting as pad- 
ding. If the tuck is too narrow to use a 
safety pin as hobbin, catch one end with a 
stout thread, run the threaded needle 
blunt end forward thru the tuck. Pull 
on the end of the thread and the tuck will 
turn inside out.” 


REAL BARGAIN SHOPPING 

It often pays to buy out of season, ad- 
vises the agricultural college, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. If your store room for clothes 
is a good one, you can take advantage of 
the fact that the store keeper is short of 
space to store certain garments and dry 
goods until next season. Staple material 
which will not go out of style can be pur- 
chased with safety and generally at a sav- 
ing. Good merchants will price such 
materials low and show their appreciation 
of your taking them off their hands. 


“Growing boys need nearly half again 
as much food as a farmer working in the 
fields,” stated Dr. Borden 8. Veeder of 
St. Louis, before the American Child 
Health Association meeting in Kansas 
City. “In studies made at one of the 
eastern preparatory schools it was found 
that boys of 13 to 16 years actually took 
approximately five thousand calories of 
food daily and apparently required this 
amount. This amount is nearly half as 
much again as a farmer at his daily work 
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You may just as well save on 


third to one-half on YOUR Wall Paper 


You will never know how very little it costs to 
re-paper until you write for Ward’s free Sample 
Book of Wall Papers. 

Because Ward’s has set a new price standard. 
We do not ask the usual wall paper profits. Ward’s 
prices are almost amazing. Think of good paper at 
3¢ a single roll! Think of papering an entire room 
—10 x 12 feet, side walls, border and ceiling—all 
for as little as 82°. 


This Sample Book is Yours Free 
Over 100 actual samples 


Choose your paper from actual samples of the newest, 
best patterns produced this season. There are tapestries, 
fabrics, all-overs, and stripes. Everything new, every- 
thing pretty. 

Write for your free book of over 100 samples. See how 
little it costs to sogepe, Toe can even hang the paper 
yourself. This sample tells you how—gives you very 
simple instructions. ash Oe ee 7 ui - 

Address our house nearest to you. ‘or Wall Paper for ] 

Sample Book No.60-w chiding og DOM 1085 ; 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money bacx 


Montgomery Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Chicago KansasCity St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fe. Worth 
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When your back aches 


Enjoy the warming comfort 
of this quick-acting liniment 


When P mos back is lame after a and this increased supp! of fresh, 
hard day, comfort those tired, new blood builds up broken-down 


overworked muscles with Sloan’s, 
_. No tiresome rubbing! Just pat 
it on gently. The marvellous ef- 
fectiveness of the liniment itself 
does the work. Its highly stim 


u- 
lati p=or send freshl 
purified blood to the painfu) spot, 


tissue and washes away fatigue 
poisons. 

Swiftly tense muscles begin to 
relax, aching and soreness pass 
away! You find yourself free of 
tormenting pain. All druggists— 
35 cents, 








Sloan's Liniment “pain 





our advertising columns. 





requires,”’ 


Take advantage of the time and money-saving conveniences offered thru 
Readers are safe in responding to advertisements 
in Successful Farming because we guarantee them. 








with Coal! 


Amazing Burner Enables You to 

° Right in 
COOK with OIL ih kines 
Women—read this. Here’s long-wished-for 
freedom from the drudgery, nuisance, waste 
and dirt of cooking with coal or wood. The 
marvelons new, improved OLIVER OIL-GAS 
BURNER spells new cooking joy. Kemarkable, 
intense, instant, clean heat, al ways—at the turn 
otavalve. Greatest burner ever! Burns OIL, 
mized with air. Fits any firebos. 









Simple. Safe. Easy to operate. 
An astonishing t:.cention! Over 200,000 sold! 
Id etyies. Models for heatere and furnaces, 














124 Oliver Bldg., St. Louis, Ma. 


Oot Oii-Ges burwere in the World” 


OLIVER 


OIL-GAS BURNER 


NEW 


MONEY SAVING 


BOOK 


ey Buydirect for iactory! 
Save \ to % on your 
stove, range orfurnace. 
of the 
biggest SALE in our 24 
years. Kalamazoo 
quality isthe highest ; prices are 
rock. This is the year to 
buy. Send for our big, pewcata- | 
log—it’s full of newideas, new fea- 
models, 200 bargains in 

heating stoves, gas ranges, combina- 


we lake advant 


tures, new 


coal t wboth pipe’ 
ranges, furnaces, both pi 
and pipeless, and household 
§3°%s; Cash or easy payments. 

days’ trial. Money-back 9a 
uarantee. Quick, safe delivery. >.) 
$30,000 customers. 


















“A Kalamazoo 


weet Direct to You’ 





MAKE PRIZE ANGEL FOOD 
Amazi 


ng New Ways 


At last an entirely new 
and different way has been 
discovered to make the fin- 
est Angel Food—a way that 
is certain to produce prize- 
winning cake that never @& 
fails! 

This new method is so 
easy and so sure that now any woman 
can quickly make the lightest, smooth- 
est and most appetizing Angel Food. 


BIG MONEY IN SPARE TIME 


Many women easily earn $10 to $20 a week mak- 
ing Angel Food for Parties and Clubs. Find out 
about my amazing new method. Full particulars 
sent free. Write your name and address on margin 


of this page and send at once. 
MRS.GRACE OSBORN, Gox 861 











Bay City, Mich 





SCHOOL BOX 





FREE 


with Fountain Pen, # 
Pencils, Knife, Pen * 
Holder, Eraser, for 


selling 30 pckgs. ChewineGumat5capckg. Writetoday. 
Bluine Mfg. Co., 885 Mill St., Concord Jct., Mass. 








BIG MONE 


Washes and dries windows 


All complete only $2.95. Over half profit 


Sciling New House- 
hold Cleaning Set 
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AN ALPHABET FOR THE WINTER 
HOUSEKEEPER 

A GREAT deal of time may be saved in 
the reo og ed making the baking 

powder biscuits the night before. Put them 

in a cold place em the night and they 

are really lighter and better than when 

baked immediately after makin, 

Burnt matches are dirty and Tous 
to throw about. The charred wood leaves 
dirt and the glowing end sometimes burns 
an embroidered scarf or polished wood. 
Keep at hand a small glass of sand and 
thrust the burned end of the matches into 
this, thus eliminating dirt and danger. 

Clothes will not freeze to the line in 
winter weather if just before it is needed 
the line is rub thoroly with a cloth 
dipped in a strong solution of salt and 
water. The clothespins should also be 
soaked in salt water. 

Dampen a flannel cloth in vinegar and 
wipe your woodwork with it to remove 
spots and dirt. When the cloth becomes 
soiled, wash it out in clear water before 
dipping it again in the vinegar. Wood- 
work may be cleaned in the coldest 
weather by this method. 

Enamel bathtubs and sinks may be 
cleaned like magic with a flannel wet 
with kerosene. 

Folded carpet, a or old cushion to 
stand on when ironing keeps the feet warm 
and prevents fatigue. 

Get more heat from the little stove in 
the cool room by putting two old-fash- 
ioned flatirons on top of the heater. These 
hold the heat so that you realize aouble 
the warmth from thesame amount of fuel. 

Here is an easy way to put cotton in 
comforts or quilts. Spread the cotton out 
smoothly on a bed or on a sheet on the 
floor, then roll it on a broom handle. 
Spread the quilt foundation out also and 
unroll the cotton upon it. 

If the kitchen table is too low for com- 
fort and causes you to stoop make it 
higher by screwing a rubber-tipped door- 
stop into each leg. 

Just before putting a garment with 
snap fasteners thru the wringer, snap the 
fasteners together. This saves the little 
knob from being crushed and ruined. 

Keep a paper pad and pencil hanging 
over the kitchen table and each day jot 
down the needs as they become evident. 
If you make out a list in this way of the 
things you want, a number of them will not 
be forgotten in the hurry of shopping. 

Lamp chimneys, if washed in soapsuds 
as hot as you can bear your hands in and 
then rinsed in boiling water, will not onl 
be clear and shining but will last sauah 
longer as the boiling water toughens the 
glass. 

Much otherwise wasted soap may be 
utilized if the small pieces are put in a 
jelly glass or bottle and a little water 
added. This makes a o> suds for wash- 
ing dishes and the toilet soap saved this 
way may be used for shampoos. 

Never let an umbrella dry standing point 
downward, Open it wide, leaning it down- 
ward on the handle to prevent the rods 
from rusting and the cloth at the tip from 
rotting. 

One part of paraffin to two parts of 
kerosene, melted, then cooled to the con- 
sistency of vaseline, makes a splendid and 
inexpensive floor renewer. Apply with a 
soft cloth. The kerosene removes the 
dirt and the paraffin adds the polish. 

Put a tablespoonful of soda in the water 
in which you wash your milk separator. 
This keeps the milk utensils sweet and 
clean and keeps the water from becoming 
slick. 

Quit using dangerous matches, candles 
or lamps for finding articles in dark 
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closets, cupboards or cellars. A small 
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kitchen cabinet for use when it is neces- 
gary to go into some dark recess or corner 
of the house§may save a disastrous fire. 

Remember that fresh air is more easily 
heated than stale air so do not shut the 
house up too tightly as the days grow 
colder. in plenty of oxygen. It will 
save fuel and preserve health 

Sew a strip of muslin an inch wide on 
the legs of the children’s union suits to 
slip under the feet like the straps of leg- 
gins. Even the smallest children can then 
put on their own stockings. 

The dry dustless duster is splendid for 
cleaning windows in cold weather; it re- 
moves the dirt and leaves a nice i 
on the glass. When the duster begins to 
wear out do not discard it; rub the stove 
with it and much labor and frequent 
mia be ee b 

se me n to pour over the run- 
ners of skates and me got not in use 
to prevent the steel from rusting. 

Very hot water put in a hot water bottle 
and p in a box with baby’s milk or 
with a dish containing food for a sick per- 
son will ke2p it the right temperature if no 
thermos bottle is at hand. 

When straining lard drippings or other 
hot liquids, fasten the cloth to the con- 
tainer with clothespins. This leaves both 
hands free for the work and lessens the 
danger of being burned. 

You will not have chapped hands even 
in coldest weather if eyery night you rub 
them with a mixture of equal parts of 
rosewater, + ag and lemon juice.— 
Loie E. Brandom. 


LEFT-OVER FRUIT JUICES 

Of course I was glad to see them, but I 
had not expected company, and besides it 
was washday. ‘‘Not a thing for dessert 
but a plain loaf cake,” I confided to my 
cousin who was a house guest. 

“Leave the dessert to me,” she ans- 
swered. But when I tasted the attractive- 
looking pudding and the delicious sauce 
that was over it, it was with difficulty I 
recognized the loaf cake I had baked, and 
the flavor of the wholly delectable pudding 
sauce was still a puzzle to me when the 
guest left. 

Then my cousin explained. She had 
used the left-over juice from a dish of 
apricots for a basis for the sauce. To each 
cupful of the juice she had added two- 
thirds of a cupful of sugar, butter the size 
of a walnut, a cupful of water and enough 
corn starch to thicken the sauce. Almost 
any fruit jaice may be used in the same 
way. The sirup from peach pickles will 
also make a delicious sauce. 

It was also due to her suggestions that I 
learned that any cake or cookies that 
have become stale may be used for the 
pudding. Simply steam them until soft 
and freshened, and serve with a sauce. 

I have found that apricot juice has 
almost no end of possibilities. It may 
be used instead of lemon juice in making 
lemon cake filling, and is every bit as 
good, besides having the added virtue of 

ing “different.” It may also be used 
instead of lemon juice in lemon pie, altho 
I really like it best to use half apricot juice 
and half lemon juice. However, ‘‘mock 
lemon pie” has ome quite popular in 
our household. 

In making a loaf cake to be served as 
pudding you will find that it is better for 
the pu if it is steamed instead of 
baked. It is also improved by the addition 
of finely cut dried fruit.—N. P. 


CRACKER RACE 


This is a game for couples, a man and a 
girl in each couple. Each girl holds « 
cracker. On a signal she gives this to her 
man partner. He runs across the room to 4 
goal marked off there, eats the cracker, 
runs back, and kneels before the girl. 
Then he tries to whistle a tune which she 
must recognize. The first girl to recog- 
nize the tune which her partner is whis- 
tling wins the game. 
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rd FUN FOR THE FAMILY 


row “T do hope that you keep your cows in 
will a pasture,” said Mrs. Newlywed, as she 
paid the milkman. 



























































































, on “Yes’m,” replied the milkman, “of 
s to course we keep them in a pasture.” 
leg- “I’m so glad,” gery Mrs. Newlywed. 
hen “T have been told that pasteurized milk 
is much the best.” 
for = y 
re- TAKING NO CHANCES 
lish The day before she was to be married 
sto the old Negro servant came to her mis- 
ove tress and intrusted her savings to her 
ent keeping. 
“Why should I keep it? I thought 
“un- you were going to get married,” said the 
use mistress. 
“So I is, Missus, but do you spose I’d 
ttle keep all the money in de house wid dat 
c or strange nigger?” 
per- ASG 
i no Nota penny tosend. Just helps totatretacs our fine 
Pel ae et pale 
oo Piece Di Set 
ont “Well, see you exercise care when doing ece mner- 
your work, "All my floors are highly pol- .! Gold Patte 
the ishe ad .. in perfect condition.” F ose and rm 
“Oh on’t worry about me slippin’ A marvelously beautiful Full Size Din: the famous Rose and Gold 
pe mum. I’ve got nails in me boots!” : iBESIDES THE DISHES | Dattera pattern: “Every piece superbly decorated aa fe desi na and burnished 
ie SLY SPI <i En, ae fag Se ie aa 
= FIGURATIVELY SPEAKING rant LS 
: ; , ay § Dinsert Plates (Ox inch size) 1 Handled Cream Pitcher 
“Oh, dear,” complained Mrs. Feather- tea a a rey 6 Dessert Plates (6i-inch size) i e ii 
ly, “when a short woman like me hangs out 6 Breakfast Plates (7-inch size) Dish, and . 
the wash, she needs arms like a giraffe.””— § Deep Sow vite eee 1 Flandied Cover for Same 
at I American Legion Weekly. ¢ Jed 1 Large s Meat Plaster (11)4-inch size) 
s it manne ior arose 6 Oatmeal or Cereal Bowls | Handled Coser for Same. 
= Pete og andeag na For Selling Only 10 Boxes Soap 
y Rub: “How many fish did Dobbs | ff r = Eech box contains 7 cakes of the soap. and with every box sold you give all 
catch?” | | ue “sami: || IARI a age te ee 
Ans- Dub: “TI haven’t the least idea. Nime, | a * high quality Shears, Package ed Needles, 6 Ladies’ fine white Z 
a he says.””—American Legion Weekly. (zs aaa eas 3 See Sen terchlate, one ‘Mirror, large Compe finieh Vanity 
———_— ——_-— — ee - = 3 ro Powder . Plan d 
yl — cas amnaaenss Seqeacenpe any we ott sont, ts Offer made to introduce our mer: 
and AS: ADVERTISED —_— ~— Sara ises Sete cliverware, ets, Dig ash outamiocions to apuots tise. 
ling Seashore Boarder: ‘See here, you ‘ . 
the haven’t had my room cleaned since I We Trust You—We Pay Freight { 
arrived.”’ ‘ou don’t pay out a penny. Just on send goods and pay freight. 
had Proprietor: ‘Well, didn’t our ad say ted Focuics mlaey until you get goods undecllect. You risk nothing 
. of that it was swept by ocean breezes?” — le. Send for Agent’s FREE OUTFIT 4 
> H started. L, teard letier tod i 
ach American Legion Weekly. ng 3;,8auce pan pL. os. ae ¢ FREE Oc Gatne — pee on how to get A 4 
wo- nore = Se you want for your home without spending a penny. 
=e She: “How far cam your ancestry be Lee Manufacturing Co., Dept.169 Chicago 








ugh traced?” 




















ost He: “Well when my grandfather re- 
ime . . *,* . 
‘ill signed his position as cashier of a coun- ———__— 
Ww try bank they traced him as far as China, Beats Electric or Gas 
at I but he got away. a New invention now makes tron- 
hat . A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly | stove drudgery Cuts. ironing 
the THE FAMILY’S PRIVILEGES brilliant, soft, white light, even better than | ae ee ee 
soft “I dined at my fiancee’s home today,” | 848 OF electricity, has been tested by the | attachments. 3No cords, Nc ~ . n 
remarked young Snyder at the club. ae. 8. pee ons = 35 con per oe —y¥ pK Sel fast : : 
has Oh, indeed?” asked his elderly friend. | Sites and found to besuperior to 10 ordin- | Mrs, Wagner, Ohio, sold 24 in, 
nay “They regard you as one of the family | ®ry oil lamps. It burns without odor, sto: Per ean by agweh, Worhsio pare tig. No gone i 
cing by this time, don’t they?” smoke or noise—no pumping up, issimple, ifver and collect. ‘Somnmasatove paid Feuiake grders, Send 
, as Not yet. They haven’t reached the| clean, safe. Burns rare air and 6% The Akron Lamp Co., 91 Iron St., Akron, Ohio 
e of point where they bawl me out if I make | common kerosene (coal oil) 
ised a spot on the tablecloth.”—Exchange. The inventor T. M. Johnson, 609 W. Lake i 
Itho ee St., Chicago, Ill. is o trial to send a lamp 
uice Ss on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even to give 
ock judas: yA pethegeaty comnts one FREE << oe first user in each loc ity ' 
° Judg Ss ¢ am a- ' 
r in "Se ne, who will help him introduce it. Write him ‘OU can earn good money athome in your 
—~ and wn chi 4 af" ios today for full particulars. Also ask him x spare time making show cards for us. 
ij as ” tea vis ” y rts is Spar ved oth to explain how you can get the agency, - as ae 
for hatts a . oo oe am charged With! and without experience or money make supply both men and women with work at 
| of co y- “a : : » | $250 to 0 $500 per _m month. aome, no matter where you ~~ and ad pay xou 
bon Judge: “Put this guy in a dry cell. cash for alt work comploned onc. ocak t 
_—_— partic ars @ ree. rite ay. 
W CARD SYSTEM Ltd. af 
NOT SO EASY ie beet Toronto, Caneda | 
_ Magistrate: “This man’s watch was iy 
id a last me in his pocket by a safety-pin eS 
is a How did you manage to get it?” — nas P 
her _ Prisoner: “Well, judge, I usually gets “Ts Li ; «Handsome SI Ie piece Blue Beale Sie ty 
toa five dollars for six lessons.”—Passing | 2‘Satent pateh for itary mending rate ie in r al i da snd no money 
ker Show (London). utensils. Sample package free. to. 
irl. MFG. CO., Dept. 309, Amsterdam, N. y I 
7 . eee ‘Take advantave of the time and money-sav- 
she De vesn’t that mule ever kick you?” in ae ywngt ~~ our aeoaing , 
POK- Jo s __ | columns. ers a e in res ng to 
his- We ah, he ain’t yet, but he frequent- adiees@inaanentaln Baabenstaliien om ee f 








y k sche de place where ah recently was.” | we guarantee them. 
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not one will be out of balance in an- Tl 

; | ; other 30 years. That’s because the very 
design and construction of the Melotte 

- ¢ Bow! makes it impossible for it to get out of bal- 
| | ance. At a conservative estimate, out-of-balance 
' bowls are costing the American farmer, in wasted 
cream, millions of dollare a year — probably 

double the cost of all the thocsands of Melotte 
































Imported use in America. 
Belgium 
This patent Melotte Bowl hangs from one fric- 


syste nell Gontian wae tates Eile & ta It is 
self-balancing. It skims as perfectly after 30 years 
use as when new. Positively cannot ever get out 
of balance—cannot vibrate and thus cause cross 
currents which waste cream by remixing with 
milk. Send coupon below today. Get the Free 
Book that tells about this great Melotte. 





Your choice After rIrial DOWN— 
FREE TRIAL SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS— 
DUTY FREE. This wonderful Belgium Melotte Separe- 
tor has been picked by a jury of thousands of farmers— 


icked by d xperts 
rine” ofall separators ever manufactured. 1 hae woa Model No. 11 
Model No. 7 oaes lace of Vanalie, Geaeeaienee af Meas ak Capacity 500 litres (1135 Ibs.) 
Copacity 325 litres (740 Ibs.) Durability. Send coupon below for Big Free Book. of milk per hour 
of axils par bear (Other Models Fally Described in Catalog) 





PineTree Milker 


AT LAST! Here ts a milker _ 
with seven year's successful 
record back ofit. A milker that 





Free Trial! 


ie as supreme among milkere We will send an Imported Belgium Melotte Cream Separator 
ee ae rite direct to your farm on a 30 days’ absolutely Free Trial. Use it just 
more cows can now afford to The Cows as if it were your own machine. Put it to every possible test. 
—s Bag Ane d oA Compare it with any or all others. The Melotte is easy to keep 

7 clean and sanitary because it has only one-half the tinware of 
other separators. Turns so easily that bowl spins 25 minutes after 























ne Ge comes you stop cranking unless brake is applied. No other Separator has 
, or needs a brake. After you have tried it 30 days and ycu know 
The Melotte Separator, H.B.Babson,U.S.Mgr. | it is the separator you want to buy, pay $7.50 down and balance 
2843 West 19th Street, Dept 25-11 Chicago, Ill. 7 in small monthly me a 
2445 Prince St., Berkeley, Calif. : 
Without cost to me or obligation in any way, please send me the : Write! Mail coupon for catalog giving full des- 
Meter and M. Jules Melotte, its inventor and hundreds of lettexe c=) mn gg As of this wondertul cream separa- 
from American farmers Don’t buy any separator until you 
(Print Name and Address Plainty) have found ust@unesne the Melotte and details of our 
i nccdtaintinedeeemanntinnions 15-year guarantee. Don’t wait—be sure to mail coupon TODAY. 
H. B. BABSON, 
ocean - MELOTTE SEPARATOR, tithe: 
Countccccs-- State. 2843 West 19th Street, Dept. 25-11 Chicago, Illinois 
2445 Prince Street, Beraeley, California 
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Remington Pocket-Knives 


With Surgical Blades 


OU raise live stock, so you have to be a veterinarian 

once in a while. That means you need a Remington 

pocket-knife with a real surgical blade, of real! surgical 
steel and scientifically shaped for altering, marking, dock- 
ing or dewlapping. A blade that makes clean, quick-healing 
cuts. A knife lined and fitted with genuine 18% Nickel 
Silver that cannot rust or corrode and cause blood-poison- 
ing or infections. 


Some of these knives—members of the Remington line of 
special knives for special purposes—are shown on this page. 
Notice that all are provided with strong general utility blades 
in addition to surgical blades. Some have punches, too. 
And all are endorsed by professional cutters. 

Remington has brought fine steel back to pocket-cutlery. 
And it's the steel that counts. The secret lies in the heat treat- 
ments, forging, hardening and tempering, and Remington 
has been past master at this for over a century. No man 
can judge a blade by running his thumb along its edge or by 
breathing on it; but the name “REMINGTON” on the blade 


is a sure guarantee of quality. 

Look over the assortment of Remington farm and ranch 
knives at your dealer's today. If he does not have the knife 
you want, he will gladly order it for you. Send us his name 
and we will mail you a knife circular. It is worth this slight 
trouble . . . anda lot more . to owna real Remington 
pocket-knife. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Established 1816 


25 Broadway New York City 


Remington, 







Cattleman’ sand 
Ranchman's 
Knife. 3 blades—a large 
clip blade for hard use, 
a sheepfoot or tobacco blade, a 
correctly shaped surgical blade 
for altering, etc. Stag handle. 
Nickel Silver linings, bolsters, 


and shield. Length, closed, 3 7-8 inches. 
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Hog Raiser’s and Farmer's 
Knife. 3 blades—a large clip 
blade for general work, sheep- 
foot or tobacco blade, and a cor- 
rectly shaped surgical blade for 
altering, etc. Stag handle. Nickel 
Silver linings, bolsters,and shield. 
Length, closed, 3 3-4 inches. 


Price $2.50 








Sheepman’'s 
and Cattle- 
man’s Knife. 
3 blades—a large | 
blade, a long, curv 

correctly shapedsurgical ordock- 
ing blade, and a punch blade for 
drilling holes in fe _—4~ gen- 
eral repair jobs. Stag handle. 
Nickel Silver linings, bolsters, 
and shield.Length,cloged,3 7-8in. 
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Stockman’s and Ranchman’s 
Knife. 4 blades—a slim curved 
clip for general work, a small 
(pen) blade. a correctly shaped 
surgical blade for altering, etc 
ont a punch blade for drilling 
holes in leather and general re- 
— jobs. Stag handle. Nickel 
| 


ilver linings, bolsters, and 


shield. ength, c 3 3-4 in. 
rice $2-50 
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STARK 
DELICIOUS 


Sold ONLY by 
STARK 
BRO’S 
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lowa Erected This Monument to the ORIGINAL STARK DELICIOUS TREE ond the Fruit It Bears 


Grow These WONDERFUL APPLES on Your Own Land 


Del ; Apples are known ever y- D YOU « can t bumpe nook ph, oung Star k $. 8O Tree Given wer 


the fin t quality red ; ipples ever mage ar Dace ; 
_ fart in acommercial orchard. BUT BE Y | This NEW 1925 OFFER will 
In every market everywhere SURE TO PLANT ORIGINAL TREE STRAIN to You? ;,. set 


I pavs tar more for these api les ST ARK DEL a S TREES -m oODtainable or full details by sendi 1g ‘the ‘COUPON NOW. 
ANY OTHER, and the supply never m us, tne f the Stark Delicious. Le Kar 
‘ng di PROTECT YOURSELF AGAINST MISTAKES 9 SEEDS of Stark’s Famou 


equals the unceasing increasing demand. : bel . 
. . . Send coupon below at once and obtain FREE 66 . = scicter’”’ | 
nstance, last Fall, (1924), Ben Davis COPY Big, New Fruit Book that will safely Blight Resister somato 


ly ort Imper ipples sold at $4.50 per lide rruit rr e Selection; that will interest The most sensati nal tom at 

rel whil Stark Delicious were eagerly 4/0 Inspire you with or wth ", " co I Lay olor ; tr duced in a decad Get : FREE 
bought by wholesale buyers at $10.50 per Peaches.| ; Plur SB mee oan Sond fe ~ it Now! BIG eds Free tog wer and Farm SEED 
barrel, ($3.50 per bushel) in the orchards! ADDRESS BOX 126 BIG. FREE. Send Co a a 

’ LARGEST IN THE WORLD For O 
STARK BRO S NURSERIES, OLDEST IN AMERICA at Louisiana, Mo. 109 Years 
<M ae we Rk we CUT COUPON HERE er ae 
STARK BRO’S,Box 126 LOUISIANA, MO. Yf5;- i"! BgRsSSS24 
a: FRI AN 


* = = 
I . . Good Pay t Vv 
’ I Resister’ Tomatoseec t , rR R No ant Work Ma y 
- . f ir me K 
oie 7 $ 2 more 
t Trees this Spring : write for terms 
State Kind and Number 





